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PREFACE 


The  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  given  with 
some  confidence  to  the  public,  after  its  reception  of  his 
"  Life."  To  the  defects  of  that  work  none  are  more 
alive  than  its  compilers;  but  its  general  interest  has 
been  proved  by  a  sale  of  30,000  volumes,  and  by  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  a  host  of  critics.  To  these, 
however,  there  has  been  one  important  exception  which 
seems  to  call  for  some  specific  answer.  They  have  as 
yet  taken  no  public  notice  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  "  Stric- 
tures" on  their  work,  and  they  now  approach  them 
with  the  earnest  hope  that  their  long  silence  may  en- 
able them  to  avoid  all  controversy  with  a  man  to  whom 
age  and  past  services  give  so  just  a  title  to  respect. 
Nothing  but  a  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  history  could 
induce  them  to  break  at  all  the  silence  they  have  hereto- 
fore maintained ;  and  in  doing  so  at  last,  they  rejoice 
to  think  that  there  are  but  two  of  their  statements  of 
fact  which  Mr.  Clarkson  controverts.  The  first  occurs 
in  Vol.  I.  p.  151.  "  Mr.  Clarkson  in  the  spring  of  1787 
was  in  London,  and  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
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force."  On  this  Mr.  Clarkson  remarks,  that  he  "  was 
introduced  by  no  man  to  Mr.  Wilberforce.  I  went  to 
his  door  alone,  with  no  other  introducer  than  my  book." 

The  other  point  asserted  by  Mr.  C.  to  be  a  "  mis- 
take," is  contained  in  the  following  sentences :  —  "  He 
[Mr.  Wilberforce]  was  busily  employed  pursuing  these 
inquiries  among  the  African  merchants  throughout  the 
year  1786,  and  afterwards  he  got  also  together  at  his 
house,  from  time  to  time,  persons  who  knew  anything 
about  the  matter."*  (Vol.  I.  p.  149.)  "  As  respects  the 
date,  1786,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  I  affirm,  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility, that  this  is  a  mistake."  After  making  these 
exceptions,  Mr.  Clarkson  states,  though  with  a  certain 
reservation,  "  I  have  anxiously  sought  for  other  contra- 
dictions between  the  biographer's  story  and  my  own, 
but  I  have  found  none."  These,  therefore,  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  only  parts  of  the  narrative  which 
he  considers  erroneous. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  statements,  even  were  Mr. 
Clarkson's  contradiction  conclusive,  the  error  would  be 
scarcely  worth  correction.  It  matters  little  whether 
Mr.  Clarkson  called  on  Mr.  Wilberforce  with  Mr. 

*  This  passage  is  not  quoted  quite  correctly  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  "  Stric- 
tures." In  the  "  Life"  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  own  words,  as  it 
occurs  i  :  one  of  his  memoranda  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  It  could 
only  be  fr<  i  not  adverting  to  this  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Clarkson  could 
speak  oi"  the  existence  of  these  meetings  as  "probably  learnt  from  my 
history." 
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Ramsay's  introduction  or  without  it.  As  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England  Mr.  Clarkson  would  have 
been  sure  of  a  courteous  reception,  if  his  errand  had 
been  less  interesting.  But,  though  the  fact  is  unim- 
portant in  itself,  accuracy  is  of  such  importance  that  it 
is  right  to  show  that  Mr.  Clarkson's  assertion  cannot 
be  considered  as  conclusive. 

Mr.  Clarkson  had  been  spending  a  month  at  Mr. 
Ramsay's  house  at  Teston,  and  had  there  professed  his 
resolution  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Abolition.  He  had 
undertaken  to  send  Mr.  Ramsay  a  weekly  account  of 
what  he  did.  When  he  returned  to  town  he  was,  he 
tells  us,  "introduced  by  letter  to  several  members  of 
parliament."  He  now  adds  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
not  amongst  the  number ;  but  this  does  not  disprove  the 
assertion  of  the  Life.  Mr.  Ramsay  for  more  than  a  year 
had  corresponded  on  this  very  subject  with  Mr.  W. 
through  Sir  C.  Middleton :  he  had  joined  in  the  re- 
quest that  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  bring  it  before  par- 
liament, and  received  his  assurance  that  if  no  fitter 
person  offered  he  would  perform  the  task.  It  is  most 
improbable  that  in  this  correspondence  his  guest  Mr. 
Clarkson  should  not  have  been  mentioned:  when5 
therefore,  this  gentleman  knocked  at  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
door,  though  he  believed  himself  to  come  "  without  an 
introduction,"  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was 
not  unknown. 
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Still  more  inconclusive  is  Mr.  C.'s  evidence  upon  the 
second  point,  "  that  Mr.  W.  had  made  no  inquiries  on 
the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  soon  as  1736."  The 
grounds  of  his  opinion  are  as  follows :  —  "  The  first 
persons  connected  with  Africa,  whom  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  ever  saw  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  the  African  Trade,  were  a  Mr.  Nis- 
bett,  a  surgeon  residing  in  the  Minories,  London,  Mr. 
Weuves,  an  African  merchant,  and  Governor  Miles  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  the  time  of  his  seeing  these 
persons  was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1787.  A 
prior  possession  of  the  knowledge  which  these  gentle- 
men might  have  communicated  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  on 
the  African  part  of  the  question  is  inconsistent  with 
the  degree  of  information  I  found  him  to  possess  on  that 
subject  when  our  acquaintance  began."  And  again, 
"  I  found  the  subjects  of  slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade 
deeply  impressed  on  his  heart,  but  of  the  Slave  Trade 
especially  he  had  very  little  knowledge  in  detail.  He 
had  already  learned  from  Mr.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Latrobe 
much  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  he  knew  very  little  of  the  African  department 
of  the  subject.  "  * 

*  The  admission  contained  in  this  last  sentence  might  lead  to  the 
remark,  that  some  allusion  to  the  sources  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  information 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  "  History  of  Abolition."  Surely  Mr. 
Clarkson  himself  must  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  done  more  ample  justice  to  this  part  of  his  subject. 
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These  are  the  sole  grounds  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  asser- 
tion. Were  they  absolutely  uncontradicted,  they  would 
be  but  a  slight  basis  for  so  confident  a  declaration. 
For  to  what  do  they  amount  ?  "I  affirm,"  says  Mr. 
Clarkson,  "  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  not  inquired  into 
the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  1786,  because  in  1787 
I  did  not  discover  that  he  was  possessed  of  information 
of  which  such  inquiries  would  have  made  him  master." 
But  this  slight  negative  evidence  is  by  no  means  uncon- 
tradicted. For,  first ;  Mr.  Latrobe  asserts  distinctly, 
that  it  was  not  on  slavery,  but  on  the  Slave  Trade  also, 
that  Mr.  Wilberforce  inquired,  and  received  inform- 
ation from  himself  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Clarkson's 
visit  in  1787;  and  one  such  positive  witness  would 
alone  disprove  all  Mr.  Clarkson's  negative  conclusions. 
But  there  are  more  behind.  There  is  in  the  list  of 
informants  whom  Mr.  Clarkson  asserts  himself  to  have 
made  known  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  a  variation  between 
the  text  of  the  "  History  of  Abolition,"  and  its  Com- 
mentary in  the  "  Strictures,"  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over.  In  the  latter  Mr.  Newton's  name  is 
silently  omitted.  It  is  evident  that,  when  lie  penned 
his  "  History,"  Mr.  Clarkson  supposed  that  Mr.  Newton 
was  first  made  known  by  himself  to  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
It  is  strange  that  he  could  read  the  "  Life  "  without 
perceiving  that,  in  the  intimate  intercourse  which, 
without  his  knowledge,  had  previously  subsisted  for  a 
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year  and  a  half  between  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr* 
Newton,  there  is  the  strongest  disproof  of  his  assump- 
tion. For  we  are  not  left  to  gather  from  mere  pro- 
bability that  Mr.  Newton  spoke  upon  the  subject. 
Remorse  for  his  own  early  share  in  its  iniquity  kept 
it  so  constantly  before  that  holy  man,  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force frequently  declared  that  "he  never  spent  one  half 
hour  in  his  company  without  hearing  some  allusion  to  it." 

Is  it  then  conceivable  that,  after  Mr.  Wilberforce 
had  promised  Sir  Charles  Middleton  in  1786  that,  if 
no  fitter  person  offered,  he  would  bring  the  question  of 
the  Trade  before  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should 
spend  days  in  confidential  intercourse  with  Mr.  Newton, 
and  yet  make  no  inquiries  on  a  subject  to  which  his 
aged  friend  was  perpetually  reverting  ?  From  whom 
could  he  learn  so  easily,  amply,  and  accurately  ?  What 
knowledge  did  Mr.  Clarkson  at  that  time  possess, 
which  could  be  put  in  comparison  with  that  of  Mr. 
Newtoii,  who  had  passed  so  many  years  on  the  African 
main,  or  in  the  middle  passage  ?  Did  the  subject  never 
turn  up  during  so  many  months?  Is  it  not  a  far  more 
reasonable  hypothesis  that,  when  called  upon  by  a 
stranger,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  now  for  three  years  member 
for  the  largest  county  in  England,  chose  rather  to  ob- 
serve than  to  dilate  ?  It  would  have  been  as  incon- 
sistent with  his  character  as  wjth  his  station  had  he 
acted  otherwise. 
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One  further  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  this 
view  remains.  It  can  be  shown  that,  in  a  case  exactly 
similar,  Mr.  Clarkson  fell  into  the  same  mistake.  In 
the  spring  of  1788  Mr.  Clarkson  saw  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  same  subject.  He  conversed 
freely  with  them  both,  and  left  them,  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  to  them,  as  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  before,  the 
subject  was  new.  f<  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  to  me  to  have 
but  little  knowledge"  of  the  matter;  "Mr.  Grenville 
had  not  more  (knowledge)  than  Mr.  Pitt."  "  In  the 
former  case,  I  had  given  birth  to  an  interest  in  favour 
of  our  cause."  But  it  is  now  known  that  a  negotiation, 
of  which  Mr.  Clarkson  was  totally  ignorant,  was  carried 
on  in  the  autumn  of  1787  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, with  a  view  to  a  joint  Abolition,  and  that  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  were  not  only  interested  in 
the  subject,  but  had  studied  it  with  deep  attention.  * 
What  other  subject  was  it  which  Mr.  Pitt  summoned 
Mr.  Ramsay  to  his  own  f  house  to  discuss  in  the  month 
of  January  ?  And,  singularly  enough,  one  especial  topic, 
the  natural  productions  of  Africa,  which  Mr.  Clarkson 
describes  as  having  so  "  astonished  "  the  minister,  was 
the  very  same  on  which  he  had  communicated  with 
Mr.  Wilberforce  in  a  letter  written  in  the  month  pre- 
ceding Mr.  Clarkson's  visit. J 

*  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
j-  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
$  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  inquiries  were 
suggested  by  his  knowledge,  and  not,  as  it  appeared 
to  Mr.  Clarkson,  by  his  ignorance.  And  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Clarkson,  young, 
ardent,  and  unused  to  public  life,  drew  an  utterly 
unfounded  inference  from  that  silent  attention  which 
habits  of  public  business  tend  so  certainly  to  form. 

But  Mr.  Clarkson  argues  further,  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force must  have  been  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  be- 
cause "he  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that"  his  own 
essay  "was  the  first  act  to  enlighten  the  people  of  Eng- 
land on  the  subject  of  the  commerce  at  least."  Now 
without  undervaluing  the  good  accomplished  by  this 
essay,  we  must  pronounce  this  one  of  those  strong 
assertions  which  will  bear  no  close  examination.  That 
Mr.  Wilberforce  might  have  been  informed  upon  the 
matter  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  and  still  more  by  Mr.  New- 
ton, has  been  already  shown ;  but  there  were  other 
quarters,  also,  in  which,  in  spite  of  general  ignorance 
upon  the  subject,  he  might  gain  the  necessary  know- 
ledge. In  the  summer  of  1786  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Wesley  family,  and  then,  if  not  before,  he 
must  undoubtedly  have  known  those  "  Thoughts  upon 
Slavery"  in  which  the  active  mind  of  John  Wesley 
had  long  before  expressly  thrown  out  the  question, 
"  In  what  numbers,  and  in  what  manner,  are  they 
(the  slaves)  carried  to  America?"    A  curious  link  of 
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evidence  remains  to  show  that  this  question,  and  the 
answer  to  it,  had  probably  been  practically  useful  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce;  for  that  answer  refers  to  the  au- 
thority of  Anderson  on  trade  and  commerce,  and 
Mr.  Pitt's  papers  supply  us  with  proof  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force had  not  only  used  this  reference  himself,  but  had 
also  made  it  known  to  the  minister.    Mr.  Pitt  writes  — 

"  Dear  Wilberforce, 

"  You  may  remember  you  promised  me  the  use 
of  your  Anderson's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  which 
you  fancied  was  in  your  London  collection.  If  you 
can  find  it  and  spare  it,  and  will  trust  me  with  it,  pray 
send  it  to  Savile  Street.  Send  me  word  at  the  same 
time  that  I  shall  see  you  at  Brighton.  I  shall  be  in 
town  to-morrow,  and  probably  set  out  on  Thursday. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  W.  Pitt." 

This  letter  is  without  date ;  but  as  it  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  his  lodgings,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  it  cannot  have  been  written  later  than 
the  summer  of  1786,  so  that  this  may  possibly  have 
been  the  source  whence  Mr.  Pitt  derived  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  African  trade  which  dictated  those  in- 
quiries which  Mr.  Clarkson  attributed  to  his  ignorance; 
and  it  therefore  establishes  the  fact,  that  this  peculiar 
branch  of  the  question  had  thus  early  formed  the  sub- 
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ject  of  intercourse  between  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr. 
Pitt. 

Such  are,  in  truth,  the  only  questions  of  fact  on  which 
there  is  any  disagreement  between  the  editors  and  Mr. 
Clarkson.  They  think  them  points  of  no  considerable 
interest,  and  they  cannot  allow  that  Mr.  Clarkson's 
"  Strictures  "  have  at  all  disproved  their  former  state- 
ment. 

But  when  these  are  settled  a  long  account  remains 
behind.  Mr.  Clarkson  complains  in  feeling  language, 
and  the  complaint  has  been  repeated  in  far  different 
tones  by  injudicious  friends,  that  a  want  of  respect  for 
him  is  manifest  throughout  the  "  Life."  This  charge  is 
based  on  several  counts;  various  expressions  are  noticed 
which  are  said  to  show  contempt  for  Mr.  Clarkson  ; 
some  private  letters  which  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  editors  are  further  put  in  evidence;  too  little 
also,  it  is  asserted,  is  said  of  his  exertions ;  and  his 
pecuniary  reimbursement  is  needlessly  proclaimed;  and, 
lastly,  they  are  charged  with  having  raised,  without 
necessity,  a  fruitless  question  as  to  the  priority  of  Mr. 
Clarkson's  and  their  father's  dedication  to  the  great 
cause  which  they  maintained  in  common. 

On  each  of  these  points  they  feel  compelled  to  say  a 
few  words,  and  they  entreat  for  them  a  patient  and 
impartial  hearing. 

On  the  first  of  these  counts  they  cannot  enter  into 


the  details  which  respect  for  the  complaints  of  Mr, 
Clarkson  demand  at  their  hands,  without,  in  the  first 
place,  satisfying  their  own  feelings  by  the  strongest  and 
most  entire  denial  of  their  having  ever  entertained  any 
such  thought  or  intention  as  that  of  "  vilifying  Mr. 
Clarkson."  *  They  would  add  the  sincere  assurance  of 
their  hearty  regret,  that  a  single  word  which  could  be 
so  interpreted  has  found  its  way  into  their  pages;  and 
their  full  determination  to  alter  in  the  next  edition  of 
the  "  Life"  every  expression  which  he  has  pointed  out  as 
wearing  that  appearance.  In  all  the  goodly  company 
who  were  collected  around  Mr.  Wilberforce,  they  know 
of  no  second  person  who  has  thought  himself  excluded 
from  that  entire  and  affectionate  respect  with  which  they 
trust  that  they  were  naturally  predisposed  to  treat  their 
father's  friends.  Was  it  probable  that  Mr.  Clarkson 
should  be  an  exception  to  a  rule  which  reached  to  every 
other  case?  The  truth  they  believe  firmly  to  have  been, 
that  from  the  date  of  that  correspondence,  which  pre- 
ceded their  publication,  Mr.  Clarkson's  mind  was  so 
possessed  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  should  be 
harshly  and  unkindly  treated,  that  no  possible  statement 
of  their  case  could  have  borne  in  his  eyes  any  other 
aspect.  This  seems  sufficiently  established  by  one  re- 
markable misquotation  from  those  letters ;  for,  as  it  was 
undoubtedly  entirely  unintended,  it  shows  how  strong 


*  Strictures, 
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was  the  bias  which  could  lead  Mr.  Clarkson  unawares 
into  so  strange  a  perversion  of  words  which  he  had  him- 
self printed  differently  but  a  few  pages  back. 

The  history  of  that  correspondence  is  soon  told. 
When  materials  were  first  collected  for  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  application  was  made  to  all  his  friends, 
and  amongst  the  rest  to  Mr.  Clarkson.  But  when  the 
writers  of  the  "  Life  "  had  entered  on  their  task,  it  gradu- 
ally dawned  upon  them,  and  was  impressed  by  friends  to 
whose  judgment  they  most  properly  deferred,  that  to  do 
their  father  justice  they  must  protest  against  what  had 
been  commonly  supposed*  to  be  the  general  drift  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Abolition,"  and  to  follow  up  their  protest 
by  producing  facts  and  papers,  even  at  the  risk  of  saving 
what  might  be  disagreeable  to  Mr.  Clarkson.  Long 
were  their  consultations,  and  earnest  was  their  desire  to 
find,  if  possible,  some  mode  of  escaping  from  this  neces- 
sity ;  but  none  appeared,  and  they  resolved  upon  their 
line.  As  soon  as  this  was  determined,  they  felt  it  due 
to  Mr.  Clarkson's  age  and  services,  to  let  him  learn  at 
once  from  themselves  the  necessity  which  seemed  im- 
posed upon  them.  Of  this  therefore  he  was  acquainted 
in  Mr.  Robert  Wilberforce's  letter  of  July  18.  1834,  in 

*  This  impressiou  was  undoubtedly  confirmed  by  the  position  given  to 
Mr.  Clarkson's  name  in  the  chart  which  accompanies  the  "  History  of 
Abolition," —  a  position  which,  after  being  silently  allowed  to  it  for  thirty 
years,  is  now  happily  admitted  to  have  been  an  error  of  the  engraver,  and 
has  been  altered  in  the  recent  edition. 
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reference  to  which  occurs  the  remarkable  perversion  to 
which  we  have  referred  as  indicating  that  mistaken  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  from  which  no 
care  could  have  withheld  offence.  The  letter  closes  with 
an  assurance  that  the  statement  of  those  facts,  of  which 
the  claims  of  truth  and  filial  duty  required  the  expres- 
sion, should  be  made  "  in  a  manner  as  far  as  possible  " 
(quam  longissime)  66  from  all  insult  and  unkindly  feel- 
ing." How  strangely  is  this  unfeignedly  respectful 
assurance  turned  by  Mr.  Clarkson  into  a  declaration  # 
that  "  the  book  was  to  contain  as  little  insult  as  pos- 
sible "  (sic)  ;  and  again  f,  to  implying  "  that  all  insult 
could  not  be  avoided."  To  that  predisposition  to  receive 
offence  which  led  Mr.  Clarkson  into  this  unintentional 
misrepresentation,  the  editors  believe  that  many  more 
of  his  "  strictures"  may  be  traced.  They  cannot  but 
think  that  nothing  else  than  this  would  have  made 
the  title  of"  agent,"  or  "  active  performer  "  of  that  which 
it  had  before  been  said  that  he  had  helped  to  plan,  so 
offensive  in  his  eyes ;  or  led  him  for  a  moment  to  sus- 
pect that  an  intended  falsehood  lurked  under  the  evident 
inaccuracy,  which,  after  a  specific  mention  of  his  name, 
summed  up  the  committee  as  being,  all  but  two,  instead 
of  three,  members  of  the  Quaker  body. 

A  like  misapprehension  pervades  his  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  editors  made  application  for  the  early 
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records  of  the  Abolition  Committee.  The  "  Strictures  " 
state  (pp.  34,  35.)  that,  as  one  of  two  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Abolition  Committee,  Mr.  Clarkson  was 
in  possession  of  these  precious  volumes ;  that  the  editors 
discovered  this ;  and,  conscious  of  their  meditated  wrong 
to  Mr.  C,  "  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  a  favour  of 
him,  and  applied  therefore  through  "  Mr.  Buxton. 

The  insinuation  is  without  foundation.  At  the  time  of 
which  Mr.  Clarkson  speaks,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr. 
Richard  Phillips,  Archdeacon  Corbett,  Mr.  Macaulay, 
and  other  members  of  the  Abolition  Committee  were  still 
alive.  By  some  of  these  gentlemen  the  writers  were  in- 
formed that  the  original  papers  of  the  Abolition  Committee 
must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  African  Institution,  to 
which  the  residual  effects  of  the  elder  society  had  been 
made  over  at  its  formal  dissolution  about  the  year  1820. 
On  their  applying  to  this  body  for  the  loan  of  these  pre- 
cious volumes,  the  answer  was,  that  "  they  had  been  lent 
to  Mr.  Clarkson  and  never  restored."  For  this  plain 
reason,  and  not  for  want  of  courage,  the  editors  applied 
to  Mr.  Buxton,  as  a  leading  member  of  the  African 
Institution,  to  obtain  the  books  from  Mr.  Clarkson. 

In  this  question  the  public  has  a  direct  interest.  The 
volumes  are  not  private  property.  They  ought  not  to 
be  left  (as  they  at  present  are)  in  private  hands  :  least 
of  all  in  the  hands  of  one  so  little  able  to  appreciate 
their  value  as  the  tardily  acknowledged  carelessness  of 
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their  late  or  present  possessor  *  shows  him  to  be.  The 
editors  cannot  but  hope  that  Mr.  Clarkson  will  see  the 
propriety  of  reclaiming  these  volumes,  and  that,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  African 
Institution,  he  will  store  them  among  the  national 
archives  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  It  is  perhaps  needful  to  make  good  this  charge.  In  the  appendix, 
which  Mr.  Clarkson  has  unwisely  suffered  to  accompany  his  "  Strictures," 
it  is  coarsely  asserted  that  an  entry,  quoted  in  the  "  Life,"  from  the  com- 
mittee's journals,  "  is  not  in  them."  The  inventor  of  the  charge  has  been 
since  compelled  to  retract  his  accusation,  and  confess  that  the  passage 
stands  just  where  the  editors  had  said  it  did.  There  is  no  reasoning 
with  such  loose  assertors.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  the  editors 
wish,  and  have  ever  wished,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Clarkson  with  the  respect  his 
services  and  age  command.  If  the  compiler  of  the  appendix  required 
any  notice,  it  must  be  in  a  far  different  tone.  There  are  some  persons 
with  whom  no  wise  man  of  any  character  will  enter  into  controversy  — 
and  such  the  editors  deem  this  compiler.  They  cannot  reply  to  a  writer 
who  at  first  insinuated  that  they  had  probably  forged  a  letter  of  their 
father's,  and  who  now  implies  that  they  have  discreditably  printed  others 
because  they  are  a  "  saleable  commodity  who  distinctly  charges  them 
with  "wilfully  garbling"  a  whole  correspondence;  and  who  attributed  to 
them  the  fabrication  of  an  original  document,  because  he  was  too  habi- 
tually careless  to  find  it,  though  its  place  was  plainly  pointed  out.  They 
cannot  think  it  necessary  to  prove,  that  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  supplied 
the  Abolition  Committee  with  copies  of  his  letter  on  the  Slave  Trade  at 
cost  price,  he  was  not  receiving  remuneration  from  a  society  to  which  he 
himself  contributed.  Above  all,  they  can  enter  into  no  controversy  with 
one  who  has  dared  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  affectionately  pro- 
mised services  which  he  never  intended  to  perform  (p.  75.),  and  har- 
boured and  transmitted  schemes  of  secret  vengeance,  where,  for  years, 
he  simulated  friendship  (p.  89.).  Such  allegations  are  their  own  best 
corrective. 
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The  second  count  in  the  charge  of  vilifying  Mr. 
Clarkson  rests  upon  the  needless  publication  of  the 
particulars  of  his  pecuniary  reimbursement.  That  in 
these  five  volumes  there  is  no  other  instance  in  which 
the  editors  are  even  accused  of  pandering  to  the  morbid 
curiosity  of  the  public,  is  a  prima  facie  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  there  was  some  strong  reason  for  their  making 
this  statement.  The  amount  of  their  forbearance 
in  all  cases  which  are  truly  private  can  be  known 
only  to  themselves.  Mr.  Clarkson  himself  would  have 
no  reason  for  satisfaction,  could  he  have  piqued  them 
into  publishing  what  they  deemed  it  better  to  suppress. 
But  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  a  public  matter. 
How  the  needful  funds  for  its  conduct  were  obtained, 
is  a  question  of  general  interest,  which  must  be  answered 
in  any  complete  history  of  that  long  struggle.  So  Mr. 
Clarkson  seems  to  have  perceived,  since  in  the  "  His- 
tory of  Abolition  "  he  expressly  says  that  he  felt  it  "  a 
duty  to  divulge  "  the  name  of  Mr.  Whitbread  as  having 
incurred  "considerable  expense"  in  the  cause  of  Aboli- 
tion. The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  work  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review"  refers  with  great  justice  to  this  instance 
of  "  generosity,"  and  expresses  satisfaction  at  its  public- 
ation. And  could  the  biographers  of  William  Wilber- 
force,  whose  purse  was  the  first  to  be  opened  when  the 
interests  of  the  Abolition  required  it,  be  silent  respecting 
his  acts  of  liberality  ?    No  man  had  been  more  ready 
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with  his  aid.  When  in  one  instance  the  abolitionists 
were  exposed  to  an  expensive  prosecution,  the  cost  de- 
volved on  him  as  the  ostensible  head  of  the  party,  and 
so  largely,  that  Mr.  Clarkson  supposed  (erroneously)  that 
he  must  have  been  indemnified  by  others.  How  could 
they,  under  these  circumstances,  submit  silently  to  the 
full  effect  hereafter  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  selection,  and  allow 
posterity  to  gather  that  the  aid  which  Mr.  Clarkson 
received  from  the  wealthier  friends  of  the  Abolition  was 
confined  to  the  honourable  example  of  Mr.  Whitbread  ? 

But  if  Mr.  Clarkson's  reimbursement  was  to  be  men- 
tioned, no  other  mode  of  mention  seemed  so  proper  as  a 
guarded  extract  of  such  passages  as  told  the  story  in  the 
language  of  the  actors.  Let  those  who  have  condemned 
this  publication  remember  all  the  charges  it  has  brought 
upon  the  editors,  and  then  say  whether  they  could  safely 
have  spoken  on  the  matter  except  in  the  very  words  of 
the  original  documents.  They  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  papers  establishing  an  event  of  historical  im- 
portance, which,  if  it  had  not  escaped  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
memory,  had  to  their  knowledge  never  escaped  his  lips. 
They  were  to  speak,  therefore,  merely  from  written  in- 
formation. They  were  to  speak  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  the  event,  but  had  avoided  all 
allusion  to  it.  Even  as  it  is,  the  charges  of  falsehood  and 
forgery  have  been  darkly  hinted  against  them.  For  these, 
indeed,  they  little  care.    Such  is  ever  the  reception  of 
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unpalatable  truths  by  minds  of  a  certain  class ;  only  they 
must  here  protest,  as  utterly  without  foundation,  against 
the  allegation  that  any  where  or  at  any  time  they  at- 
tempted to  represent  Mr.  Clarkson  as  "  hired  "  by  the 
committee  or  by  any  one.  They  deemed  it  necessary  to 
show,  fully  and  throughout,  the  nature  of  their  father's 
contributions,  and  to  do  this  they  judged  it  essential  to 
show  in  this  case  what  Mr.  Clarkson  received,  and  how 
he  received  it.  There  may  have  been  attendant  circum- 
stances which  made  the  details  of  this  act  of  justice 
painful  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  whilst  they  throw  so  strong 
a  light  upon  his  character,  that  they  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  editors.  But  they  cannot  allow  that  the 
mere  acceptance  of  such  reimbursement  implied  any 
thing  injurious  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Clarkson.  It 
could  be  no  disgrace  to  him  to  receive  what  it  was 
right  in  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  offer.  They  solemnly 
declare,  that  the  idea  of  representing  Mr.  Clarkson's 
zealous  labours  in  this  cause  as  having  sprung  in  any 
sense,  or  in  the  least  degree,  from  the  desire  or  expect- 
ation of  pecuniary  remuneration,  never  for  an  instant 
visited  their  minds.  They  knew  perfectly,  and  have 
never  expressed  the  slightest  doubt,  that  his  energies 
were  given  to  the  cause  at  a  sacrifice  of  private  fortune, 
and  without  a  notion  of  return. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  in  the  "  Strictures  "  that  Mr. 
Clarkson's  share  in  the  Abolition  struggle  is  every- 
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where  suppressed.     The  charge  is  general,  and  the 
answer,  therefore,  must  in  great  part  be  the  same.  The 
only  particulars  alleged  are,  first,  the  evident  mistake  of 
two,  for  three,  in  the  general  summary  of  the  committee  ; 
secondly,  that  Mr.  Clarkson  is  not  stated  to  have  been 
the  originator  of  the  Abolition  Committee;  and  thirdly, 
that  Mr.  Clarkson  is  not  mentioned  as  having  been 
present  at  the  last  public  meeting  on  the  subject,  over 
which  Mr.  Wilberforce  presided.  To  these  two  instances, 
and  to  the  general  charge,  the  editors  have  one  reply 
to  make.    They  have  not  undertaken  to  write  the  His- 
tory of  the  Abolition,  but  the  Life  of  William  Wilber- 
force.   In  keeping  to  this  subject  they  did  not,  there- 
fore, conceal  what  they  should  have  stated,  but  only 
abstained  from  digressions  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
avoid.    In  the  account  of  the  meeting  at  Freemason's 
Hall  Mr.  Clarkson's  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  neither 
is  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  other  "old  friends  of  the 
cause,"  "all"  of  whom  are  said  to  have  "  gathered  around 
Mr.  Wilberforce."*    Why  should  this  complaint  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Clarkson  rather  than  by  any  other  of 
those  numerous  and  respected  friends,  except  from  that 
peculiarity  in  Mr.  Clarkson  which  was  long  since  noticed 
in  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  then  under  the  direction  of 
Zachary  Macaulay  f,  as  having  led  Mr.  Clarkson  to  be- 

*  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  v.  p.  317. 
f  Christian  Observer,  No.  169. 
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come  his  own  biographer  under  the  general  title  of  His- 
torian of  the  Abolition  ?  Some  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  truest 
friends  have  not  been  induced  by  recent  clamour  to 
forget  this  truth.  "  What?"  asked  Mr.  Southey,  after 
critically  reading  the  Life  of  Wilberforce,  and  giving  to 
it  the  high  praise  that  "  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
better  done,"  "  What  shall  I  say  of  Thomas  Clarkson  ? 
That  nothing  of  this  sort  would  have  happened  if  at  the 
first  he  had  followed  my  advice."  That  advice  Mr. 
Southey  goes  on  to  specify  as  having  been  the  pro- 
fessed publication  of  "  Passages  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  Life," 
instead  of  a  "  History  of  the  Abolition."  Mr.  Clarkson 
had  been  the  foremost  figure  of  the  group  in  his  own 
History  of  Abolition ;  the  charge  "  they  do  not  notice 
me*  "  is  really  little  more  than  a  complaint  that  he 
is  not  equally  conspicuous  in  the  biography  of  Wilber- 
force. 

One  more  charge  remains :  — 

The  claim,  it  is  asserted,  of  priority  of  public  effort 
in  the  Abolition  cause  is  mistakenly  put  forth  for  Mr. 
Wilberforce. 

The  answer  is  simple.  No  such  claim  is  made.  The 
editors  declared  that  Mr.  Clarkson's  public  efforts  were 
the  earlier . .  .  They  have  never  stated  more,  than  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  efforts  were  not,  as  the  "  History  " 
implied,  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Clarkson's.    This  point  they 

*  Strictures,  p.  63. 
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have  abundantly  established.  All  they  would  now  say, 
is,  why  they  thought  it  worth  establishing.  Interesting 
as  it  must  be,  merely  as  a  fact,  to  trace  the  first  steps 
which  led  William  Wilberforce  to  the  great  object  of 
his  life,  they  might  not,  for  that  interest  merely,  have 
run  the  risk  of  irritating  Mr.  Clarkson's  just  admirers. 
So  far  as  it  concerned  Mr.  Wilberforcc's  fame  alone, 
it  could  matter  little  whether  Mr.  Clarkson's  writings, 
or  some  other  cause,  first  awoke  his  interest  in  this 
question.  But  it  seemed  to  the  editors  of  this  Life  that 
there  were  higher  and  more  sacred  truths  at  stake.  The 
great  eause  of  Abolition  has  too  often  been  debased  to 
the  low  level  of  a  party  contest.  In  their  view  it  was  a 
far  nobler  and  holier  cause.  If,  then,  their  view  was 
right,  it  was  of  no  trifling  importance  to  sever  it  as  far 
as  possible  from  such  alliances.  Nor  could  this  be 
more  effectually  done  than  by  tracing  up  the  efforts  of 
the  leader  in  the  cause  to  the  holy  fountain  from  which 
they  sprung  —  by  showing  that  the  true  fear  and  love 
of  God  had  breathed  into  the  soul  of  Wilberforce  this 
true,  bold,  and  patient  love  of  man. 

In  this  view,  how  high  an  example  do  the  pages  of 
his  life  exhibit.  They  are  the  history  of  one  endowed 
by  nature  with  no  usual  portion  of  human  sensibility, 
and  fitted  by  intellectual  superiority  for  great  attempts. 
Even  in  childhood,  a  subject  of  more  than  national 
interest  takes  possession  of  his  mind.    In  the  first  open- 
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ing  of  life,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  gaining  such  know- 
ledge of  its  extent,  as  might  have  led  him  to  devote  to 
it  the  fortuitous  endowments  of  influence  and  station. 
But  the  blight  of  worldly  pleasure  comes  across  this 
glorious  prospect.  At  length  a  beam  of  sacred  light 
bursts  through  the  veil.  Immediately  his  ancient  im- 
pulse revives,  and  the  youthful  sympathies,  which  the 
atmosphere  of  the  world  had  for  a  season  stifled,  shoot 
forth  with  all  their  natural  strength.  By  a  singular 
order  of  Providence,  those  whose  acquaintance  his 
religious  wants  prompted  him  to  cultivate — Newton, 
the  Middletons,  Latrobe,  Wesley  —  were  all  persons 
deeply  interested  and  peculiarly  conversant  with  the 
specific  subject  which  had  occupied  his  thoughts.  After 
a  short  time  he  takes  counsel  with  those  public  charac- 
ters whom  he  was  able  to  influence.  He  forms  the 
resolution  of  bringing  the  monstrous  enormity  before 
the  great  council  of  the  nation.  At  this  very  moment 
others  meet  him,  who  had  been  themselves  preparing 
to  bear  their  part  in  the  same  design.  Their  united 
efforts  are  harmoniously  directed  to  this  great  attempt. 
For  himself,  no  obstacle  deters  nor  does  any  delay  weary 
him,  till,  by  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  public  feeling 
gradually  attests  the  effect  of  his  continuous  and  un- 
ceasing labours. 

And  is  it  possible  to  look  on  such  a  spectacle  as  this, 
and  omit  to  do  justice  to  that  divine  power,  which  dis- 
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played  itself  as  the  fecundating  principle  of  the  other- 
wise fruitless  promise  of  human  sympathy  ?  And  can 
this  be  done  without  tracing  Mr.  Wilberforce's  resolu- 
tions to  their  real  source?  Would  it  not  be  the  most 
wilful  blindness  to  attribute  to  the  accidental  influence 
of  a  fellow  creature,  that  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself 
refers  to  its  true  source,  in  the  providential  intimations 
of  the  Great  Father  of  all  wisdom  ?  "  Surely  never  had 
I  more  cause  for  gratitude  than  now,  when  carrying  the 
great  object  of  my  life,  to  which  A  Gracious  Provi- 
dence DIRECTED  MY  THOUGHTS." 


The  writers  have  to  return  thanks  for  some  private 
communications  on  one  or  two  subjects  mentioned  in 
the  Life  of  Wilberforce,  to  which  due  attention  shall  be 
paid  in  a  new  edition*  In  particular,  they  feel  that, 
from  want  of  full  information,  they  have  not  done  ade- 
quate justice  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Haldane  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  mission  in  the  East  Indies. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

WILLIAM  WILBEEFOBCB,  ESQ, 


RT.  HON.  WM.  PITT  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Burton  Pynsent,  Saturday,  August  22.  1783. 

Dear  Wilberforce, 

I  hope  you  have  found  benefit  enough  from  your 
inland  rambling,  to  be  in  perfect  order  now  for  crossing 
the  seas.  Eliot  and  I  meet  punctually  at  Bankes's 
the  1st  of  September,  and  in  two  days  after  shall  be  in 
London.  Pray  let  us  see  you,  or  hear  from  you  by  that 
time,  and  do  not  verify  my  prophecy  of  detaining  us  a 
fortnight,  and  jilting  us  at  the  end  of  it.  We  shall 
really  not  have  a  day  to  lose,  which  makes  me  pursue 
you  with  this  hasty  admonition.  Adieu. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


RT.  HON.  WM.  PITT  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Burton  Pynsent,  August  30.  1783. 

Dear  Wilberforce, 

Your  letter  has  relieved  me  from  the  two  fears  I 
have  for  some  time  entertained ;  the  one  of  losing  the 
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pleasure  of  your  company,  the  other  of  being  made  to 
wait  for  it.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  state  of  your  eyes  ;  but 
I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  the  air  of  Rheims  is  exactly 
the  thing  for  you.  I  hope  to  find  it  equally  sovereign 
for  toothaches  and  swelled  faces,  which  have  perse- 
cuted me  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  as  if  it  was  the 
middle  of  a  session.  We  shall  agree  excellently  as  in- 
valids, and  particularly  in  making  the  robust  Eliot  fag 
for  us,  and  ride  bodkin,  and  letting  him  enjoy  all  the 
other  privileges  of  health.  He  is  to  be  at  Bankes's  cer- 
tainly on  the  2d  or  3d,  that  is,  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 
I  shall  be  there  the  1st,  and  mean  he  should  not  bait 
more  than  one  night  if  I  can  help  it.  Bankes  will  have 
some  reason  to  quarrel  with  me ;  but  I  hardly  see  why 
you  should  come  100  miles  from  London  merely  to  go 
back  the  next  day.  I  am  afraid  of  all  unnecessary 
delays,  as  we  shall  certainly  find  no  time  to  spare. 

If  you  can  meet  with  a  very  commodious  carriage,  I 
think  you  will  do  well  to  secure  it ;  if  not,  we  must  take 
up  with  such  as  Monsieur  Dessein  will  furnish  us  with 
at  Calais.  I  direct  this  to  the  Castle  of  Wimbledon.  If 
you  do  not  come  to  Bankes's  before  we  set  out,  leave 
word  in  Spring  Gardens  where  you  are,  that  we  may  be 
sure  of  you  as  soon  as  you  arrive.  I  have  heard  some 
rumour  of  your  having  talked  of  embarking  at  Bright- 
helmston ;  but  I  assure  you  Dover  is  the  place,  especially 
as  I  must  absolutely  pass  through  London. 

Yours  niost  sincerely, 

W.  Pitt. 
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RICHARD  PEPPER  ARDEN,  ESQ.*  TO  WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  March  SI.  1784. 

Dear  Wilberforce, 

I  received  your  letter,  and  you  may  be  assured 
of  every  wish  of  my  heart  for  your  success  if  you  stand 
for  Yorkshire.  God  grant  you  health  to  go  through  the 
fatigue  of  being  a  candidate  for  such  a  county. 

I  wrote  the  moment  I  received  your  letter,  to  my 
father,  desiring  him  to  exert  what  influence  he  has  in 
favour  of  Duncombe  and  you.  I  desired  him  likewise 
either  to  attend  at  the  nomination  himself,  or  send  my 
brother  if  he  is  at  home,  and  I  hope  he  will  subscribe 
handsomely.  His  estate  in  Yorkshire  is  not  a  very  large 
one ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  be  of  service 
to  you,  and  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  good  will. 
I  have  just  kissed  hands  as  attorney-general,  and  chief- 
justice  of  Chester.  Every  thing  goes  on 'well  both  at 
Cambridge  and  the  world  in  general  as  to  elections. 
Pitt,  thank  God,  keeps  his  health  and  spirits  amidst  a 
series  of  fatigues  which  would  make  me  mad. 

I  am,  dear  Wilberforce, 
Your  most  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

R.  P.  Arden. 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Alvanley. 
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RT.  HON.WM.  PITT  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Downing  Street,  December  24.  1784. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

I  hope  you  will  have  received  a  letter  I  sent  you 
last  post,  the  chief  business  of  which  was  to  apprise  you 
that  the  Reform  must  come  on  early  in  the  session  —  I 
now  think  the  time  must  be  between  the  20th  and  25th 
of  February.  Since  I  wrote,  I  find  that  it  is  probable 
a  meeting  will  be  called  before  that  time  in  Yorkshire, 
to  renew  a  general  petition,  and  in  fact  to  support  my 
proposals.  It  is  impossible  for  me  in  writing,  and  es- 
pecially in  violent  haste,  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars. 
1  think  a  reasonable  and  generally  satisfactory  proposal 
may  be  digested ;  and  I  am  working  hard  on  all  sides 
with  a  view  to  it.  The  idea  with  regard  to  Yorkshire 
seems  to  be  what  it  ought,  to  procure  as  general  a  con- 
currence of  the  county  as  possible,  and  to  steer  clear  of 
jealousies  with  regard  to  the  Association.*  Wyvill  seems 
to  suppose  the  business  not  very  difficult;  though  some 
friends  are  unwilling  to  stir.  The  time  of  the  meeting 
is  likely  to  be  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary. You  may  just  have  time  to  write;  and  your  sug- 
gestions to  your  party  (which,  I  believe,  is  not  less 
numerous,  in  proportion,  in  Yorkshire  than  in  the  House 
of  Commons)  may  be  of  great  use.  You  will  perhaps 
have  heard  from  Wyvill  about  this ;  but  I  would  not 

*  The  Yorkshire  Association.— Vide  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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delay  telling  you  all  I  know ;  as  your  taking  some  steps 
may  be  very  material,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence 
that  the  business  should  come  forward  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. 

Adieu  :  I  must  conclude,  having  no  time  for  foining — 
I  hope  you  have  in  abundance,  and  profit  by  that,  and 
by  being  some  hundred  miles  from  as  hard  a  winter  as 
the  last.  You  have  left  us  an  unreasonable  while  with- 
out any  news  of  your  motions ;  and  I  rather  fear  Aix-en- 
Provence  is  become  an  obsolete  direction,  but  it  is  the 
best  we  have. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  ELIOT  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

1784. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

To  begin  in  your  own  manner :  "  If"  you  think 
any  of  your  friends  here  have  not  written  to  you  because 
they  don't  love  and  esteem  you,  or  because  you  have  not 
been  very  much  and  very  constantly  in  their  thoughts 
since  you  went  abroad,  I  must  take  upon  me  to  say,  for 
all  and  each  of  them,  that  you  are  most  exceedingly 
mistaken,  and  doing  very  great  injustice  both  to  yourself 
and  them.  It  would  be  needless  to  add  that  I  am  very 
anxiously  longing  for  the  time  of  your  return  to  us, 
but,  besides  what  is  common  to  all  the  other  foinsters, 
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there  is  a  point  or  two  on  which  I  want  particularly  to 
talk  to  you. 

Pitt  has  written  to  you  lately,  so  I  will  say  nothing  of 
the  reform  of  parliament  except  what  has  happened 
since,  which  is  Wyvill's  letter :  I  don't  know  whether 
you  see  any  papers ;  but  he  says  he  has  authority  from 
Mr.  Pitt  to  say,  that  he  wall  exert  all  his  power  and 
weight,  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister,  to  carry  his  motion 
into  effect.  These  are  brave  words,  and  I  think  a  sort 
of  publication  of  secret  influence,  but  I  believe  his 
authority  did  not  extend  quite  so  far  as  he  seems  to 
think  it  did ;  though  Pitt  has  certainly  taken  due  pains 
about  it,  and,  I  understand,  sees  much  more  reason  to 
expect  success  than  he  imagined  after  Mr.  Sawbridge's 
motion.  The  Westminster  scrutiny,  I  fear,  will  not  end, 
in  any  way,  this  year,  especially  if  the  session  is  to  be 
as  short  as  we  are  promised,  for  you  are  to  know  none 
of  the  managers  will  hear  of  the  parliament's  sitting 
after  the  middle  of  May.  I  do  not  quite  believe  what 
they  say  of  their  readiness ;  however,  they  are  certainly 
very  forward  in  their  work,  and  our  first  lord  does  fag 
them  confoundedly.  The  resolutions  for  the  plan  of 
settlement  of  trade  with  Ireland  are  finally  drawn  up, 
and  I  believe  many  of  the  tax  bills  are  ready  to  be 
presented.  In  the  mean  while,  Pitt  has  found  time  to 
be  very  civil  and  attentive  to  your  favourite  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury  (Sally  Salisbury).  He  dined  there  about 
five  or  six  weeks  ago,  and,  what  is  almost  ridiculous, 
went  to  her  twelfth-night  ball,  very  much  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  butchers  and  bakers  of  Hartford  and  St. 
Albans.    Steele  showed  him  about  with  great  propriety, 
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and  they  became  "  sworn  brothers  to "  several  "  leash 
of  drawers." 

P  has  been  on  a  visit  to  E  ,  whom  he  found 

very  happy  on  his  600Z.  a  year,  and  supposing  he  should 
live  within  it.  He  is,  you  know,  at  a  lodge  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's,  in  Wiltshire  or  Hampshire.  The  old 
boy  is  thought  to  be  still  obstinate. 

I  hope  to  send  you  soon  an  account  of  my  proceedings 
about  a  reader.    Best  compliments  to  your  sister. 

I  am,  my  dear  W.?  your  ever  affectionate 

E.  J.  Eliot. 


RT.  HON.  WM.  PITT  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Brighthelmston,  September  30.  1785. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

I  can  hardly  imagine  (though  perhaps  from  ob- 
servation and  experience  you  may  guess)  how  it  has  come 
to  pass  that,  by  the  simple  operation  of  putting  off  only 
from  one  day  to  the  next,  I  have  been  now  some  months 
without  writing  to  you.  By  the  date  of  my  letter  you 
will  perceive  that  idleness  has  had  more  share  than 
business  in  the  latter  part  of  this  delay.  I  have  been 
here  about  three  weeks  in  the  enjoyment  of  exercise  and 
leisure,  and  eating  and  drinking;  things  which  to  me, 
from  their  antiquity,  were  nearly  forgotten,  and  (as  you 
know)  must  for  that  very  reason  have  the  charm  of 
novelty. 
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The  only  interruption  which  has  called  me  to  town, 
was  to  dispose  of  my  sister,  whom  Eliot  has  taken  into 
"his  possession,  as  you  have  probably  heard  from  him- 
self, if  he  has  yet  found  leisure  for  the  use  of  his  pen. 
They  are,  I  believe,  perfectly  happy  (though  after  hav- 
ing had  some  family  plagues  to  encounter) ;  and  this,  you 
will  imagine,  contributes  not  a  little  to  make  me  so.  A 
vacancy  has  occurred  of  remembrancer  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  an  office  for  life  of  about  1,400/.  per  annum, 
which  I  am  to  be  a  good  deal  abused  for  having  given 
to  Eliot.  I  think  not  justly,  though  perhaps  a  little 
plausibly;  but  which  I  shall  have  abundant  reason  to 
endure  with  patience.  It  will  be  obsolete  history  to 
talk  of  the  fate  of  the  Irish  propositions.  It  is  not 
forced  philosophy  which  makes  me  look  back  to  it  as  an 
issue  (though  not  the  best),  yet,  on  the  whole,  far  from 
bad.  To  have  carried  the  whole  triumphantly  would 
have  been  the  first  wish :  to  fail  without  endangering 
the  quiet  of  the  country,  and  even  with  fresh  security 
against  partial  innovations  in  the  present  state  of  our 
commercial  relations;  and  to  leave  the  business  on  a  clear 
and  honourable  issue,  to  be  resumed  or  abandoned  as 
the  real  current  of  opinion  in  that  country  may  direct, 
— ought  to  be  second.  And  that  I  take  to  be  the  actual 
situation.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  change  of  disposition 
already  in  favour  of  the  system.  But  I  receive  these 
reports  with  caution  ;  and  though  possibly  it  may  one 
day  be  called  for,  I  do  not  expect  that  day  to  be  very 
soon.  I  hear  of  you  at  Spa,  where  (except  for  climate) 
you  have,  I  imagine,  your  choice  at  once  of  all  nations 
in  a  small  compass ;  at  least  a  collection  of  what  your 
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friend  calls  excellent  specimens,  and  which  must  resemble 
a  little  the  forest  in  our  jardin  of  "  les  peuples  vegetaux 
surpris  de  croitre  ensemble"  I  hope  you  profit  by  the 
waters,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  your  prin- 
cipal care  to  select  the  best  correspondences  for  the  best 
wines  from  all  the  countries  you  hear  of.  I  am  going 
in  a  few  days  to  Somersetshire  to  meet  Eliot  and  my 
sister. 

I  touch  at  Bankes's  in  my  way  back,  and  shall  then 
conclude  my  holidays  with  a  fortnight  more  at  this 
place.  My  scene  of  business  is  removed  from  Putney 
Hill  to  one  in  Kent,  about  fourteen  miles  from  town, 
where  I  have  just  had  the  folly  to  purchase  the  most 
beautiful  spot  within  that  distance,  and  wanting  nothing 
but  a  house  fit  to  live  in.  A  propos,  we  are  all  turning 
country  gentlemen  very  fast;  George  Rose  having  just 
bought  an  estate  in  the  New  Forest,  which  he  vows  is 
just  a  breakfasting  distance.  The  produce  of  our  re- 
venues is  glorious,  and  I  am  half  mad  with  a  project 
which  will  give  our  supplies  the  effect  almost  of  magic 
in  the  reduction  of  debt.  It  will  be  at  least  new  and 
eccentric  enough  to  satisfy  your  constant  call  for  some- 
thing  out  of  the  common  way.  Pray  let  me  hear  from 
you  again  very  soon,  and  particularly  how  you  do,  and 
when  you  meditate  returning. 

Our  session  will  not  begin  till  the  end  of  January, 
and  will  end  of  course  by  the  29th  of  April. 

Adieu,  ever  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 
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RT.  HON.  WM.  PITT  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Downing  Street,  October  20.  1 785. 
Thursday. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

I  obey  punctually  the  commands  contained  in 
your  despatch  of  the  6th,  which  reached  me  only  last 
night ;  and  address  this  letter  immediately  to  Squire  Fec- 
tors.  The  tender  and  affecting  subject  which  you  have 
to  negotiate,  I  reserve  till  we  meet.  I  have  only  now  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  going  on  Saturday  next,  for  the  last 
time  this  season,  to  Brighthelmston,  with  Pratt  and 
Apsley.  Bob  Smith  and  Steele  are  there  likewise. 
I  shall  remain  there  till  this  day  fortnight,  being  Thurs- 
day, 3d  November,  when  I  shall  come  to  town  for  two 
days.  On  Saturday  the  5th  I  mean  to  take  possession 
(lest  the  opportunity  should  elapse)  of  Holwood  Hill, 
near  Bromley,  Kent  (the  name  and  description  of  my 
new  residence).  I  shall  continue  to  give  punctual  at- 
tendance, every  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  in 
Downing  Street,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  at  said  Hol- 
wood Hill,  till  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Did  you 
imagine  I  should  ever  be  able  to  give  so  exact  an  ac- 
count of  my  intended  motions  for  three  months  to  come  ? 
At  any  of  the  three  places,  namely,  Brighthelmston, 
Downing  Street,  or  Holwood,  I  can  answer  for  your 
finding  a  good  bed,  within  the  respective  periods  I  have 
mentioned.  Adieu. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  Pitt. 
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REV.  JOHN  NEWTON  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Coleman  Street  Buildings,  15th  November,  1786. 

My  dear  Sir, 

You  see,  that  when  I  asked  your  permission  to 
write,  I  really  intended  to  make  use  of  it.  After  what  has 
passed,  and  your  kindness  and  freedom  with  me,  it  might 
seem  formal  to  ask  leave ;  but  I  might  have  been  de- 
terred otherwise,  through  a  fear  that  you  might  make  a 
point  of  answering  my  letter ;  and  I  should  not  be  will- 
ing either  to  put  your  eyes  to  an  unnecessary  trial,  or 
to  break  into  your  time,  of  which  I  believe  you  have 
little  to  spare. 

When  I  consider  you  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  whom 
you  serve,  and  who  will  preserve  you  immortal  till  the 
service  he  has  appointed  you  in  this  poor  world  is  com- 
pleted, I  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  quite  easy  about  you. 
Yet  I  hope  the  feelings,  which  I  cannot  wholly  suppress 
when  I  think  of  those  whom  I  love,  though  mixed  with 
a  blameable  unbelief,  are  not  wholly  blameable  in  them- 
selves. I  conceive  that  the  religion  which  is  from  above 
is  not  designed  to  divest  us  of  the  sensibilities  and  sym- 
pathies which  seem  to  belong  to  humanity  in  its  perfect 
state,  and  to  be  necessary  to  qualify  us  for  the  duties  of 
social  life,  though  it  certainly  ought  to  regulate  them. 
I  excuse  myself  in  this  way  for  a  degree  of  solicitude  I 
feel,  to  know  how  you  performed  your  journey.  I  ap- 
prove and  admire  your  motive  for  the  mode  of  travelling 
which  you  chose ;  but  I  could  not  help  wishing  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  infirm  state  of  your  health,  you 
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had  not  obliged  yourself  to  walk  to  the  inn  so  early  in 
the  morning,  nor  to  the  hurry  of  a  coach  which  goes 
from  London  to  Bath  in  a  single  day.  However,  a  line 
by  your  order  from  Mr.  Cragg*y  informing  me  that  your 
health  is  not  worse  than  when  we  parted,  will  make  me 
easy,  and,  I  hope,  thankful. 

And  now,  what  shall  I  say  farther?  I  am  not  willing 
to  send  you  much  blank  paper,  though  it  will  not  cost 
you  postage.  I  have  an  inexhaustible  subject  always  at 
hand,  and  yet  am  frequently  at  a  loss  how  to  fill  up  a 
letter;  and,  at  present,  while  I  write,  a  harpsichord  is 
tuning  in  my  ears,  which  does  not  at  all  help  my  inven- 
tion. Methinks  I  may  compare  myself  to  a  harpsichord. 
How  often  in  tuning,  how  seldom  in  tune,  and  how  soon 
put  out  of  tune  again.  My  imagination,  in  particular, 
is  an  instrument,  which  seems  not  in  my  own  power : 
happy  am  I  when  it  is- under  a  gracious  influence;  but 
at  times  it  seems  as  if  an  evil  genius  had  the  command 
of  the  keys;  then  I  am  tortured  with  a  medley  of  folly, 
discord,  and  confusion,  from  which  I  cannot  run,  nor 
can  I  stop  my  ears  against  it,  for  it  is  within  me.  Won- 
derful is  the  grace  that  can  cause  the  voice  of  joy  and 
melody  to  be  heard,  when  but  a  little  before  all  was 
disorder  and  distress.  If  the  Lord  appears,  the  storm 
is  hushed,  and  a  calm  succeeds. 

I  might  have  returned  Mr.  Lindsey'sf  Works  with 
Dr.  Blair's  Lectures ;  but  as  you  were  going  from  us,  I 
detained  them  till  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

*  His  secretary. 

|  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey.  Vide  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
and  129. 
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you  again.  I  thought  to  put  them  into  your  own  hands, 
and  to  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  wish  that  you 
would  keep  them  under  lock  and  key.  You  have  a  pro- 
mising household,  who  I  hope  profit  by  your  well- 
directed  endeavours  to  promote  their  edification.  I 
think  Mr.  Lindsey's  are  dangerous  books  to  be  in  the 
way  of  your  servants.  I  thought  to  read  them  myself, 
but  it  was  a  foolish  curiosity,  and  1  was  obliged  to 
stop  when  I  had  proceeded  a  little  way  in  the  second 
volume ;  for  though  I  was  sensible  of  the  sophistry  and 
effrontery  of  many  of  his  arguments  and  objections, 
yet  somehow  my  mind  was  entangled  and  hurt;  and 
after  I  had  put  the  books  away,  it  was  two  or  three 
days  before  I  was  composed  again.  Now,  as  I  conceive 
there  is  no  creature  upon  earth  who  would  be  more 
wretched  than  I  if  Mr.  Lindsey's  scheme  could  be 
true;  and  as,  through  mercy,  I  have  for  many  years 
had  no  more  habitual  doubt  of  the  Saviour's  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  than  of  my  own  existence,  —  it 
may  seem  strange  that  my  thoughts  could  be  hurt  by 
any  thing  in  Mr.  L.'s  power  to  suggest.  But  I  had  no 
proper  call  or  occasion  which  might  justify  my  read- 
ing him  at  that  time;  and  poison  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with;  for  it  may  injure  a  good  constitution,  even  though 
a  powerful  antidote  might  prevent  it  from  proving 
mortal.  But  the  unexperienced  and  unwary  are  often 
hurt  by  the  fine  words  and  fair  speeches  of  those  who 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  therefore,  as  I  might  incautiously 
have  burnt  my  own  fingers  with  Mr.  Lindsey's  books,  I 
could  wish  for  the  sake  of  others  tnat  noli  me  tangere 
were  written  in  capitals  upon  them  all. 
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I  take  up  my  pen  this  morning  for  the  fourth  time 
since  I  began  my  letter,  so  frequent  are  my  interrup- 
tions. I  love  retirement  and  leisure,  and  1  was  long 
favoured  with  them  at  Olney :  London  has  brought  me 
into  very  different  scenes ;  but  as  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
post  which  the  Lord  allotted  me — which  I  did  not  con- 
trive for  myself,  nor  take  a  single  step  towards  the  pro- 
curing, —  I  am  satisfied  with  it,  and  thankful  for  it.  My 
apparent  opportunities  for  usefulness  are  greatly  en- 
larged ;  and  this  ought  to  be  my  first  object,  to  which  all 
personal  considerations  should  give  place — for  I  am  not 
my  own  ;  nor  was  I  brought  from  Africa,  and  redeemed 
from  the  bondage  of  Satan,  to  live  to  myself.  If  I  may 
venture  to  say  of  the  Lord  in  the  apostle's  words,  His  I 
am,  and  Him  I  serve,  then  I  may  cheerfully  leave  the  how, 
the  how  long,  and  the  where,  and  all  circumstantial  mat- 
ters to  Him  :  not  that  my  appointment  seems  to  call  for 
much  resignation;  I  am  certainly  honoured  and  favoured; 
I  have  many  comforts  at  home,  many  kind  friends 
abroad ;  my  ministry  is  acceptable ;  I  live  in  peace ;  and 
am  mercifully  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  discord,  ani- 
mosity, and  confusion,  by  which  many  are  agitated. 
Can  I  even  desire  more?  Such,  however,  is  the  in- 
gratitude and  inconstancy  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  is 
no  small  mercy  to  be  able  to  say,  I  have  learned  to  be 
content,  even  in  a  favourable  situation.  You  likewise, 
Sir,  are  in  your  post,  and  yours  is  a  post  of  honour. 
Many,  perhaps,  who  view  you  from  a  distance,  envy 
you,  and  would  be  glad  to  change  places  with  you :  1 
love  and  respect  you,  but  I  do  not  envy  you :  perhaps 
you  have  less  time  at  your  own  disposal,  and  meet  with 
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more  things  in  your  path,  which  do  not  accord  with 
your  inclination,  than  myself.  But  if  you  are,  upon  the 
whole,  where  and  what  the  Lord  would  have  you  to  be, 
this  thought  reconciles  you  to  the  unavoidables  which 
are  connected  with  your  situation;  and  I  hope  great 
usefulness  to  the  public,  and  to  the  church  of  God,  will 
be  your  present  reward. 

To  you,  as  the  instrument,  we  owe  the  pleasing  pros- 
pect of  an  opening  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Who  can  tell  what  im- 
portant consequences  may  depend  upon  Mr.  Johnson's* 
going  to  New  Holland  ?  It  may  seem  but  a  small  event 
at  present:  so  a  foundation  stone,  when  laid,  is  small 
compared  with  the  building  to  be  erected  upon  it ;  but 
it  is  the  beginning,  and  the  earnest  of  the  whole.  This 
small  beginning  may  be  like  the  dawn  which  advances 
to  a  brighter  day,  and  lead  on  to  the  happy  time  when 
many  nations,  which  now  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  shadow  of  death,  shall  rejoice  in  the  light  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

I  suppose  it  will  not  be  news  to  say  that  poor  Mr. 
Unwin  is  laid  up  with  a  putrid  fever  at  Winchester.  So 
far  Mr.  H.  Thornton  and  he  were  on  their  way  home- 
ward when  this  embargo  stopped  their  progress.  It  has 
brought  him  very  low,  and  it  will  be  several  days  yet 
before  the  fever  will  turn,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
he  is  not  judged  to  be  in  immediate  danger.  Lord  ! 
what  is  man  ?  and  wrhat  is  life  ?  How  soon  may  our 
prospects  be  clouded,  and  our  plans  disconcerted  !  But 
what  a  comfort  to  be  assured  that  in  this  state  of  uncer- 

*  The  first  chaplain  sent  to  New  South  Wales. 
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tainty  our  afflictions  do  not  happen  to  us  at  random, 
but  are  all  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
love,  and  all  engaged  to  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  the  Lord. 

My  letter  has  been  four  or  five  days  in  hand,  but  I 
am  at  length  near  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  If  I  treated 
you  with  ceremony,  I  might  keep  it  as  much  longer,  till 
I  had  time  to  write  a  fair  copy.  But  I  find  more  plea- 
sure in  treating  you  as  a  friend,  who  will  allow  me  to 
write  without  restraint,  and  excuse  what  is  amiss  for  the 
intention's  sake.    Mrs.  Newton  presents  her  respects. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Very  sincerely, 
Your  much  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

John  Newton. 


FROM  WILLIAM  HEY,  ESQ. 

Leeds,  1786. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  you  wished  me  to  commit  to  paper  some  of 
the  hints  which  I  took  .the  freedom  to  offer  to  your 
consideration  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
Leeds,  I  now  sit  down  to  give  you  a  very  brief  enumer- 
ation of  the  topics  I  touched  upon. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  religion  invariably 
in  any  time  without  interruption ;  and  since  the  cor- 
ruption of  mankind  is  constantly  operating,  so  that  the 
best  societies  degenerate,  it  seems  the  most  prudent 
method,  while  the  church  is  in  a  spiritual  state  to  form 
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a  public  liturgy  and  ritual,  and  to  guard  against  the 
intrusion  of  the  heterodox  by  a  scriptural  formulary  or 
confession  of  faith.  A  church  formed  upon  this  plan 
has  a  suitable  mode  of  worship  for  the  devout,  while 
religion  flourishes  in  any  place ;  it  affords  support  and 
comfort  to  the  pious  minority,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
people  and  the  minister  are  not  in  a  state  of  religion  ; 
and  it  proves  a  great  help  to  any  religious  minister  who 
may  be  employed  in  a  place  where  few  righteous  are  to 
be  found. 

Those  congregations  who  submit  the  whole  of  public 
worship  to  the  skill  and  abilities  of  the  minister,  may 
do  very  well  while  blessed  with  an  able  and  pious  man : 
but  when  the  minister  is  unsound  in  his  principles,  and 
irreligious  in  his  conduct,  the  people  have  nothing  to 
make  their  public  worship  a  spiritual  service,  unless  the 
Word  of  God  be  read,  or  some  devout  hymns  sung, 
which  have  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  by  long  use. 

The  power  of  patrons  is  grievously  complained  of  by 
democratical  congregations  ;  and  while  the  people  re- 
main devout,  it  would  be  happy  if  they  could  always 
choose  their  own  minister:  though  they  would  not  always 
choose  the  best,  they  would  at  least  keep  out  the  hetero- 
dox and  profane.  But  what  must  be  the  case  when 
the  people  themselves  are  fallen  away,  which  will  cer- 
tainly happen  ?  They  will  then  choose  such  a  minister 
as  suits  their  corrupt  taste ;  and  their  recovery  is,  there- 
fore, past  hope ;  for  God  does  not  take  any  other 
method  than  the  ministry  to  recover  bodies  of  men. 
A  dissenting  congregation  that  hath  once  deserted  the 
truth  and  purity  of  the  Gospel,  seems  to  be  lost  for  ever: 
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this  is  not  the  case  where  the  choice  of  the  minister 
does  not  depend  upon  the  people. 

Experience  confirms  this  reasoning.  The  noncon- 
formist ministers  were  certainly  in  a  more  religious 
state  than  the  majority  of  the  clergy  in  the  last  century. 
They  set  out  with  every  advantage  at  the  close  of  that 
century ;  the  act  of  toleration  giving  full  liberty  to 
constitute  their  churches  on  what  they  thought  to  be 
the  most  scriptural  model.  But  what  has  been  the 
consequence?  Socinianism  (another  word  for  infidelity) 
has  overrun  them ;  they  are  departing  with  the  great- 
est speed  from  the  purity  and  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
In  this  part  of  the  kingdom  almost  every  old  dissenting 
congregation  is  Socinian  —  York,  Leeds,  Wakefield, 
Halifax,  Bradford,  &c.  Their  form  of  worship  and 
church  government  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  defect : 
they  allow  it,  or  rather  they  boast  of  it;  but,  instead 
of  thinking  it  a  defect,  they  glory  in  it  as  a  great  ex- 
cellency. 

If  then  (through  the  invariable  corruption  of  man- 
kind) every  dissenting  congregation  will  in  the  long  run 
become  Infidel,  or  Socinian  if  you  please,  it  deserves  our 
attention  to  use  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  evil  con- 
sequence in  those  who  now  are  united  to  the  church  of 
England. 

To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  to  benefit  the  people  im- 
mediately, let  every  pious  clergyman  unite  his  people 
into  firm  Christian  society,  as  fast  as  he  is  enabled  to 
awaken  and  convert  them  to  righteousness ;  let  this 
union  be  such  as  will  most  effectually  attach  them  to 
the  church,  as  well  as  to  each  other.    Let  every  such 
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minister  remind  his  people  that  they  must  soon  be  de- 
prived of  his  help,  and  will  probably  not  obtain  a  suc- 
cessor of  like  mind :  direct  them  to  prepare  for  this 
event ;  show  them  how  to  conduct  themselves  under  it: 
teach  them  to  keep  themselves  as  a  spiritual  phalanx 
against  all  their  enemies,  waiting  patiently  and  praying 
earnestly  for  another  spiritual  minister;  but  by  no 
means  leaving  the  fold  before  the  shepherd  arrives. 
A  little  reflection  will  point  out  the  properest  method 
of  uniting  the  people  upon  this  plan  :  and  if  once  the 
people  are  well  instructed  in  their  privileges,  it  may 
be  reasonably  expected  that  one  revival  of  religion 
would  hardly  be  extinct  before  another  would  be  begun. 
Our  excellent  public  services  afford  great  helps  for  such 
a  plan. 

By  such  a  method  the  pious  clergy  would  begin  to 
see  their  own  importance,  and  would  more  abundantly 
rejoice  in  the  work  of  the  Lord:  their  people  would 
the  more  value  them,  and  profit  by  their  labours;  and 
a  holy  seed  would  be  scattered,  that  might  in  time  fill 
the  land.  At  least,  this  is  doing  all  that  human  pru- 
dence, directed  by  the  Word  of  God,  can  effect. 

The  irregularity  of  the  means  used  to  carry  on  the 
late  work  of  God  in  this  land,  has  given  a  cast  even  to 
the  most  regular  of  the  spiritual  clergy :  they  have 
caught  the  contagion  of  irregularity,  and  the  church  of 
England  seems  to  be  little  better  by  their  labours  : 
the  righteous  are  perpetually  swept  out  of  it.  The 
clergy  would  make  themselves  a  more  respectable  body 
(I  speak  only  of  the  evangelical  ones)  if  their  conduct 
was  more  consistent  with  the  rules  of  their  church ;  if 
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they  strove  more  to  inspire  their  people  with  a  love  for 
their  public  prayers  and  church  order,  and  lead  them 
to  cultivate  communion  with  God  in  a  way  that  would 
not  detach  them  from  the  church  they  profess  to  serve. 

This,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  outline  of  the  reasoning  I 
used,  and  the  plan  I  suggested.  To  enlarge,  by  way  of 
proof  or  illustration,  on  every  part,  would  fill  a  volume 
instead  of  a  letter. 

I  profess  myself  a  member  of  the  church  of  England 
on  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  yet  I  think  myself 
happy  in  having  some  prejudices  in  its  favour.  Its  de- 
fects, and  such  there  are  in  all  human  institutions,  are 
hereby  lessened;  its  excellencies  made  more  forcible. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Word  of  God  has  left  no  com- 
plete plan  for  Christian  worship  or  church  government, 
yet  has  commanded  both,  and  has  forbidden  us  (as  in- 
dividuals) lightly  to  break  established  customs.  I  see 
the  traces  of  episcopal  authority  in  the  New  Testament 
much  more  clearly  than  that  of  an  equality  of  ministers ; 
but  I  could  submit  to  the  church  of  Holland  or  Scotland, 
was  I  a  Dutchman  or  a  Scot,  being  persuaded  that  no- 
thing is  a  lawful  ground  of  dissent  but  the  requirement 
of  something  sinful.  I  am  not  required  to  do  any  sinful 
act  in  order  to  preserve  my  union  with  the  church ; 
therefore  I  durst  not  leave  it,  though  it  had  some  im- 
perfections. However,  I  rejoice  that  many  of  its  offices 
are  of  the  purest  kind  —  strict  copies  of  evangelical 
truth  and  purity. 

The  grand  argument  urged  by  the  dissenters,  on 
which  the  whole  turns,  is  this,  —  that  it  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  authority  of  Christ  to  make  those  things 
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necessary  which  he  has  left  undetermined.  This,  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded,  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  done  by  every 
church  under  heaven.  No  Christian  society  can  possibly 
subsist  without  it.  No  public  worship,  nor  church  go- 
vernment can  be  had  without  uniformity  in  order  and 
rule  —  such  order  and  rule  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  Ergo. — But  I  must  conclude. — May 
God  bless  you  in  all  your  labours.  May  it  please  God 
long  to  preserve  our  present  privileges.  I  hear  that  the 
disaffected  clergy  are  likely  to  make  another  attempt  to 
destroy  our  excellent  articles,  &c.  May  He  that  sitteth 
above  laugh  them  to  scorn  ! 

I  am,  in  Christian  affection 

and  sincere  esteem,  yours, 

W.  Hey. 


[These  letters  are  inserted  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  statement 
concerning  the  cause  of  Mr.  Pitt's  pecuniary  embarrassments.  ] 

ROBERT  SMITH,  ESQ.*  TO  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE, 

ESQ. 

Saturday,  Brighthelmston,  1786. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

Indifferently  as  I  thought  of  our  friend's  do- 
mestic management,  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  an 
account  as  the  box  contained.    The  first  article  in 

Mr.  Wood's  paper,  7914/.  6s.  Sd.  old  bills  unpaid,  P  

could  not  have  been  apprised  of,  or  at  least  could  not 
have  recollected,  when  he  told  us,  that  being  about  to 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Carrington. 
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receive  three  quarters  of  his  salary,  he  should  have 
enough  to  pay  all  the  tradesmen. 

I  hope  you  will  immediately  procure  these  old  bills, 
and  that,  for  his  sake,  they  may  contain  the  demands  of 
more  tradesmen  than  those  you  have  sent  me,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  are  deficient  in  so  many  material  articles, 
that  any  general  conclusion  taken  from  them  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  expenses  of  housekeeping  for  last  year, 
will  prove  fallacious. 

The  necessity,  however,  of  bringing  his  affairs  into 
some  better  order  is  now  so  apparent,  that  no  man  who 
is  attached  to  his  person,  or  values  his  reputation,  can  be 
easy  while  he  knows  it  is  undone.    I  hope,  therefore, 

that  you  will  be  able  to  make  P  thoroughly  sensible 

of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  reform,  not  with  a  view 
to  save  money,  but  to  retrieve  his  affairs.  To  carry  the 
measures  for  this  purpose  into  execution,  it  is  necessary 
he  should  see  the  evil  in  its  full  extent,  and  what  the 
consequence  must  inevitably  be  if  he  should  continue 
his  present  domestic  administration. 

I  have  looked  over  many  of  the  bills.  From  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made  out,  the  butcher's  par- 
ticularly, it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  precisely  about 
them,  but  that  the  extravagance  surprises  me.  For  the 
meat  is  sent  in  in  great  quantities,  without  particulars 
being  mentioned.  On  a  Saturday  there  is  generally 
three  or  four  hundredweight.  To-morrow  I  will  write 
again ;  in  the  mean  time, 

I  am,  my  dear  Wilberforce, 
Ever  yours, 

R.  Smith. 
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ROBERT  SMITH,  ESQ.  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Sunday. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

After  I  wrote  last  night,  I  employed  myself  in  ex- 
amining the  first  month's  bills,  viz.  January,  1785.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  how  many  persons  there  were  in  his 
family  during  that  time :  but  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
private  house  in  the  kingdom  where  such  a  quantity  of 
provisions,  as  are  charged,  could  be  consumed.  It  must 
also  be  recollected,  that  this  month  of  January,  1785, 
parliament  sat;  and,  therefore,  he  often  either  dined  out, 
or  was  prevented  making  that  meal  regularly  at  home. 

Inclosed  is  an  abstract  of  each  week's  expense,  to- 
gether with  the  general  amount  of  the  whole  month. 

The  butcher's  bill  only  is  96/.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  3800  pounds  of  meat  could  be  dressed  in  twenty- 
eight  days,  which  (if  on  an  average  it  cost  6d.  per 
pound)  must  have  been  the  case.  The  poulterer's,  fish- 
monger's, and  indeed  all  the  bills,  exceed  any  thing  I 
could  have  imagined;  and  the  charges  are  in  general 
much  higher  than  I  pay. 

It  may  appear  ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  expenses  of 

my  own  family  in  comparison  with  P  's  ;  but  when  I 

have  had  company  in  the  house  at  Hampstead  for  a  week 
together,  and  have  had  every  day  as  good  dinners  as 
my  cook  could  dress  (perhaps  there  were  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  in  family)  the  butcher's  bill,  at  the  highest,  was 

6/.,  and  the  baker's  21.  Now  though  P  's  bills  ought 

certainly  to  be  a  great  deal  higher,  yet  when  they  come 
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to  be  from  20/.  to  25/.  for  meat  only,  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting much  imposition. 

The  same  extravagance  seems  to  me  to  go  through 
the  whole.  In  October,  when  he  was  away  the  whole 
time,  the  butcher's  bill  is  40/.,  and  ten  pounds  of  tea  is 
drunk. 

That  you  may  perceive  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  I 
have  inclosed  in  another  cover  one  week's  bills,  viz.  the 
second  week  in  the  account  ending  January  29th, 
which  I  preferred  to  the  first  week,  because  that  maybe 
considered  as  something  extraordinary  on  account  of 
the  queen's  birth-day.  You  will  judge  whether  the  con- 
sumption of  so  much  provision  could  have  fairly  taken 
place.  I  brought  a  book  with  me  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  account  through  the  year,  in  the  manner 
of  the  inclosed  paper ;  but  so  many  bills  are  wanting, 
that  it  would  be  imperfect,  and  Wood  seems  to  have  done 
them  very  regularly  in  months. 

I  find  myself  much  better,  but  by  no  means  strong 
enough  to  encounter  London  at  present.  Mrs.  Smith 
desires  her  love. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  Smith. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MISS   . 

London,  22d  February,  1787. 

Indeed,  my  dear  ,  I  trust  you  do  "  wish  to  be 

right,"  and  on  that  ground  you  may  justly  be  congra- 
tulated :  so  long  as  you  preserve  this  frame  of  mind  all 
will  be  well.  This  is  the  perfectness  and  simplicity  of 
heart  mentioned  in  Scripture  with  expressions  of  pecu- 
liar approbation :  and  that  tenderness  of  conscience  that 
humility  and  watchfulness  which  accompany  it,  admira- 
bly dispose  us  to  walk  through  this  scene  of  temptations 
as  pilgrims  and  strangers,  who  are  seeking  a  better 
country  in  constant  dependence  on  God's  grace  through 
Christ,  and  looking  for  the  guidance  of  that  good 
Shepherd,  who  kindly  promises  that  he  will  carry  the 
lambs  in  his  bosom  and  gently  lead  them  that  are  with 
young.  These  are  figurative  expressions,  but  they  are 
not  unmeaning  ones ;  we  should  translate  them  into 
common  language  and  carry  them  about  with  us  as  the 
Eastern  nations  do  their  amulets  and  charms.  Be  not 
discouraged  if  you  do  not  find  your  doubts  so  thoroughly 
eradicated  as  you  flatter  yourself  they  are;  many  good 
men,  though  in  the  main  and  unshakenly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  have  been  grievously  harassed 
by  them,  and  I  believe  they  are  often  the  suggestions  of 
the  Tempter,  which  neither  reason  nor  Scripture  give  us 
any  rule  to  distinguish  from  the  suggestions  of  our  own 
imagination.  These  objections  are  often  not  particular, 
or  directed  to  any  one  specific  point,  but  it  is  rather  a 
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general  sort  of  stupid  doubting  whether  the  whole  be 
not  a  delusion.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  combating  the 
enemy  is  to  fly  from  him  in  speculation  and  fight  him 
practically.  I  mean  when  our  reason  on  a  fair  inquiry 
has  been  once  convinced,  let  us  determine  to  act  as  if 
these  things  were  true,  and  (such  is  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind)  we  shall  gradually  find  these  incre- 
dulities dissipate,  and  obtain  a  more  settled  and  deep- 
rooted  satisfaction  that  "  they  are  not  idle  fables." 

Never  forget  that  Christ  Jesus  is  to  be  made  unto  His 
people  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification  and 
redemption  :  were  we  ever  to  bear  this  in  view  and  act 
on  it,  how  much  more  wise  and  upright  and  holy  should 
we  be.  It  is  pride  and  self-dependence  that  ruin  us ; 
whereas,  were  we  to  look  with  stedfast  eye  to  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith,  we  should  learn  to  despise  both 
the  pleasures  and  the  griefs  of  this  life,  and  long  for  that 
blessed  day,  which,  disencumbering  the  people  of  God 
from  their  fleshly  impediments,  shall  introduce  them 
into  that  state  of  glory  of  which  Christ  died  to  purchase 
for  them  the  everlasting  possession.  When  you  have 
any  thing  to  say,  write :  I  know  you  will  give  me  credit 
for  thinking  of  you,  though  you  do  not  hear  from  me, 
and  therefore  I  shall  be  silent  or  not,  as  suits  my  conve- 
nience. 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MISS  WILBERFORCE. 

London,  30th  March,  1787. 

My  dearest  Sister, 

You  desire  an  answer  by  return  of  post,  therefore 
though  much  hurried,  I  cannot  delay  writing  to  you. 

I  consider  your  doubts  as  the  effect  of  bodily  com- 
plaint rather  than  a  refusal  of  assent  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity;  though  satisfied  they  again  recur  with  un- 
diminished force,  and  so  they  will  continue  to  do,  and 
you  must  be  prepared  to  expect  and  learn  to  disregard 
them.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  ridding  yourself  of  them 
is  to  act  as  though  they  did  not  exist ;  and  I  think  they 
afford  not  sufficient  ground  for  your  absenting  yourself 
from  the  Communion.  In  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper 
we  make  a  public  profession  of  our  being  willing  to 
risk  our  all  on  Christ  and  to  appear  before  our  Maker, 
relying  on  His  merits  alone  for  our  favourable  acceptance 
with  Him ;  we  also  solemnly  devote  ourselves  to  His  ser- 
vice, and  declare  that  we  will  endeavour  to  live  to  His 
glory,  as  those  whom  He  has  purchased,  &c.  Now  in 
all  this  you  could  join  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart ; 
and  if  fears  and  hesitation  and  doubts  distract  you,  re- 
member the  poor  man  in  the  gospel,  "  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  Thou  my  unbelief."  At  all  events,  however,  do  not 
distress  yourself  in  debating  whether  you  shall  commu- 
nicate or  not,  but  comfort  yourself  by  the  assurance  of 
Christ  that  His  yoke  is  easy,  and  that  the  pure  in  heart, 
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they  who  are  simple  in  their  views  and  mean  honestly, 
shall  be  blessed.  Perhaps  I  may  see  you  before  Easter 
Sunday :  I  find  our  vacation  is  to  be  five  or  six  days 
longer  than  I  was  aware  of:  Milner  is  very  indifferent, 
and  I  could  like  to  be  a  little  with  him  during  the  re- 
cess. You  also  enter  into  my  plan,  and  perhaps  you 
would  meet  me  at  Cambridge  or  somewhere,  and  tour 
it  for  a  few  days.  I  think  the  scheme  might  be  of  advan- 
tage to  all  of  us:  but  all  is  at  present  undetermined; 
let  me  know  what  are  your  feelings  about  it  without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


REV.  WILLIAM  MASON  TO  W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Aston,  April  2,  1787. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  sorry  that  you  took  the  trouble  of  using 
your  eyes  in  writing  to  me  on  such  a  trifling  occasion.  I 
solicited  you  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  purely  that  I  might  not 
put  you  to  that  expense  of  eyesight.  I  hope,  however, 
as  you  make  no  complaint  on  that  score,  that  you  are 
now  better  than  wrhen  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
at  Aston.  I  will  only  say  that  the  person  whom  I  re- 
commended, having  been  long  in  the  Custom-house  ser- 
vice, and  grown  into  years,  with  a  numerous  family 
also,  might  be  a  proper  object  of  advancement,  if  any 
additional  officers  (as  were  expected)  should  be  made 
in  that  department.    I  did  not  look  so  high  for  him  as 
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to  the  office  of  a  land  waiter  on  the  present  establish- 
ment. 

The  word  establishment  leads  me  by  a  very  natural 
epistolary  connection  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tion which  has  so  lately  been  agitated  in  Parliament, 
about  which  I  have  not  been  so  solicitous  as  perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  been,  but  which  I  think  has  been  decided 
in  the  best  way  it  could.  It  is  certain,  or  in  parlia- 
mentary phrase  I  am  free  to  say,  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  enjoy  the  first  honours  of  the  establishment, 
and  possess  its  greatest  emoluments,  do  not  act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  do  that  establishment  all  the  credit  that  they 
might;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  those  who  are 
ambitious  of  obtaining  the  same  honours,  do  it  generally 
by  means  which  tend  equally  to  its  discredit ;  yet  dis- 
credited as  it  is,  even  to  make  me  almost  ashamed  of  my 
profession,  I  think  it  better  than  no  establishment  at 
all,  and  that  I  am  of  opinion  it  soon  would  have  been, 
if  this  as  a  previous  question  had  been  carried.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  appears  now  to  be  so  strange  a  change 
of  tenets  in  a  great  part,  if  not  the  principal  body  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  their  teachers  disseminate  certain  opinions 
so  boldly  (I  had  almost  said  blasphemously,)  that  I 
think  they  have  little  right  to  find  more  than  toleration 
from  those  who  have  the  power  to  prevent  their  having 
it ;  if  to  those  considerations  be  added  those  enthusi- 
astic notions  and  extreme  Calvinistical  doctrines  which 
others  propagate  with  so  intemperate  a  zeal,  and  in  so 
irregular  a  manner,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present 
moment  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  to  hazard  a 
change  of  the  present  existing  laws  on  this  subject.  But 
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as  I  know  not  how  either  you  or  your  colleague  voted 
on  the  question,  I  am  perhaps  calling  another  important 
matter  into  question  —  videlicet,  the  wisdom  of  my  re- 
presentatives :  be  this  as  it  may,  I  will  not  affront  the 
candour  of  either  of  you  by  making  an  apology.  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  the  part  Mr.  Pitt  has  taken  in  this  business 
should  in  any  degree  hurt  him  as  a  minister :  it  cannot 
do  that  without  hurting  the  dearest  interests  of  those 
who  may  be  the  most  offended  at  him,  for  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  motion  originated  from  one  who  made 
the  Dissenters  only  the  cat's-paw  of  his  own  ambition  — 
I  do  not  mean  Charles  Fox,  though  he  alone  will  reap 
all  the  popularity,  if  any  popularity  can  be  gained  by  it. 

I  who  have  no  double  knocks  at  my  door,  may  be, 
perhaps,  excused  for  being  doubly  noisy  with  my  pen 
when  I  write  to  a  friend  who  has.  Therefore  I  am 
hugely  prompted  to  add  to  this  long  letter  a  few  short 
stanzas  which  I  writ  on  a  late  occasion,  though  they 
have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  coinciding  with  a  sen- 
timent which  you  delivered  in  parliament;  that  merit, 
however,  I  am  vain  of,  or  else  I  should  not  trust  them 
out  of  my  bureau,  though  with  a  strict  injunction  of  your 
not  letting  them  out  of  yours :  their  publication  would 
hurt  certain  persons,  whose  friendship,  though  I  have 
lost,  I  still  esteem  too  much  in  any  sort  to  offend. 

TO  MR.  PITT,  ON  HIS  CONCLUDING  HIS  COMMERCIAL 
TREATY,  1787. 

When  thy  great  sire,  on  that  bright  car  of  state 

Which  now  thou  guid'st,  taught  Britain's  foes  to  feel, 

Th'  attendant  Muse  remark'd  how  Holies  sat 
A  fluttering  "  fly  on  Glory's  chariot- wheel." 
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Still  from  the  putrid  mass  which  bred  that  fly, 

New  insects  rise,  which  buzz  and  aim  to  sting ; 
To  stop  its  course  the  dusky  phalanx  try, 

And  'gainst  its  fervid  axle  scorch  their  wing. 
Proceed,  sage  youth  !  and  long  that  car  command : 

Thy  father's  fame  with  thine,  fair  truth  shall  blend. 
His  vigour  saved  from  foreign  foes  the  land, 

Thy  prudence  makes  each  foreign  foe  a  friend. 

The  fourth  line,  I  must  hint  to  you,  alludes  to  an 
epigram  published  at  the  time,  which  concluded  with 
the  following  fine  line,  —  * 

"A  fly  of  state  on  Glory's  chariot-wheel." 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  imputed  this  epigram  to  me, 
and  I  believe  never  forgave  it.  I  did  not  however  write  it, 
nor  could  ever  find  out  who  did,  though  I  always  sus- 
pected it  was  Dr.  Akenside.  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir,  and 
believe  me  with  great  sincerity, 

Your  most  obliged 

and  faithful  Servant, 

W.  Mason. 

P.  S.  —  As  Mr.  Duncombe  has  never  written  to  me 
since  I  pestered  him  with  two  letters  by  two  succeeding 
posts,  I  hope  he  will  come  to  make  his  apology  in  person 
ere  this  reaches  you.  Any  man  but  myself  would  have 
come  to  town  to  attend  that  affair,  as  it  is  certainly  what 
the  world  calls  of  great  consequence  to  my  property.  I 
trust  it  with  you  and  Mr.  D.,  and  am  sure  if  any  thing 
can  be  done  you  will  do  it. 
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J.  HAWKINS  BROWN,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Edinburgh,  Monday  Morning,  June  18th,  1787. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  you  desired  me  to  give  you  an  early  account 
of  my  journey,  I  will  not  go  further  than  Edinburgh 
without  troubling  you  with  a  line. 

After  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  Thursday 
se'nnight,  Mr.  Dempster  called  to  postpone  our  journey, 
but  as  I  was  ready  to  set  out,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  some  friends  in  Northamptonshire  and  Derby- 
shire, of  seeing  the  manufactories  at  Sheffield,  and  some 
parts  of  the  West  Riding,  which  were  new  to  me,  and 
meeting  the  party  I  was  to  go  with  at  Harrowgate. 
There  is  an  Icelandic  philosopher,  a  professor  of  Copen- 
hagen, who  is  an  amiable  ingenious  man,  who  is  to  go 
the  whole  journey  with  us ;  he  has  generally  been  my 
companion  in  my  chaise.  We  stopped  to  see  Durham 
Cathedral,  and  spent  some  hours  at  Newcastle,  and 
easily  overtook  the  coach  party,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Demp- 
ster and  Miss  Ferguson,  a  niece  of  Sir  Adam's;  but  we 
travelled  quite  as  fast  as  I  desired,  having  all  my  time 
filled  up. 

We  reached  Edinburgh  soon  enough  on  Saturday  to 
see  a  great  deal  of  a  very  beautiful  town,  wonderfully 
improved  and  improving,  and  in  a  most  romantic 
situation.  The  two  days  we  stay  here  will  enable  us  to 
see  all  the  objects,  which  far  exceed  my  expectations, 
and  several  of  the  principal  people  who  are  in  Edin- 
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burgh;  but  those  who  spend  only  their  winters  here  have 
left  it,  except  the  lawyers. 

We  had  three  of  the  lords  of  session  to  sup  with  us 
last  night;  we  finished  our  supper  without  candles, 
though  it  was  ten  o'clock.  One  of  the  company  was 
Lord  Monboddo,  who  was  describing  London,  from 
whence  he  had  just  returned,  at  seventy-six,  on  horse- 
back all  the  way.  The  inferiority  of  London,  and  every 
city  in  Europe,  to  Edinburgh  was  universally  admitted, 
though  my  friend,  the  professor,  put  in  a  word  in  favour 
of  Copenhagen. 

The  company,  who  were  numerous,  were  inquisitive 
about  our  speakers  in  parliament.  Lord  Monboddo 
said,  Pitt  spoke,  Fox  barked,  and  Lord  North  screamed 
and  groaned ;  he  added,  that  he  had  no  conception  of 
such  a  man  as  Pitt's  rising  in  modern  times  :  he  really 
spoke  as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  wrote;  he  spoke  in 
periods  and  in  language  in  which  no  other  man  could 
either  speak  or  write. 

The  Sheffield  people  I  saw  were  much  pleased  with 
the  commercial  treaty.  All  the  politicians  I  have  hap- 
pened to  meet  with,  disapprove  of  that  part  of  the  king's 
speech  which  relates  to  Holland,  and  are  alarmed  with 
the  idea  of  our  involving  ourselves  with  the  dissensions 
of  the  Dutch.  I  hope  the  expressions  in  the  speech 
are  so  guarded,  as  to  be  incapable  of  the  constructions 
many  persons  are  disposed  to  give  them.  I  hope  and 
believe,  that  the  ministry  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
value  of  peace,  to  preserve  which  seems  the  universal 
wish  of  the  country.  But  no  measure  can  be  attended 
with  more  happy  effects  than  a  mediation  on  our  part, 
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which,  without  endangering  the  public  tranquillity, 
may  preserve  Holland  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
France,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  dreadful  calamities  of  a 
civil  war.  We  shall  reach  Inverary  by  Saturday  at 
farthest.  As  breakfast  waits,  I  can  only  add  how  much 
I  am  sincerely  yours, 

J.  H.  Brown. 


WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  WM.  HEY,  ESQ. 

London,  22d  June,  1787. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend  Mr.  Beau- 
foy,  not  to  he  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  his  late  motion 
on  belialf  of  the  Dissenters  *,  but  with  a  wish  that  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  introduce  him  to  our  friends  in  your 
neighbourhood  in  my  name,  that  he  may  see  and  obtain 
all  the  information  he  desires  respecting  the  manufac- 
tures of  your  part  of  the  country.  He  is  a  man  whom 
I  really  esteem  and  respect  highly. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

*  For  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  REV.  E.  FREWEN. 

Bath,  31st  July,  1787. 

My  dear  Frewen, 

As  my  last  letter  required  an  answer,  I  should  be 
a  little  surprised  at  my  not  having  heard  from  you,  if, 
knowing  from  my  own  experience  that  one  is  always 
most  backward  in  discharging  epistolary  debts  when 
there  is  the  most  leisure  for  that  employment,  I 
had  not,  very  naturally,  attributed  your  silence  to  the 
circumstance  of  your  college  labours  being  at  an  end 
for  the  summer,  which  makes  you  an  idle  man  :  but 
though  this  state  of  vacuity,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  call 
it,  has  operated  to  my  disadvantage  in  one  respect,  I 
hope  to  profit  from  it  in  another :  I  am  about  to  spend 
a  month  or  five  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  in  company  with 
my  mother  and  sister,  either  by  the  sea-side,  or  in  tour- 
ing, or  both.  Now  (we  know  each  other  well  enough 
to  blurt  out  our  proposals  sine  ambagibus)  .  .  will  you 
join  our  party  ?  The  first  effect  of  this  proposition  is  to 
make  you  rise  from  your  chair  and  take  two  or  three 
turns  across  the  floor  :  well,  that  being  over,  and  a  cer- 
tain look  that  you  give  a  person  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
silence  before  you  open  upon  him,  I  hope  your  first 
answer  will  be  a  loose  expression  of  good  disposition  to- 
wards this  scheme ;  in  which  case  I  will  trust  to  the 
merit  of  the  project  itself  for  gaining  you  over  com- 
pletely. I  mean  to  quit  this  place  in  about  ten  days 
(observe  my  month  or  five  weeks  is  from  and  after  that 
period) ;  within  that  time  you  could  probably  arrive  here, 
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and  I  can  find  room  for  you  in  my  lodgings,  arrive  when 
you  will ;  but  if  you  cannot  be  here  so  soon,  I  would 
write  to  you  at  any  place  you  might  appoint,  to  fix  on 
some  other  rendezvous;  though,  as  the  scene  of  action 
with  us  will  most  likely  be  either  the  West  or  Wales, 
Bath  is  so  little  out  of  your  way  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
and  affords  such  opportunities  of  conveyance  to  every 
part  of  the  world,  that  perhaps  you  could  not  do  better 
than  steer  your  course  to  it  in  the  first  instance ;  at  all 
events  let  me  hear  from  you  by  return  of  the  post,  be- 
cause I  shall  back  my  sails,  and  use  other  sea  artifices, 
to  give  you  time  to  come  up  with  me. 

As  for  my  objects  in  the  expedition,  they  are  fresh  air, 
and  exercise,  and  ease :  but  the  idea  of  business  is  not 
quite  excluded  with  me.  I  shall  carry  books,  and  I  hope 
read  them.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  society  of  friends 
with  whom  one  is  on  so  easy  a  footing,  as  that  both  par- 
ties may  be  either  solitary  or  social  at  will,  without  fear 
of  offence,  or  even  condescending  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  preference.  I  have  asked  little  Cookson  to  be  one, 
and  it  is  not  quite  impossible  but  that  old  Milner  will 
also  addere  pondus.  This  is  throwing  additional  weight 
into  the  scale,  and  I  hope  will  turn  the  balance  in  my 
favour,  though  before  it  might  be  trembling  on  the  beam. 
The  post  is  this  instant  going  off.  I  can  only  just  say 
adieu. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  ROBERT  SMITH,  ESQ. 
[afterwards  LORD  CARRINGTON]. 

Plymouth,  4th  September,  1787. 

My  dear  Bob, 

When  you  last  wrote,  you  intimated  an  intention 
of  visiting  the  Rhine ;  it  is  far  the  best  lion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spa ;  but  to  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of 
the  beast,  you  should  have  been  in  our  circumstances, 
who,  after  being  jumbled  almost  to  a  jelly  by  in- 
cessant travelling  in  post-chaises,  felt  a  double  pleasure 
in  gliding  smoothly  down  that  majestic  river.  I  am 
leading  a  rambling  life  as  well  as  you.  My  mother, 
sister,  and  an  old  Johnian  acquaintance  or  two  joined 
me  on  my  leaving  Bath  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  since 
that  time  we  have  been  lounging  about  the  southern 
coast  of  Devonshire.  It  is  from  Plymouth  that  I  now 
address  you. 

I  assure  you,  that  nothing  I  ever  saw  pleased  me 
so  much  as  the  sights  of  this  place  and  neighbourhood, 
where  within  one  little  circle  is  collected  almost  every 
interesting  and  beautiful  object  in  nature ;  nor  is 
it  possible  without  a  sensation  of  gratitude  towards 
Him  from  whose  bounty  we  derive  all  our  comforts,  to 
enjoy  the  numberless  conveniences  and  luxuries  one 
meets  with  in  our  own  country  in  so  superior  a  degree, 
and  to  behold  the  universal  aspect  of  wealth  and  plenty 
that  prevails,  and  the  abundance  of  whatever  tends  to 
the  accommodation  of  life.  I  know  your  heart  too  well 
to  doubt  your  having  often  sympathised  with  me  in  this 
feeling ;  but  if  I  mistake  not,  you  will  be  more  than  ever 
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sensible  to  it  after  your  continental  tour,  though  you 
will  not  visit  any  of  those  parts  which  are  calculated  to 
call  it  up  in  its  full  force. 

We  arrived  at  Dartmouth  the  very  day  after  poor 
Holdsworth  was  carried  to  his  grave :  his  youth  and 
family  situation  with  a  wife  and  five  little  children 
could  not  but  bring  you  to  my  mind,  and  the  recol- 
lection that  but  about  fifteen  months  ago  we  enter- 
tained apprehensions  on  your  account.  I  believe  and 
trust  that  by  care  you  will  re-establish  your  consti- 
tution, for  which  you  have  a  good  security  in  the  know- 
ledge and  perfect  comprehension  of  your  disorder ;  and 
it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  you  may  be  long  a  comfort 
to  us  in  this  life,  and  at  length  quit  it  for  a  better. 
Another  friend  of  mine,  for  whom,  indeed,  I  had  the 
highest  esteem,  though  we  had  not  spent  time  enougli 
together  for  the  establishment  of  a  warm  personal  affec- 
tion,  has  been  lately  hurried  out  of  the  world  by  a  putrid  , 
fever ;  his  name  was  Baynes  *,  of  Gray's  Inn,  a  special 
pleader,  who  was  soon  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  with 
every  hope  of  success  in  his  profession  that  could  be 
founded  on  an  excellent  understanding  and  great  appli- 
cation ;  but  besides  these  intellectual  accomplishments, 
he  had  more  simplicity  of  intention  and  steady  honesty 
than  almost  any  man  I  ever  knew  :  except  Pitt,  I  scarce 
know  any  one  from  whom  I  thought  the  public  might, 
perhaps,  some  time  or  other,  receive  so  much  advantage. 

The  wandering  way  in  which  I  have  been  of  late  has 
prevented  my  hearing  any  news ;  but  it  is  possible  I  may 
have  a  letter  to-night,  and  I  will  keep  mine  open  till 

*  Vide  Dr.  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  567. 
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then,  that  if  I  learn  anything  worth  telling  yon  I  may 
insert  it.  I  hope  Mrs.  S.  improves  from  change  of  air,  and 
does  not  suffer  greatly  from  the  filthiness  of  continental 
inns.  Adieu,  my  dear  R.  I  am  ever  most  truly  and 
affectionately  yours, 

W.  W. 

Ask  Mrs.  S.  if  she  does  not  find  the  foreign  money 
productive  of  great  confusion  in  her  accounts. 


WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  J.  HAWKINS  BROWN,  ESQ. 

Bath,  14th  September,  1787. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  about  writing  to  you  ever  since  I  re- 
ceived your  letter,  which  may  be  now  about  two  months 
since,  and  have  no  excuse  to  allege  for  my  silence ;  for  as 
to  my  having  nothing  to  say,  I  am  going  to  show  you  that 
I  do  not  reckon  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  holding  my 
peace,  because  it  never  could  have  operated  with  more 
force  than  at  this  moment,  when  I  give  a  practical  proof 
that  I  do  not  admit  its  validity.  One  cause,  however, 
which  has  prevented  you  hearing  from  me  is  a  doubt 
where  I  should  direct  to  you,  on  which  head  I  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  your  domestics 
at  Abingdon  Street.  I  fancy,  though  in  the  progress* 
of  things  we  may  hope,  that  Taber  Murray  and  Loch 
Torridon  will  resound  with  the  busy  hum  of  men,  that 

*  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown  had  visited  Scotland,  on  behalf  of  a  Society 
formed  for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries  in  the  Highlands. 
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they  are  not  yet  conspicuous  enough  to  have  attracted 
Mr.  Palmer's  *  notice,  and  that  a  letter  addressed  to 
you  at  either  of  these  stations  might  have  wandered  in 
quest  of  you  into  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  dis- 
tributor of  packets  might  conceive  you  were  passing 
your  summer.  I  scarce  think  he  would  expect  to  find 
you  among  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland. 

I  am  impatient  to  learn  the  result  of  your  tour ;  and 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Knox 
have  not  painted  in  too  strong  colours  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  stations  in  question,  in  which  case  we 
may  entertain  a  well-grounded  expectation  of  substi- 
tuting comfort  and  plenty  in  the  room  of  wretchedness 
and  want,  and  materially  benefit  the  national  interests, 
as  well  as  add  to  the  stock  of  private  happiness;  not* 
withstanding  Dr.  Smith,  with  a  certain  characteristic 
coolness f,  observed  to  me  that  he  looked  for  no  other 
consequence  from  the  scheme  than  the  entire  loss  of 
every  shilling  that  should  be  expended  in  it,  granting 
however,  with  uncommon  candour,  that  the  public  would 

*  Manager  of  the  Post  Office. 

f  Adam  Smith  had  visited  London  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  hcen 
introduced  hy  Mr.  Dundas  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Wilherforce,  &c.  They  met 
frequently  ;  and  one  day  the  conversation  turned  on  Dr.  Johnson's  visit 
to  Scotland.  **  Some  of  our  friends,"  said  Adam  Smith,  "  were  anxious 
that  we  should  meet,  and  a  party  was  arranged  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  I  was  seen  entering  another  society,  and  perhaps 
with  a  manner  a  little  confused.  '  Have  you  met  Dr.  Johnson  ? '  my 
friends  exclaimed.  '  Yes,  I  have.'  '  And  what  passed  between  you?' 
Immediately  on  my  being  introduced,  he  addressed  me,  '  Dr.  Smith,  how 
came  you  to  say  that  Hume  was  nearly  the  best  man  you  ever  knew?  ' 
'  Because  he  was  so,'  I  answered.  '  Sir,'  he  replied,  <  you  lie.'  '  And 
what,'  said  they,  4  was  your  answer?'  '  Sir,  you  are  the  son  of  a  bitch.'  " 
This  example  of  Adam  Smith's  "  characteristic  coolness  "  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  retaining  his  own  coarseness  of  expression. 
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be  no  great  sufferer,  because  he  believed  the  individuals 
meant  to  put  their  hands  only  in  their  own  pockets. 
When  you  write  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  have  what 
intelligence  you  can  supply  me  with  without  too  much 
trouble.  Your  last  letter  amused  me  not  a  little.  I 
hope  you  supported  your  Icelandic  friend,  when  within 
the  walls  of  Edinburgh  he  had  the  hardihood  to  put 
in  his  claim  in  favour  of  Copenhagen;  I  imagine 
your  party  maintained,  though  you  do  not  mention  it, 
that  Edinburgh  was  not  only  the  finest,  but  also  the  most 
populous  city  in  the  world.  Be  kind  enough  also  to  in- 
form me  when  you  mean  to  be  in  London.  The  project 
which  I  started  to  you  at  our  last  meeting  is  going  for- 
ward, and  is  in  such  a  state  that  I  trust  it  will  have  an 
existence  as  well  as  an  essence,  according  to  the  logical 
distinction,  by  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  It  is  need- 
less for  me  to  say  that  I  am  anxious  it  should  meet  with 
your  countenance,  and  indeed  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
doing  so ;  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Sir,  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, that  I  should  proceed  in  any  undertaking  with 
additional  confidence  and  pleasure,  when  associated  with 
one  of  whose  understanding,  integrity,  and  character,  I 
think  so  highly  as  I  deem  of  yours  ;  but  of  this  business 
no  more  at  present.  You  know  that  I  am  no  great 
scribe,  and  my  eyes  admonish  me  to  lay  aside  my  pen. 
I  obey  the  suggestion,  assuring  you  that  I  am  always, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

P.  S.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  are  returned  out  of 
the  North,  and  therefore  shall  address  this  to  you  in 
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Shropshire.  Direct  to  me  in  London,  whence  my 
letters  are  forwarded  to  me  wherever  I  am  rambling. 
If  you  happen  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  political  intelli- 
gence, you  may  not  be  sorry  to  hear  from  me  that  my 
last  account  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  were  extremely  favourable. 


SIR  CHARLES  MIDDLETON,  BART.  TO  WM.  WILBER- 
FORCE,  ESQ. 

26th  September,  1787. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Mr.  Pitt  received  your  letter  while  I  was  with  him. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  intentions  towards  me; 
and  having  produced  a  precedent  of  an  admiral  serving 
as  a  comptroller,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  acquiesced  in. 
This  office,  my  dear  friend,  in  its  present  state,  is  too 
much  for  any  one  to  manage ;  but  as  Mr.  Pitt  is  sen- 
sible how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a  person  used  to  business 
in  it,  and  prefers  me,  I  shall  certainly  do  what  I  can. 
How  easy  would  it  be  if  all  heads  were  like  Mr.  Pitt. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  say  from  what  I  have  already 
seen  of  him,  that  he  will  equal,  if  not  excel,  his  father, 
as  a  war  minister.  But  unless  the  heads  of  all  executive 
offices  are  good,  he  will  be  disappointed. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Chs.  Middleton. 

Not  a  moment  to  spare. 

P.  S.  I  cannot  send  you  Mr.  Pitt's  note,  but  my 
continuing  here  is  fixed. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MISS   . 

Cambridge,  8th  November,  1787. 

My  dear  M., 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  observe  that,  though  you 
chide  me  for  not  letting  you  hear  from  me,  you  allow  me 
credit  for  such  a  sincere  concern  for  your  welfare,  as 
not  to  impute  my  silence  to  forgetfulness.  Indeed,  you 
do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  this  acquittal:  for  whether 
I  tell  you  so  or  not,  you  are  daily  in  my  thoughts  and 
prayers. 

What  is  it  in  truth  that  you  have  avowed,  but  that 
you  have  not  attained  to  that  stability  of  mind  which 
you  desire,  that  in  spite  of  the  value  and  brightness  of 
the  heavenly  prize,  you  find  yourself  perpetually  drawn 
aside  from  the  pursuit  of  it  by  temporal  objects.  We 
are  all  of  us  apt  to  be  unreasonable  in  our  expectations 
of  the  progress  we  are  to  make  in  the  Christian  course  : 
ere  we  have  well  begun  our  journey,  we  look  on  our- 
selves as  at  the  end  of  it,  and  deem  it  hard  if  we  enjoy 
not  those  comforts  which  are  reserved  for  those  only  who 
have  borne  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day ;  in  both 
these  respects  let  us  be  more  moderate,  and  neither  be 
cast  down  if  we  find  not  our  attainments  equal  to  our 
wishes,  nor  disgusted  if  our  religious  exercises  do  not 
afford  us  all  that  pleasure  which  we  might  hope  to  de- 
rive from  them.  But  then  let  not  this  produce  in  us 
such  an  acquiescence  in  our  present  state  as  may  termi- 
nate in  our  sitting  down  contented  with  it:  we  must 
learn  to  press  forward,  humbly  depending  on  God's 
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help  for  the  success  of  our  labours  and  resigned  in  all 
respects  to  His  sovereign  will :  persevere;  and  "  may  the 
God  of  grace,  when  you  have  suffered  awhile,  comfort, 
strengthen,  'stablish,  settle  you."  I  need  not  suggest  to 
you  the  benefit  of  religious  contemplation,  or  how  much 
more  than  reading  it  tends  to  lift  the  soul  beyond  the 
fogs  and  vapours  of  this  nether  atmosphere. 

The  precise  question  which  you  put  to  me  is  of  great 
nicety:  and  if  it  had  been  put  to  me  by  almost  any  one 
else,  I  believe  I  should  have  declined  answering  it  in  any 
other  than  those  general  terms  which  you  forbid  me  the 
use  of.  "  How  far  you  may  indulge  in  amusements  with- 
out danger?"  With  respect  to  these  same  amusements, 
I  conceive  no  rule  can  be  prescribed  of  universal  appli- 
cation and  use  —  none  that  will  solve  to  every  one  the 
several  cases  which  occur  in  life,  under  the  very  different 
circumstances  of  different  men ;  and  yet,  unless  we  lay 
down  for  ourselves  beforehand  some  determinate  prin- 
ciple of  action,  when  the  time  for  decision  comes  we 
shall  be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and,  judging  hastily 
and  under  an  improper  bias,  our  conclusion  will  most 
likely  be  erroneous.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  What 
but  that  every  one  read  his  Bible  with  simplicity  of 
heart,  that  he  there  observe  the  temper  and  conduct 
our  Saviour  prescribes  to  His  disciples,  and  then,  looking 
into  and  weighing  the  particulars  of  his  own  state,  dis- 
cover how  he  may  best  acquire  the  one  and  practise  the 
other.  Where  any  thing  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  there  we  ought  to  resist  as  stubbornly  as 
possible .  .  .  now  the  playhouse  seems  to  me  to  fall  under 
this  description ;  and  in  order  to  possess  you  with  my 
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sentiments  on  this  subject,  I  will  enclose  you  a  little 
Essay  which  contains  almost  all  I  think,  and  will  spare 
me  the  trouble  of  a  recital  .  .  .  but  there  are  other  di- 
versions of  a  more  dubious  nature  —  balls,  concerts, 
cards,  &c.  It  is  impossible  here  to  judge  for  another  ; 
in  certain  situations  it  may  be  expedient  to  partake  of 
them,  rather  than  offend  those  with  whom  you  may  be 
living,  &c,  but  not  as  amusements  to  be  enjoyed,  but 
temptations  to  be  undergone.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
whole  current  of  Scripture  sets  against  that  disposition 
to  seek  for  our  comforts  in  the  vanities  of  life  and  the 
enjoyments  of  sense,  which  is  too  natural  to  us  all :  it 
directs  us  to  pleasures  of  a  more  exalted  kind,  to  joys 
of  a  superior  nature;  and  therefore  that  systematic 
balling,  and  concerting,  and  carding,  is  really  adverse 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  —  observe,  I  say  systematic, 
for  it  is  reduced  to  a  system  :  it  is  not  an  occasional  but 
a  constant  and  habitual  misapplication  of  time  and 
money,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  of  affections.  But 
then  we  are  not  to  abstain  from  these  indulgences  in 
which  the  world  allows  itself,  and  value  ourselves  on  our 
abstemiousness,  for  that  will  bring  on  a  proud  and  a 
morose  spirit :  the  true  way  is,  to  endeavour  to  supplant 
the  fondness  for  them  by  the  love  of  better  things,  "  to 
let  our  rejoicing  be  the  testimony  of  our  conscience, 
that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  we  have  had  our 
conversation  in  the  world,"  to  learn  to  delight  in  the 
consciousness  of  His  protection  whose  favour  is  better 
than  life,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  those  pleasures 
which  are  at  His  right  hand  for  evermore.  Could  we 
arrive  at  this  blessed  temper,  what  mankind  terms 
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amusements  and  diversions  would  be  to  us  either  tedious 
or  disgusting;  and  though  on  some  occasions  we  might 
deem  it  expedient  to  conform,  yet  we  should  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  others,  not  for  our  own.  Of  all  others,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  practice  for  us  to  draw  a 
line,  and  as  it  were  pale  in  some  of  the  common  amuse- 
ments in  which  we  may  judge  that  we  ought  to  partici- 
pate from  such  prudential  motives  as  I  am  alluding  to, 
and  then  to  go  on  in  the  constant  use  of  them  in  unsus- 
picious security:  the  habit  of  mind  this  brings  on  is 
very  destructive  indeed  of  the  vital  spirit  of  Religion, 
and  should  be  guarded  against  with  all  care.  Now, 
were  I  to  say,  "  You  may  safely  play  at  cards  or  go  to  the 
Assembly,"  &c.  would  there  not  be  a  danger  that,  set  at 
ease  as  it  were  by  my  permission,  you  would  look  on 
these,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  fair  game  ? 

I  have  said  enough  to  make  you  understand  me :  the 
Christian's  motto  should  be, "  Watch  always,  for  you  know 
not  in  what  hour  the  Son  of  Man  will  come."  In  pro- 
portion as  you  may  find  yourself  compelled  to  engage  in 
diversions  you  may  not  thoroughly  approve,  examine 
yourself  with  more  diligence,  be  more  constant  in  your 
devotions,  act  like  one  who,  fearing  that  poison  might 
lurk  in  his  daily  food,  guarded  against  its  effects  by 
the  daily  use  of  antidotes.  Remember  that  it  is  the 
great  business  of  Religion  to  purify  our  hearts,  and 
inspire  us  with  a  more  entire  longing  for  those  perfections, 
which  are  to  constitute  the  glories  and  happiness  of  our 
future  being.  .  .  . 
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BISHOP  OF  ST.  ASAPH  [DR.  SHIPLEY]  TO  WM.  WIL- 
BERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Chilbolton  near  Andover,  12th  November,  1787. 

Sir, 

The  visit  you  honoured  me  with  in  the  summer, 
and  which  I  thought  much  too  short,  discovered  to  me  so 
much  that  I  ought  to  admire  and  esteem,  that  I  could 
not  help  indulging,  perhaps  the  unreasonable  hope  of 
your  future  acquaintance.  And  in  order  to  make  my- 
self less  exceptionable,  I  had  determined  in  my  own 
mind  never  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  But  upon  seeing 
in  the  papers  the  resignation  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  *,  sure 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  wish  that  Mr.  Pitt  might  be 
reminded  that  Sir  William  Jones  has  all  the  talents, 
abilities,  and  virtues  the  wisest  minister  could  wish  for 
in  the  man  whom  he  destined  to  fill  so  important  an 
office.  Lord  Ashburton,  when  Sir  William  was  first 
appointed,  took  leave,  as  he  told  me,  to  assure  his  ma- 
jesty that  he  was  not  only  fit  for  the  office,  but  that  he 
was  the  only  one  that  was  fit.  His  conduct  in  office 
fully  answered  the  warmest  hopes  of  his  friends.  His 
diligence  and  application  to  business  were  unequalled. 
He  was  the  first  English  lawyer  who  was  able  to  ex- 
amine an  Indian  witness.  He  was  the  first  Englishman 
that  could  administer  an  oath  with  such  an  attention 
to  their  national  scruples  and  superstitions,  as  to  force 
them  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  obligatory.  You  will 
easily  perceive  how  much  the  common  administration  of 

*  Chief  Justice,  of  Bengal. 
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India  must  have  been  affected  by  these  two  circum- 
stances. Let  me  add  the  very  superior  knowledge  he  is 
allowed  to  possess  of  the  Indian  language,  manners, 
and  literature  —  the  institutions  he  has  founded,  and 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  he  has  raised  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  they  have  been  hitherto  unknown.  And  perhaps 
he  is  the  first  that  has  taught  them  that  any  thing  valu- 
able is  to  be  got  from  their  connection  with  England. 

These  are  the  circumstances  that  ought  to  recommend 
Sir  William  Jones  to  Mr.  Pitt  *,  with  a  force  far  superior 
to  the  interested  recommendations  of  men  in  office.  Sir 
William  has  an  enlarged,  active,  and  liberal  mind ;  and 
your  great  friend  will  seldom  have  the  opportunity,  by 
promoting  a  single  man,  of  doing  so  signal  a  service  to 
his  country  and  to  mankind. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  the  highest  respect  and  esteem, 
Your  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  Servant, 

J.  St.  Asaph. 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  [DR.  MOORE] 
TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Lambeth  House,  November  14,  1787. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  left  Sir  John  Skynner  yesterday  morning.  He 
had  received  your  letter,  and  we  had  much  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  it.  I  wish  I  could  make  a  better  report 

*  Docketted  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "  Answered  that  I  had  mentioned. 
Recommended  him  to  Pitt." 
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of  the  result  than  I  am  able  to  do.  He  had  not  entirely 
made  up  his  mind.  When  he  has  he  will  write  to  you ; 
but  I  confess  I  do  not  promise  myself  that  he  will  be  of 
the  committee.*  Approving  much  of  the  good  design, 
and  without  a  doubt  about  giving  his  name  towards  the 
encouragement  of  it,  he  seemed  unwilling  to  decline 
taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  committee,  and  yet 
afraid  to  take  it.  The  idea  of  the  considerable  degree 
of  responsibility,  which  I  had  supposed  would  strike  him, 
did  so ;  and,  when  I  mentioned  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
as  a  sharer  in  it,  his  remark  was  that  probably  he  would 
be  a  judge,  and  incapable  of  acting,  in  a  very  few 
months. 

Another  observation  he  made  on  reading  the  names 
of  the  committee,  was,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
desirable  that  there  should  be  any  ecclesiastics  except 
the  bishops. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  truest  regard, 

Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

J.  Cantuar. 


WM,  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MISS  WILBERFORCK 

26th  November,  1787. 

Your  letter,  my  dear  sister,  has  been  in  my  thoughts 
at  intervals  ever  since  I  received  it,  and  I  take  up  my 
pen  to  reply  to  it  with  no  little  reluctance ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  expect  my  answer  with  anxiety,  and  it 

*  Of  the  Society  for  Enforcing  the  King's  Proclamation. 
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would  be  unkind  and  selfish  to  delay  it  any  longer.  I 
well  know  the  tenderness  of  your  mind,  and  it  grieves 
me  to  say  any  thing  that  will  wound  it :  nor  do  I  suffer 
less  from  the  apprehension  that  I  am  about  to  give  pain  to 
my  dear  mother.  How  can  I  but  do  so,  when  I  recollect 
the  many  proofs  I  daily  experience  of  her  kindness  and 
affection,  and,  above  all,  that  I  am  indebted  to  her  for 
the  first  of  human  benefits ;  for,  to  the  blessing  of  God 
on  those  religious  principles  and  impressions  which  she 
instilled  into  us  in  our  early  years,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
that  I  see  the  vanity  of  all  the  pursuits  of  this  life,  and 
with  somewhat  of  a  humble  hope,  through  the  mercies 
of  my  Redeemer,  look  forward  to  a  better.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  these  considerations,  I  must  speak  out :  the  appeal 
you  make  to  me  is  too  forcible  to  be  resisted,  and  when 
I  reflect  that  1  shall  have  to  account  for  my  answer  to 
it  at  the  bar  of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  I 
cannot,  I  dare  not,  withhold  or  smooth  over  my  opinion. 
I  must  be  as  expeditious  as  possible ;  you  know  I 
have  generally  enough  to  do,  and  at  this  moment  I  am 
particularly  pressed  to  prepare  for  the  opening  of  the 
session  to-morrow. 

In  one  word,  then,  I  think  the  tendency  of  the  theatre 
most  pernicious.  This  is  my  decided  sentiment,  not  taken 
up  lightly,  but  on  mature  consideration.  I  have  not 
leisure  to  state  to  you  at  large  the  grounds  on  which  it 
rests,  and  it  is  better  not  to  take  up  the  question  than 
not  to  do  it  complete  justice.  The  bias  under  which 
you  have  weighed  it  is  evident  from  the  arguments  you 
urge,  which  are  unworthy  of  your  understanding.  You 
are  sensible  that  it  is  not  enough  that  your  own  prin- 
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ciples  and  frame  of  spirit  are  so  settled,  as  to  be  in  no 
danger  . . .  though  which  of  us  can  say  so  in  such  a  case, 
seeing  that  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  evil  only  on  the 
ground  of  our  not  being  led  into  temptation,  which  it  is 
a  mockery  of  God  to  ask,  if  we  run  into  it  with  our  eyes 
open.  You  view  the  matter  in  the  light  of  example,  yet 
you  talk  of  going  only  to  one  or  two  plays,  and  of  not 
staying  the  farce,  &c. :  why,  how  will  the  generality  of 
those  who  see  you  there  know  your  motives  for  not  being 
as  frequent  an  attendant  as  formerly,  and  for  not  re- 
maining during  the  whole  performance?  It  w^ould  be 
an  affectation  of  humility  to  deny  that  your  authority 
has  very  great  weight  in  the  town  of  Hull,  and  it  may  be 
thought  too  that  my  advice  has  some  influence  over  you. 
Will  not,  then,  your  presence  at  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre  sanction  them  in  the  minds  of  all  who  see  you 
there  ?  At  that  day  when  a  strict  account  shall  be  taken 
of  all  our  actions,  and  when  it  will  not  be  the  least  inquiry, 
how  we  have  used  our  credit  and  influence  amongst  men, 
may  not  the  players  have  to  allege  that  by  your  attend- 
ance they  were  countenanced  in  their  exercise  of  a  pro- 
fession, which  must  be  allowed  to  be  highly  unfavourable 
to  their  future  happiness  ?  May  not  the  same  be  said  by 
some  young  unguarded  people,  who,  forgetting  the  Scrip- 
ture precept  to  avoid  the  beginnings  of  evil,  there  yielded 
to  propensities,  and  formed  connections,  and  acquired 
habits,  which  terminated  in  a  dissolution  of  the  moral 
principle,  and  finally  in  their  irrecoverable  ruin  ? 

Where  we  do  not  think  things  perfectly  defensible  in 
themselves,  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between  the 
compliance  of  omission  and  that  of  commission.  For 
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instance,  I  had  much  rather  abstain  from  attending  the 
place  of  worship  I  might  most  of  all  wish  to  frequent, 
than  go  any  where  where  my  presence  would  give  a 
sanction  to  something  actually  and  positively  wrong. 
Suffice  it  to  have  hinted  at  this  difference,  of  which  I 
think  you  will  see  the  force. 

Yet  after  all  this,  as  I  have  the  highest  sense  of  the 
duty  of  obeying  a  mother's  commands,  and  of  gratifying  a 
mother's  wishes,  I  cannot,  if  my  mother  makes  a  point  of 
it,  absolutely  advise  you  not  to  give  way :  but  I  know  my 
mother  too  well  not  to  be  assured,  that  whatever  she  may 
have  said  or  thought  on  the  first  suggestion,  she  will  not 
make  a  point  of  it  on  more  cool  deliberation.  Sensible 
as  I  am  to  the  integrity  of  her  mind  and  the  force  of 
her  affection,  I  am  convinced  she  would  not  insist  on  it 
or  press  it  strongly,  but  under  the  idea  of  your  not 
suffering  from  the  compliance;  whereas  I  am  equally 
convinced  it  would  be  a  source  of  lasting  uneasiness  to 
you.  I  trust  my  dear  mother  will  do  justice  to  the  mo- 
tives which  have  compelled  me  thus  to  express  myself, 
for  I  would  not  [conceal  from  her  what  I  have  said  to 
you.  I  shall  be  extremely  anxious  to  know  how  she 
feels  and  you  determine. 

With  respect  to  our  meeting  in  the  winter  I  bear  it 
in  mind,  and  shall  be  glad  if  it  can  be  accomplished.  I 
am  almost  clear  I  cannot  go  farther  than  Cambridge 
from  the  House,  and  I  would  not  draw  my  mother 
from  home.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  S. 
accompanies  you  ;  I  think  of  her  much,  and  often  with 
extreme  solicitude.  O  !  my  dearest  sister,  how  glorious 
a  change  will  it  be,  if  ever  we  all  meet  beyond  the  reach 
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of  all  those  chances  and  accidents  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed in  this  uncertain  state  of  existence,  and  with  hearts 
overflowing  with  gratitude  towards  that  Saviour,  who  so 
loved  us  that  He  gave  Himself  for  us  to  suffer  death  upon 
the  cross  ;  if  we  enter  into  the  possession  of  that  happi- 
ness which  knows  no  limit  of  degree  or  duration :  and 
may  our  connections  be  so  formed,  as  to  be  thus  con- 
tinued beyond  the  grave,  that  with  those  whom  we  most 
affectionately  regard  and  value,  we  may  dwell  for  ever, 
where  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  evermore ! 

May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  my  dearest  sister,  and 
calm  and  tranquillise  your  mind  here,  and  conduct  you  to 
happiness  hereafter. 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


LORD  MUNCASTER  TO  W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.* 

Sunday,  February  1 1th,  1788. 

My  dear  Friend, 

It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  to  take  unto 
Himself  the  little  angel  spirit  of  my  dearly  beloved  child. 
At  about  half-past  nine  last  night  his  eyes  were  closed  for 
ever.  Praised  be  God,  who  so  far  graciously  heard  my 
prayer ;  he  quitted  this  world  without  a  convulsive  pang 
or  painful  struggle.  His  little  mind  perfectly  clear,  and, 
till  within  a  very  few  moments,  his  articulation  good  — 
it  became  weaker  gradually,  and  less  distinct,  and  his 
breath  gently  lengthened  and  had  intervals,  as  if  nature 

*  Docketted  "  Poor  Muncaster,  truly  pious  and  pleasing." 
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paused.  It  was  at  last  so  soft,  that  the  ear  mistrusted 
itself,  and  in  the  succeeding  moment  his  pure  spirit 
flew  up,  and  he  appeared  rather  to  cease  to  live  than  to 
die.  It  was  the  soft  transition  of  innocence  from  this 
to  a  state  of  perpetual  rest  and  felicity.  God  of  His 
mercy  support  me  under  my  sufferings,  and  enable  me 
to  bear  them  with  all  due  resignation  to  His  divine 
will.  I  kiss  the  rod,  but  in  truth  it  scourges  me  sorely. 
Heaven  preserve  you  from  every  misfortune,  prays  your 
disconsolate  friend, 

M. 


THOMAS  STEELE,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WTLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Treasury,  April  30th,  1788. 

My  dear  Wilber force, 

I  thank  you  for  having  accepted  my  offer  of  service, 
because  it  looks  as  if  you  gave  me  credit  for  sincerity. 
I  do  in  truth  pique  myself  on  being  somewhat  more 
punctual  than  my  neighbours,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
prove  that  I  am  so,  in  order  to  encourage  you  to  apply 
to  me  in  future.  I  shall  venture  to  pack  up  three  dozen 
of  my  own  claret,  because  it  has  been  reckoned  by  all 
who  taste  it  to  be  very  sound  good  wine,  though  not  of 
the  highest  flavour:  but  I  wish  you  would  consent  to 
have  six  dozen  instead  of  three,  in  which  case  I  will 
apply  to  Dundas,  whose  cellar  very  deservedly  is  in  high 
repute ;  and  I  should  hope  that,  between  us,  we  may  be 
able  to  furnish  some  wine  that  will  suit  you. 
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We  triumphed  exceedingly  in  the  division  of  last 
night  #  :  220  to  169  was  a  much  greater  majority  than 
the  enemy  supposed  we  could  muster ;  and  in  truth  it 
is  a  frightful  question.  They  talk  of  repeating  it,  but 
I  hope  they  will  not.  Grenville  made  the  best  and 
cleverest  speech  I  ever  heard  him  make.  The  oppo- 
sition did  not  like  the  question,  though  they  made  every 
exertion  for  the  purpose  of  toad-eating  the  Independentf 
Club;  the  consequence  was,  that  neither  Pitt,  Fox,  nor 
any  of  the  great  guns  were  fired.  Adieu,  my  worthy 
honest  friend :  may  you  be  restored  to  us  in  such  a  state 
of  health  and  spirits  as  you  ought  to  enjoy,  and  as  we 
all  most  anxiously  and  earnestly  wish  to  see  you  in  pos- 
session of.    Believe  me  to  be  ever  yours, 

Most  faithfully  and  truly, 

T.  W.  Steele. 


REV.  JOHN  NEWTON  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

London,  September  12th,  1788. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  favour  of  the  <>th 
instant,  and  for  the  very  obliging  terms  in  which  you 
write.  I  have  nothing  to  return  but  expressions  of 
respect,  gratitude,  and  affection ;  but  they  are  honest, 
and  dictated  by  my  heart,  and  therefore  I  hope  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  you. 

*  On  Mr.  Bastard's  motion  for  censuring  Mr.  Pitt's  Naval  Promotions, 
f  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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Wednesday,  last  week,  we  went  to  Blackheath  and 
staid  till  Saturday :  while  there  your  letter  came ;  so 
that  I  had  an  immediate  opportunity  of  mentioning  you 
to  Mrs.  Wilberforce  *,  and  reading  her  a  part  of  it. 
She  spoke  of  you  with  great  regard,  and  seemed  to  wish 
to  hear  from  you.  She  is  waiting  the  Lord's  hour  of 
deliverance  with  a  spirit  remarkably  composed,  and 
seems  neither  weary  of  life  nor  afraid  of  death. 

It  comforts  me,  indeed,  to  think  that  I  am  remem- 
bered by  you  in  your  best  hours.  How  ought  this  to 
bind  me  to  pray  for  you  !  In  this  way  Christians  may 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  each  other;  whether  weak  or 
strong,  wise  or  illiterate,  in  public  or  in  private  life, 
they  are  upon  the  same  level  before  their  common  Lord 
and  Father,  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
Yes,  Sir,  you  have  many  praying  for  you,  and  among 
them  not  a  few  who  are  really  fervent  in  prayer,  and 
have  the  liberty  of  children  at  a  throne  of  grace.  It  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  Lord  has  raised  you  up  for 
the  good  of  His  church,  and  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
This  makes  you  truly  a  public  person,  and  gives  you  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  never  saw  you,  and 
whom  you  will  never  know.  But  /  feel,  as  I  ought,  a 
peculiar  interest  in  all  that  concerns  you  ;  not  only  be- 
cause I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  your  personal 
acquaintance,  and  am  indebted  for  many  instances  of 
your  kindness,  but  especially  because  you  were  pleased 
to  make  me  the  first  acquainted  with  the  Lord's  good- 
ness to  you.  The  joy  that  I  felt  and  the  hopes  I 
conceived  when  you  called  on  me  in  the  vestry  at  St, 

*  His  aunt. 
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Mary's,  I  shall  never  forget.  From  that  hour  you  have 
been  peculiarly  dear  to  me ;  the  seeds  of  regard  for  you 
which  were  then  sown  in  my  mind,  have  been  flourishing 
and  strengthening  ever  since,  and  I  trust  will  continue 
to  flourish,  while  I  am  capable  of  remembering  any 
thing. 

There  is  a  tax  upon  your  situation,  and  you  feel  it. 
I  could  wish  you  the  same  liberty,  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  your  time  and  the  choice  of  your  com- 
pany which  I  enjoy  myself,  but  I  know  in  your  path  it 
is  impracticable.  I  am  sorry  your  prospect  of  retire- 
ment#has  been  so  much  interrupted,  but  the  consequence 
is  pleasing;  you  see  a  necessity  for  forming  your  future 
plans  differently.  It  is  thus,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  the 
Lord  teaches  those  who  wait  upon  him  the  way  in  which 
they  should  walk ;  not  directly  and  at  once,  by  advice 
they  may  receive  from  others,  or  by  rules  they  may, 
a  priori,  lay  down  for  themselves,  but  gradually  by  ex- 
perience. The  knowledge  they  thus  obtain  becomes 
properly  their  own,  an  inward  principle,  and  therefore 
efficacious.  Though  the  wisdom  which  we  ask  of  God 
is  freely  given,  yet  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  we 
obtain  it,  we  may  be  said  to  pay,  and  sometimes  to  pay 
dearly,  for  it.  Yet  it  is  well  worth  the  purchase,  what- 
ever it  may  cost  us.  If  the  heart  be  upright  and  the 
desire  to  serve  him  be  simple  and  genuine,  the  main 
thing  is  secured,  and  these  hinderances  will  eventually 
prove  helps ;  and  even  the  slips  and  mistakes  we  may 
make,  will  tend  to  make  us  walk  more  firmly.  There 


*  Vide  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  183, 
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are  innumerable  cases  in  life  to  which  the  general  rules 
in  Scripture  do  not  directly  and  explicitly  apply,  nor 
will  books  of  casuistry  afford  us  satisfaction.  But  love 
is  the  best  casuist ;  and  a  sincere  desire  of  pleasing  God, 
by  degrees,  by  the  result  of  our  own  reflections,  and  by 
repeated  approximations,  will  lead  us  nearer  and  nearer 
to  that  middle  path,  which  lies  between  the  extremes  of 
needless  singularity  and  improper  compliance.  Com- 
munion with  God  is  the  great  point :  whatever  is  found 
to  have  a  tendency  to  damp  or  indispose  our  spirits  for 
this,  must  be  either  frankly  given  up,  or,  if  continued,  it 
must  be  a  cross  or  a  burden,  which  we  verily  believe  it 
is  His  pleasure,  all  things  considered,  that  we  for  the 
present  should  bear.  People  of  indifferent  health,  and 
who  heartily  wish  to  be  well,  are  led  by  their  feelings  to 
form  a  regimen,  and  abstain  from  many  kinds  of  food, 
not  from  the  idea  that  they  are  unwholesome  in  them- 
selves, but  because  experience  proves  that  such  diet  will 
not  agree  with  them.  In  spirituals  we  are  all  valetu- 
dinarians, liable  to  be  hurt  by  a  breath  of  air;  and  many 
things  which  might  be  harmless  if  we  were  quite  well, 
are  found  to  have  an  aptitude  to  nourish  our  disease. 
Such  is  the  analogy  between  body  and  mind,  that  we 
cannot  long  be  comfortable  in  either  without  an  habitual 
self-denial. 

I  think  Mr.  Simeon  knows  two  persons  whom  he 
thinks  proper,  and  who  are  willing  to  go  to  Bengal. 
And  I  know  one  or  two  men  who  would  think  about  it, 
if  there  was  an  actual  opening,  and  they  had  due  in- 
formation of  the  nature  of  the  service.  If  the  Lord 
favours  the  design,  I  little  doubt  but  He  will  prepare 
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and  point  out  suitable  instruments.  I  suppose  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  whole  number  of  eight  should  go  at 
one  time.  As  to  the  Pelew  Islands,  if  we  could  send 
them  a  missionary  by  a  balloon,  it  might  be  well.  But 
I  hardly  know  how  to  wish  that  government  should 
attempt  to  form  a  settlement  among  so  simple,  un- 
tainted, and  kind  a  people.  I  could  almost  wish  they 
might  never  see  another  ship,  unless  one  in  distress  and 
wrecked  like  the  Antelope  should  give  them  a  fresh 
occasion  of  exercising  their  generous  hospitality.  Alas  ! 
what  a  ruined  people  will  they  be,  if  we  make  a  settle- 
ment upon  their  shores,  to  communicate  to  them  wants 
and  vices  and  diseases,  to  which  they  are  at  present 
happily  strangers. 

Your  letter  mentions  nothing  of  your  own  health, 
and  therefore  does  not  contradict  my  hope  that  you 
are  pretty  well.  Nor  do  you  say  a  word  about  your 
return  to  London,  but  Sir  Charles  Middleton  told  me 
once  that  we  might  expect  you  in  October,  which  will 
soon  be  here.  How  glad  should  I  be,  were  it  possible, 
to  hide  you  a  few  days  in  Coleman-street-buildings  ! 
May  the  Lord  bless  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  make  you  a 
blessing.  I  hope  I  shall  never  give  you  reason  to  think 
of  me  otherwise  than  as 

Your  most  obliged,  obedient, 

and  affectionate  servant, 

John  Newton. 
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RT.  HON.  W.  PITT  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ, 

Downing  Street,  Tuesday,  September  23d,  1788. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

Being  at  Holwood  yesterday,  I  did  not  receive 
your  letter  in  time  to  answer  it  by  return  of  the  post.  I 
write  now  to  say  how  happy  you  will  make  me  by 
giving  me  some  days  there,  and  to  beg  you  to  execute 
your  intention  as  speedily  as  possible,  not  only  because 
the  leaves  will  not  resist  wind  and  rain  on  the  top  of  my 
hill  much  longer,  but  because  I  shall  probably  be  going 
the  end  of  next  week  to  Somersetshire.  Grenville  has 
been  at  Lord  Fortescue's  for  some  time  past,  but  I 
expect  him  in  a  day  or  two.  I  am  in  hopes  by  the 
time  we  meet,  we  shall  have  some  fresh  materials 
respecting  the  African  business. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


RT.  HON.  W.  PITT  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Holwood,  October  14tb,  1788. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

I  well  knew  what  the  kindness  and  affection  of 
your  mind  would  feel  for  Eliot  and  myself.*  I  have  had 
the  comfort  of  finding  him,  on  my  return  from  Somerset- 
shire, beginning  to  recover  a  little,  and  I  have  left  my 

*  On  the  death  of  his  favourite  sister,  Lady  Harriot  Eliot. 
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mother  as  well  as  I  could  venture  to  hope.  I  will  add 
no  more,  for  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say  how  sensible  I 
am  to  your  friendship  on  this  sad  occasion,  as  well  as 
on  every  other.  Pretty  man  has  sent  me  your  letter, 
mentioning  the  curate  you  have  found  *  for  New  Hol- 
land. I  will  take  care  of  the  business,  and  let  you 
know  as  soon  as  the  stipend,  &c.  is  fixed.  I  conclude 
he  will  be  ready,  if  he  takes  the  charge,  immediately. 

Pray  let  me  know  what  your  notions  are,  when  you 
have  fixed  them,  and  how  soon  there  is  a  chance  of 
seeing  you. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


THE  REV.  CHRISTOPHER  WYVILL  TO  WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Burton  Hall,  November  12th,  1788. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  should  have  felt  much  solicitude  on  your  account 
if  you  had  come  to  the  late  meeting  f  unrequested  by 
me ;  but  as  it  was  at  my  pressing  instance  that  you  took 
so  long  a  journey,  I  am  still  more  anxious  to  hear  how 
you  got  back,  especially  as  I  thought  your  staying  two 
days  after  the  meeting  at  York  did  you  visible  harm. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  15. 

•f  A  meeting  in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution,  which  had  been  unexpectedly  originated  by  the  Whig  party 
at  York,  and  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  been  summoned  from  Bath  to 
attend. 
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I  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  these  anxieties  done  away 
by  a  good  account  either  from  Bath  or  London.  From 
the  latter  place,  however,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  your 
answer,  as  in  the  present  alarming  situation  of  the 
King's  health,  Mr.  Pitt  will  naturally  wish  to  have  some 
of  his  best  friends  near  him.  Another  post  may  put  an 
end  to  all  the  hopes  we  have  entertained  of  seeing  the 
finances  of  our  country  re-established  and  its  consti- 
tution improved  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
Under  the  ministry  likely  to  be  in  power  in  a  new 
reign,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  the  reverse 
of  this. 

I  shall  be  at  Copgrove  on  the  19th  and  for  two  days 
after  that,  if  you  should  have  occasion  to  write  to  me  on 
any  sudden  change,  which  is  much  to  be  apprehended ;  by 
that  time  our  fears  will  either  be  dissipated  entirely,  or 
they  will  be  confirmed  by  the  certainty  of  the  king's 
death.  In  all  possible  changes,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Affectionately  yours, 

C.  Wyvill. 


DUCHESS  OF  GORDON  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Gordon  Castle,  November  17tli,  1788. 

The  newspapers  inform  me  you  have  left  the  peaceful 
woods  and  wilds  of  Windermere,  for  the  less  pleasing 
scenes  of  political  bustle.  I  hope  the  fair  Hygeia  is  in 
your  train,  and  that  neither  the  cares  or  duties  of  a 
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London  life  will  frighten  her  back  to  the  nymphs  and 
naiads  of  the  grove.  Perhaps  in  some  of  your  trips 
from  town  you  may  visit  Cambridge.  Huntly  is  now  a 
member  of  St.  John's.  It  was  you  taught  me  to  know 
that  that  college  can  form  a  mind  with  every  virtue, 
and  every  talent  that  learning  or  philosophy  can  bestow. 
But  it  is  his  hour  of  social  intercourse  I  am  most 
anxious  about :  pray  do  let  me  solicit  your  friendship 
and  protection  for  him  —  he  will  do  you  honour  as  a  man, 
for  his  heart  is  without  a  fault :  at  the  same  time  I  have 
some  doubts  as  to  his  application,  and  I  dread  still  more 
a  kind  of  playful  wit  he  possesses,  that  makes  gay  dissi- 
pated company  more  pleasing  than  those  his  better 
judgment  would  approve  of.  Tutors  in  general  give 
instruction  like  a  task :  few  have  the  happy  art  to 
mingle  the  useful  and  the  agreeable  together,  though 
every  body  is  sensible  that  knowledge  acquired  by 
conversation  is  infinitely  the  most  pleasing.  Books  may 
awaken  new  ideas,  but  it  is  hearing  different  opinions 
that  leads  reason  to  judge  and  form  just  conclusions. 
I  once  intended  writing  to  the  Premier,  to  beg  he 
would  recommend  him,  but  thought  it  might  be  im- 
proper in  his  situation ;  if  you  do  not  think  so,  show 
him  my  wishes,  as  I  should  like  of  all  things  that  my 
beloved  boy  went  under  such  happy  auspices. 

Your  admirer,  Dr.  Beattie,  was  making  many  anxious 
inquiries  about  you.  Ten  years  ago  he  wrote  upon  the 
humane  subject,  that  has  lately  interested  you  —  I  mean 
the  slave-trade  —  for  the  humane  subject  can  be  no 
explanation  to  one  who  "  does  a  vast  of  good,"  as  the 
poor  man  at  Windermere  told  me.     I  wished  Dr. 
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Beattie  to  publish,  but  he  said  the  arguments  had  been 
all  brought  forward  by  others ;  he  is  to  send  them  me, 
and  if  you  have  any  desire  to  read  them,  you  may  com- 
mand them.  Charlotte  and  I  have  had  many  delightful 
rambles  through  the  unexplored  part  of  this  romantic 
country,  but  my  mind  is  so  occupied  with  the  dreadful 
event  that  seems  to  hang  over  this  nation,  that  I  can 
write  or  think  of  nothing  else.  The  all  wise  Director 
of  events  may  give  us  such  another  king,  but  for  some 
time  we  must  fall  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  for  nothing 
but  experience  will  convince  surrounding  nations  that 
Great  Britain  is  the  same. 

Charlotte  sends  her  very  best  wishes. 

Ever  yours, 

J.  Gordon. 


RIGHT  HON.  W.  PITT  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Downing  Street,  December  8th,  1788. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  think  the  springs 
of  Bladud  have  been  of  use  to  you.  Your  regimen  is, 
I  hope,  accompanied  with  a  little  good  eating  and 
drinking,  in  the  efficacy  of  which  I  have  a  good  deal 
more  faith.  I  am  perfectly  well  in  health,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  to  see  Eliot  on  the  whole  gradually  mending, 
though  it  is  still  very  slowly,  and  I  fear  is  likely  to  be 
so.   He  is  going  again  into  Somersetshire  in  a  few  days, 
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and  from  thence,  for  a  short  time,  to  Cornwall.  Lord 
Camden,  from  the  glimpse  I  have  had  of  him  at  St. 
James's,  seems  returned  perfectly  well,  and  brings  an 
exceedingly  good  account  of  Lady  Bayham.  I  am  going 
to-day  into  his  neighbourhood,  and  shall  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him,  and  letting  him  know  how  the 
world  has  gone  in  his  absence.  The  period  has  indeed 
not  been  full  of  events,  and  the  principal  supposed 
object  of  our  councils  has  existed  only  in  the  Morning 
Herald ;  I  mean  the  abandoning  the  scheme  of  Botany 
Bay,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  approaching  fast  to  its 
execution.  The  particular  part  of  it  about  which  you 
inquire,  has  been  some  time  arranged  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  your  poor  curate,  who  has  an  advance 
sufficient  for  his  outfit. 

Pray  remember  me  most  particularly  to  Bob  Smith. 
I  rejoice  much  in  the  many  good  accounts  we  have  had 
of  him  from  different  quarters.  Every  thing  is  settled 
for  your  friend  Wood  to  come  in  at  Minehead,  which 
I  am  very  glad  of.  I  received  your  second  letter 
yesterday,  and  will  answer  it  seriously  and  speedily  in 
a  post  or  two,  but  I  have  not  a  minute  more  at  present. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W,  Pitt. 
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RT.  HON.  JAMES  GRENVILLE  *  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE, 

ESQ. 

Conduit  Street,  May  6th,  1789. 

My  dear  Sir, 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  angry  with  you  for 
playing  the  truant  in  the  country,  especially  if  you  bring 
back  with  you  thence  a  store  of  better  health  ;  but  if 
you  cram  your  chaise  with  a  mass  of  rough  materials  of 
parliamentary  manufacture,  and  with  as  many  papers  as 
would  furnish  a  county  register  under  Lord  Stanhope's 
act,  I  fear  that  your  quiet  is  not  without  an  alloy. 
When  you  appear  on  this  stage,  you  must  always  expect 
to  be  scrambled  for.  The  landholder,  the  manufacturer, 
the  canal  man,  the  turnpike  man,  the  iron  man,  will 
each  have  a  pull  in  his  turn  ;  amongst  these  the  miser- 
able rabbit  puts  in  his  claim  to  your  notice.  What  he 
now  asks  is  perfectly  just  and  reasonable,  viz.  the  pro- 
tection of  the  present  laws ;  and  that,  as  King  James's 
act  legalised  all  places  which  had  been  occupied  for  the 
breeding  of  rabbits,  previous  to  the  passing  of  that  act, 
according  to  the  same  precedent  all  warrens  of  a  certain 
annual  value  should,  in  like  manner,  be  legalised  to  the 
time  of  passing  the  present  act;  a  single  clause  will 
accomplish  this  purpose.  The  attorney-general  has 
not  hitherto  made  his  report  to  the  petition  which  was 
referred  to  him  by  Mr.  Pitt;  but  neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor 

•  Afterwards  Lord  Glastonbury. 
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the  attorney  (with  whom  1  have  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject) see  the  slightest  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  or  of  any  other  person ;  and  the  attorney  has 
promised  me  to  make  his  report  without  delay. 

I  must  now  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  I  have  not 
troubled  you  with  this  narrative  on  account  of  any  per- 
sonal interest  whatsoever  belonging  to  myself.  I  am  no 
warrener,  and  I  cannot  boast  of  a  single  rabbit  in  the 
whole  schedule  of  my  property ;  but  I  have  a  friend  or 
two  in  Lincolnshire  for  whom  I  interest  myself,  who  are 
very  much  concerned  in  this  business  ;  so  far  therefore, 
and  no  farther,  it  concerns  me. 

I  have  ventured  not  only  to  open,  but  to  read  like- 
wise the  greater  part  of  the  bloody  volume  to  which 
you  refer  on  the  slave  trade.  I  have  read  it  with 
horror,  and  this  horror  is  considerably  increased  by  a 
conviction  that  the  evil  is  incurable  :  it  is  indifferent  to 
me  whether  an  Englishman  or  Frenchman  be  the  cri- 
minal trader :  you  may  certainly  transfer  the  crime 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  this  is  no  radical  cure,  and 
the  oppression  will  still  be  exercised  to  the  same  ex- 
tent; but  I  agree  at  the  same  time  that  the  not  being 
able  to  do  every  thing  which  we  wish  to  do,  is  a  bad  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  doing  nothing. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Grenville. 
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WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNCASTER, 

Palace  Yard,  June  14th,  1789. 

Nay?  my  dear  Muncaster,  I  can  now  contain  no  longer ; 
but  in  spite  of  hurry,  of  lassitude,  and  of  weak  eyes,  I 
must  reply  to  your  kind  inquiries.  I  believe  you  and  I 
are  tuned  in  the  same  key,  as  the  musicians  speak,  and 
that  we  strike  therefore  in  unison.  Is  it  a  proof  of  it 
that  I  feel  your  pouring  out  to  me  your  joy  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  visit  from  your  father,  as  a  stronger  proof  of 
your  affection,  and  consequently  demanding  my  more 
grateful  return,  than  all  your  expressions  of  solicitude 
about  myself.  To  make  me  thus  a  partner  in  your  joys 
is  truly  kind  ;  and  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in 
believing  I  shall  participate  in  them.  And  now  I 
am  ready  to  end  my  letter  in  the  East  Indian  fashion. 
What  can  I  say  more  ?  I  dare  not  enter  on  the  long 
budget  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  beinf;  drawn  in,  if  I  tread  but  for  a  moment  on  some 
other  ground  that  lies  open  to  me. 

Luckily  in  this  dilemma  enters  old  Matthew,  with 
tidings  that  my  carriage  waits.  Adieu.  Believe  me, 
ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

Pitt's  gout  is  really  bond  fide  gout.  He  is  better  to- 
day, but  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  down  to  the  House 
to-morrow.  Best  remembrances  to  all  at  the  great  hall 
—  small  and  great.    Ever  yours  sincerely. 
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LORD  MUNCASTER  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Muncaster  House,  near  Ravenglass,  October  29th,  1789. 

My  dear  Wilber., 

Upon  Monday  last  I  put  into  execution  what  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  and  assembled  the  whole 
neighbourhood  around,  and  at  about  halfpast  two 
Lady  Muncaster  and  myself  set  forward  at  the  head  of 
the  principal  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  followed  by 
a  prodigious  concourse  of  people,  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  pyramid  I  purpose  to  erect,  to  record  the 
king's  happy  return  to  his  people,  the  nation's  love  of 
him,  &c  When  we  got  to  the  ground  (which  is  upon 
some  table-land  in  my  far  park,  where  I  think  you  and 
Milner  once  rode  to  look  at  the  view  which  is  prodi- 
giously extensive,  commanding  the  whole  country,  and 
from  whence  you  may  see  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Wales,  &c.  &c.)  two  cannon  were  fired  to  announce  the 
ceremony  being  about  to  begin.  A  large  circle  was 
immediately  formed  round  the  place,  and  in  the  centre 
of  it  stood  my  faithful,  trusty  Atkinson,  who  with  most 
audible  voice  proclaimed  the  purpose  of  our  assembling : 
when  he  announced  it,  there  burst  from  the  whole  mul- 
titude such  a  shout  of  "  Long  live  the  king,"  as  seemed 
to  rend  the  very  air.  The  foundation-stone,  which  was 
a  huge  one  indeed,  was  now  surrounded  by  the  several 
masons  and  workmen  who  were  to  fix  it,  and  every  gen- 
tleman and  lady  present  placed  upon  the  spot  where  it 
was  to  be  laid  coins  of  the  king,  which  done,  the  stone  was 
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let  to  fall  and  cover  them  ;  cans  of  beer,  .  .  for  about  half 
a  dozen  large  barrels  of  stingo  were  carried  thither  for 
the  purpose  .  .  were  filled  for  all  to  drink,  "  May  the 
pyramid  stand  for  ever,"  with  three  times  three;  and  a 
wonderful  shout  it  was.  Trust//  then  got  upon  the  found- 
ation-stone and  sung  "  God  save  the  King,"  with  the 
additional  stanzas  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  moment, 
which  I  send  you  herewith.  Then  followed  another  dis- 
charge of  beverage,  to  "  Long  lives  to  their  Majesties, 
with  uninterrupted  health,"  &c.  Sec.  1  ne  cannon  im- 
mediately we  re  fired  several  rounds,  and  the  echoes  were 
uncommonly  grand  and  fine.  The  carriages  were  now 
brought,  and  we  all  returned  to  the  Old  House,  where 
above  three  hundred  sat  down  to  dinner ;  and  more  mirth, 
loyalty,  and  heartfelt  felicity  for  the  time  were  not,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  experienced  under  any  roof  in 
Christendom,  than  under  that  of  Muncaster  House,  for 
the  remainder  part  of  that  day.  We  were  most  fortu- 
nate in  our  weather —  the  day  was  a  delightful  one; 
and  the  people  on  the  different  surrounding  hills  —  the 
sublime  and  magnificent  features  of  Nature  among  which 
we  were  assembled — the  rolling  echoes  thundering 
amongst  the  mountains  —  the  loyal  and  joyful  acclam- 
ations of  the  people  —  formed  a  something  altogether 
more  interesting  and  striking  than  I  can  possibly  de- 
scribe. I  mean  to  have  a  room  within  the  pyramid, 
which  I  shall  furnish  with  portraits  of  their  Majesties, 
and  with  all  the  publications,  &c.  put  forth  upon  that 
memorable  occasion.  Who  knows  but  for  ages  hence 
this  work  may  become  a  matter  of  useful  record  to  pos- 
terity ! 
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I  have  felt  an  additional  motive  besides  the  loyalty  I 
feel  in  my  own  bosom,  and  my  general  sense  of  the  con- 
duct of  particular  persons  upon  that  occasion,  to  erect  this 
pyramid  at  the  present  juncture,  because  I  now  stand 
absolutely  the  only  public  man  in  this  whole  county,  who 
acts  with  government ;  for  Lord  Lonsdale's  conversation, 
with  that  of  his  agents,  respecting  the  minister  Pitt,  .  .  . 
whose  abilities,  they  say,  are  gone  —  drowned  absolutely 
in  wine ;  the  king's  health  a  mere  delusion,  and  his  re- 
lapse daily  to  be  expected ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  best 
of  all  young  men,  and  the  prince  and  he  the  very  best  of 
friends  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  become  the  first  toast 
at  his  table  ...  all  this  clearly  denotes  him,  in  fact, 
whatever  he  may  be  in  appearance,  an  opposition  man ; 
therefore,  every  man  here,  the  Dukes  of  Portland, 
Devonshire,  Lords  Carlisle,  Egremont,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Lord  Lonsdale,  and  the  members  for  the  towns  and 
county,  are  all  opposition  people.  The  people,  by  the 
reports  spread  of  the  impossibility  of  the  king  continuing 
well,  have  been  led  really  to  be  as  anxious  in  their  in- 
quiries of  me  after  the  true  state  of  things  above,  as  at 
this  period  last  year;  and  they  firmly  believed  every 
post  the  confirmation  would  be  received  of  his  Majesty's 
having  relapsed  to  be  as  bad  as  ever.  I  have  therefore, 
I  say,  felt  an  additional  wish  in  this  matter,  to  do  away 
the  abominable  endeavours  to  damp  and  destroy  that 
loyalty  and  attachment  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
which  I  have  the  felicity  to  know  has  been  again 
awakened  
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W  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNC ASTER. 

November  7th,  1789. 

My  dear  Muncaster, 

Though  it  be  a  labour  to  me  to  keep  my  pen  in 
hand,  having  been  obliged  already  this  morning  to  use  it 
till  I  feel  nervous  and  tired,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
acknowledging  the  arrival  of  your  last  letter  ;  and  when 
you  call  on  me  to  participate  in  your  festivity,  my 
feelings,  used  to  sound  in  unison  with  yours,  cannot 
refuse  a  note  or  two  of  sympathy.  I  am  sure  your  eyes 
must  have  glistened  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  the 
whole  must  indeed  have  formed  a  truly  splendid  scene ; 
the  grandest,  I  dare  say,  to  which  old  Scafell  ever  was 
witness.  As  for  your  inscription,  I  honestly  declare  to 
you  that  I  cannot  bear  your  perpetuating  that  pompous 
sentence  of  Thurlow's,  whom  you  know  to  have  been 
throughout  on  the  point  of  putting  out  as  long  a  tail  as 
the  veriest  rat  in  either  house  of  parliament ;  and  whose 
conduct,  if  ever  it  be  made  public,  must  cover  him  with 
confusion ;  —  meanwhile,  you  who  are  enlightened, 
though  it  may  not  be  incumbent  on  you  to  remove  the 
error,  should  at  least  not  strengthen  and  confirm  it. 
The  reports  concerning  Pitt  which  you  mention  are 
indeed  scandalous,  but  they  do  not  surprise  me  :  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  what  to  expect  from  a  certain 
quarter,  and  at  least,  therefore,  I  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 

I  was  much  amused  with  your  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  your  late  county  meeting,  and  can  see  with 
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my  mind's  eye  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  actors  in 
that  day's  drama.  It  was  in  my  contemplation  to  see 
our  friend  Harry,  but  I  could  not  conveniently  effect  it. 
With  great  difficulty  having  drawn  my  mother  out  of  her 
own  easy  chair,  who  finds  an  easy  chair  every  where 
when  once  she  is  come  forth,  I  am  spending  a  few  days 
with  her  at  Sam  Smith's,  who  desires,  by  the  way,  his  re- 
membrances to  you,  and  who  well  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered. I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  call  on  Cookson  at  his  living, 
but  have  promised,  if  possible,  to  pass  some  time  at  Hol- 
wood  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Direct  always 
to  London.  My  ladies  join  me  in  kind  regards  to  your 
fireside. 

I  am  ever  faithfully 

and  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


REV.  DR.  COKE  TO  WILLIAM  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

City  Road,  London,  August  24th,  1790. 

Sir, 

I  received  your  most  kind,  condescending  letter, 
for  which  I  return  you  my  most  grateful  thanks. 

Inclosed  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  our  missions  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes. 

There  is  one  point  I  feel  a  desire  of  touching  upon, 
assured  that  your  candour  will  excuse  my  further  in- 
trusion on  your  patience.    Some  have  said  (from  the 
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steps  I  was  unavoidably  necessitated  to  take  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  or  entirely  abandon  that  work)  that 
I  would,  if  possible,  separate  the  whole  Methodist  con- 
nection in  England  and  Ireland  from  the  established 
church.  I  do  assure  you,  Sir,  upon  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman,  and  (which  is  in  my  view,  and  also  I  am 
confident  in  yours,  abundantly  greater)  on  the  solemn 
word  of  a  Christian,  the  assertion  is  utterly  false.  I  not 
only  wish  for  no  such  thing,  but  would  oppose  a  separation 
from  the  establishment  with  my  utmost  influence,  even 
if  that,  or  a  division  in  the  connection,  was  the  unavoid- 
able alternative. 

Pardon  this  liberty,  and  permit  me  to  subscribe  my- 
self, with  very  great  respect,  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  and  very  obedient 

and  faithful  servant, 

Thomas  Coke. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  W.  HEY,  ESQ. 

Yoxal  Lodge,  November  3d,  1790. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  packet  reached  me  in  safety,  and  I  forwarded 
its  inclosure  to  Mr.  Brandreth.  I  rather  take  shame 
to  myself  that  one  cause  or  other  has  continually  inter- 
vened to  prevent  my  writing  to  him  respecting  the 
books  which  he  kindly  undertook  to  distribute  for  me. 
On  the  whole  it  now  seems  to  me  best,  and  you  must 
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give  me  credit  for  many  and  good  reasons  which  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  read  nor  myself  to  dictate,  that  you 
should  negotiate  the  matter  for  me  with  Mr.  Brandreth, 
either  sending  him  such  books  as  you  shall  think  most 
advisable,  to  the  amount  of  five  guineas  ;  or  by  desiring 
him  to  supply  himself  with  them,  you  furnishing  him 
with  a  list  for  that  purpose ;  or  by  his  purchasing,  to 
the  above-mentioned  value,  according  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion.   You  must  make  all  necessary  excuses  for  me. 

I  do  not  well  know  what  reply  to  make  respecting 
Mr.  Marsden.*  Your  account  is  not  very  favourable  ; 
but,  as  I  know  you  are  no  flatterer,  I  take  it  for  granted 
things  are  not  worse  than  you  represent  them.  I  shall 
most  likely  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  state  of 
things  in  London  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  you  shall 
then  hear  from  me  again. 

I  inclose  you  a  scheme  (of  which,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  may  as  well  send  you  several  copies),  on  which 
Mr.  Gray  and  I  have  determined  for  the  County  Elec- 
tion Book.  It  explains  itself,  and  therefore  I  need 
make  no  observations ;  only  that  I  do  not  wish  the 
names  of  any  persons  to  be  inserted,  whose  supposed 
real  property  is  less  than  100/.  per  annum,  or  personal 
than  2000/.  sterling,  except  in  any  case  wherein  the  in- 
fluence is  greater  in  proportion  than  the  property,  and 
may  be  deemed  equal  to  the  influence  ordinarily  accom- 
panying the  above  amount ;  also,  let  the  blank  column 
for  supposed  influence  be  filled  up  with  the  initials  "  Li " 
for  little,  —  "  Mi "  for  middling,  —  "  Gr  "  for  great,  — 

*  The  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  for  whom  Mr.  Wilberforce  subsequently 
obtained  a  chaplaincy  in  New  South  Wales. 
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and  "  V.  Gr.  "  for  very  great.  The  column  for  observ- 
ations should  contain  remarks  concerning  the  party's 
connections,  &c. .  .e.g.  whether  he  likes  the  leg  or  wing 
of  a  fowl  best,  that  when  one  dines  with  him  one  may 
win  his  heart  by  helping  him,  and  not  be  taken  in  by 
his  "just  which  you  please,  sir."  Be  so  good  as  urge 
your  friends  to  diligence,  and,  if  possible,  do  not  let  them 
be  informed  that  /  have  desired  them  to  be  set  to  work,  but 
let  an  amiable  confusion  attend  the  business,  like  that  of 
the  institution  of  the  Proclamation  Society  *  ;  in  short, 
let  them  find  themselves  at  work  without  knowing  how 
it  happened.  Thus  far  my  friend  Gisborne's  hand  has 
moved  at  my  command.  I  now  leave  it  free  to  its  own 
spontaneous  motions. 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

Now,  Sir,  you  have  professional  ability  enough  to  be 
aware  that  a  man's  hand  is  as  susceptible  of  fatigue  as 
his  head ;  and  though  I  do  not  mean  to  allege  that 
mine  are  absolutely  in  that  predicament,  yet  when  you 
are  apprised  that  I  have  scribbled  four  letters  just  now 
for  Wilberforce,  you  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  my 
understanding  may  be  somewhat  muzzy,  and  my  lingers 
somewhat  cramped.  1  shall  therefore  release  you,  after 
thanking  you  for  the  favour  of  your  letter,  and  assuring 
you  of  the  good  wishes  of,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

T.  Gisborne. 


*  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  THOMAS  BABINGTON,  ESQ. 

London,  May  7th,  1791. 

My  dear  Babington, 

Your  letter  of  the  2d  instant  had  prepared  me 
for  that  of  this  morning,  and  I  can  scarce  condole  with 
you  on  the  event  it  communicates.  The  idea  of  being 
separated  for  life  from  a  beloved  parent,  and  all  the 
innumerable  circumstances  of  endearment  that  term 
carries  with  it  in  your  case,  must  deeply  affect  your 
sensibility;  but  even  your  sorrow,  like  that  of  St.  Paul, 
does  not  exclude  rejoicing;  and  to  me,  who  am  not  on 
the  spot,  the  scene  presents  a  face  of  unclouded  joy  and 
even  triumph.  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  may  you  and  I  be 
equally  ready  when  it  shall  please  God  to  call  us  hence; 
and  may  we  meet  our  blessed  Saviour  as  a  friend,  and  not 
as  an  enemy  and  an  avenger.  Meanwhile,  may  we  be 
enabled  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
does  most  easily  beset  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  !  % 

What  a  superiority  is  there  in  Christian  principles 
over  those  of  men  of  the  world,  even  in  the  view  of 
temporal  comfort  and  of  social  happiness.  This  senti- 
ment is  strongly  impressed  on  me  by  the  shameful  spec- 
tacle of  last  night;  more  disgraceful  almost,  and  (so  are 
we  constituted)  more  affecting,  than  the  rejection  of  my 
motion.*  It  happened  that  the  chapter,  which  in  a  course 
of  going  through  the  prophet  Isaiah  met  my  eyes  this 
morning,  was  the  eleventh :  turn  to  it,  and  contrast  the 
blessed  effects  of  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's 

*  For  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
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kingdom,  the  spirit  of  love  and  concord  that  it  will  dif- 
fuse, mentioned  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses,  with 
a  long  tried  and  close  worldly  connection  *  of  five  and 
twenty  years,  trampled  to  pieces  in  the  conflict  of  a  single 
night.  I  really  scarce  recollect  being  so  much  hurt  at  any 
thing,  and  I  have  been  lamenting  ever  since  that  I  did 
not  myself  interfere,  though  I  am  told  it  was  better  for 
me  to  be  silent.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend ;  think  of  me  — 
pray  for  me  —  I  greatly  need  your  prayers.  With  kind 
remembrances, 

I  am  ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBER FORCE. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  COOKSON. 

London,  May  9th,  1791. 

My  dear  Cookson, 

If  I  could  have  satisfied  myself  with  one  part  of 
your  alternative,  you  would  have  received  an  immediate 
answer  to  your  letter  ;  but  it  seemed  monstrous  to  write 
to  you  by  any  other  than  my  own  hand,  and  my  eyes 
being  indifferent,  and  my  epistolary  debts  many,  I  am 
rather  commendable  for  taking  up  my  pen  now,  than 
culpable  in  not  having  done  it  before.  I  thank  God  I 
am  pretty  well,  though  my  having  in  some  degree  shifted 
my  load  off  my  own  shoulders  on  those  of  the  House  of 


*  Between  Burke  and  Fox. 
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Commons,  hardly  makes  me  feel  a  whit  lighter.  I  still 
have  a  wallet  full :  a  man  can  carry  no  more  than  he  can, 
and  this  physical  necessity  is  commonly  the  determiner 
of  the  quantum  of  my  burthen  ;  but  then  into  this  bur- 
then I  reckon  great  dinners  and  other  such  relaxing  and 
recreating  operations,  as  are  to  me  more  of  labour  in 
their  effects,  than  even  business  itself. 

In  the  midst  of  my  bustle  Sunday  interposes  itself,  and  is 
a  real  relief.  I  extremely  wish  you  could  hear  Mr.  Scott 
long  enough  to  lose  the  sense  of  his  ungainly  manner : 
never  did  any  one  speak  so  home  to  my  heart,  or  make  such 
an  impression  on  my  memory  ;  and  I  am  not  singular  in 
these  particulars,  for  Burgh,  who  is  once  more  my  in- 
mate, entirely  sympathises  with  me.  Oh !  my  dear  friend, 
how  vain  and  trifling  do  all  the  pursuits  of  ambition 
appear  to  me,  when  I  place  them  in  comparison  with 
that  crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not  away,  and  even 
with  the  comfortable  quietness  of  a  conscience  void  of 
offence.  May  God  enable  us  to  taste  more  of  this  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  through  the  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  really  sickening  to  me  to  return  to  the  world  after 
having  for  a  while  withdrawn  from  it,  and  to  see  all  its 
vices  and  its  follies  :  but  I  find  it  difficult,  I  ought  rather 
to  say  impossible,  to  prevent  my  contracting  some  of  its 
ways  of  thinking  and  judging.  Pray  for  me,  my  dear 
friend,  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  not  only  be  "  fruitful  in 
every  good  work,"  but  "  increasing  also  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God ;  "  .  .  at  that  great  day  I  may  discover  the 
beneficial  effects  of  these  intercessions  at  the  throne  of 
grace ;  and  the  service  is  one  we  busy  men  have  a 
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peculiar  right  to  require  of  you  retired  ones.  Like 
Moses  on  the  mountain,  you  may  strengthen  the  hands 
of  us  who  are  fighting  on  the  plain,  and  thus  forward, 
and,  in  the  end,  partake  of  the  victory. 

I  was  called  over  the  way  when  I  had  written  thus 
far ;  and  have  now  barely  time  to  fold  my  paper. 
Adieu  —  adieu  ! 

Best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  C.  and  Co.  and  believe 
me  ever  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


.    GEORGE  ROSE,  ESQ.  TO  W,  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Old  Palace  Yard,  June  25th,  1791. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

This  morning  has  brought  us  a  most  extraordi- 
nary and  entirely  unexpected  piece  of  news  —  the 
escape  of  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
who  remained  in  Paris,  the  king,  queen,  children, 
monsieur  and  madame  ;  they  went  off  at  two  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  and  were  not  missed  till  eight ;  the 
dispatches  are  dated  on  Wednesday,  and  it  was  not  even 
then  known,  to  any  thing  like  a  certainty,  what  route 
they  had  taken ;  the  only  thing  indeed,  like  a  surmise, 
was  that  they  had  passed  by  Senlis. 

The  National  Assembly  has  acted  in  a  collected  man- 
ner, and  with  prudence  in  their  situation;  they  have 
given  assurances  to  the  foreign  ministers  of  firmness, 
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continuance  of  friendship,  &c.  and  have  ordered  the 
great  seal  (we  shall  be  told  like  our  phantom  during 
the  regency)  to  be  put  to  all  instruments  which  require 
the  royal  authority.  The  messenger  says  there  was  a 
report  that  the  king  was  stopped  at  Ardres  as  he  passed, 
but  I  trust  that  is  not  true  :  I  should  think  he  would 
rather  have  got  to  the  Rhine  as  soon  as  he  could,  by 
Luxembourg  or  that  way,  where  he  would  probably  be 
more  sure  of  protection  :  it  seems  to  me  impossible  he 
should  get  through  such  a  tract  of  country  as  he  must 
pass  through  without  being  stopped,  but  still  more  im- 
possible that  he  should  attempt  the  measure  without 
being  almost  sure  of  success.  I  am  all  impatience  for 
the  event,  and  so  1  am  sure  you  must  be. 

Pray  tell  me  whether  we  have  any  chance  of  seeing 
you  in  Hampshire,  and  when. 

You  have  heard,  of  course,  that  our  friend  Smyth 
succeeded  completely  at  Pontefract,  and  is  returned. 
I  am,  my  dear  Wilberforce, 

most  faithfully  and  truly  yours, 

George  Rose. 


THOMAS  THOMPSON,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Hull,  July  18th,  1791. 

Sir, 

The  inclosed  letter  is  from  Mr.  Joseph  Benson, 
a  preacher  among  the  Methodists  at  Birmingham.  1 
know  Mr.  Benson  well,  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  pious 
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man,  a  man  of  very  considerable  abilities  and  of  real 
learning.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  at  this  moment 
many  thousands  of  the  Methodists  in  different  parts  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  are  deliberating  whether  they  shall 
become  Dissenters,  or  continue  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England.  I  wish  most  sincerely  that  by 
some  means  they  may  be  prevented  from  separating 
from  the  church  ;  and  as  I  know  you  are  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  bishops,  you  may  probably  think  it 
worth  while  to  mention  the  matter  to  them.  I  believe 
the  Methodists  (I  mean  those  only,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  the  late  Rev.  J.  Wesley)  are  far  more  numerous 
than  any  sect  of  dissenters  in  England,  and  should  they 
dissent,  the  opposition  to  the  church  and  the  present 
civil  government  will  be  greatly  strengthened.  I  hope 
the  bishops  may  think  it  necessary  to  do  something, 
although  I  doubt  whether  the  plan  Mr.  Benson  proposes 
can  be  adopted.  The  Dissenters  lose  no  opportunity  to 
spread  their  sentiments,  both  religious  and  civil,  and 
labour  in  every  possible  way  to  increase  their  numbers ; 
and  I  wish  the  bishops  may  be  roused  to  counteract 
them,  and  to  see  the  danger  which  threatens  the  esta- 
blishment. 

I  proposed  to  the  Methodists  here,  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  to  print  and  send  to  all  the  Metho- 
dist societies  in  the  nation,  a  letter  declaring  our  deter- 
mination to  abide  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  recommending  it  to  all  the  Methodists  to 
do  the  same,  and  I  hope  it  may  have  done  good.  But 
still  there  is  some  weight  in  what  is  alleged  in  answer 
to  our  letter  .  .  "  At  Hull,  your  ministers  in  the  church 
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are  men  of  exemplary  piety,  but  we  have  none  such  in 
our  town  or  neighbourhood." 

In  the  present  portentous  times,  every  good  man  will 
pray  for  peace,  and  be  desirous  of  opposing,  as  he  is 
able,  the  violent  measures  of  dissatisfied  and  turbulent 
minds.    I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  most  sincerely,  Sir, 
Your  much  obliged 
and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Thompson. 


WILLIAM  HEY,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

1791. 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  quotation  which  I  sent  you,  respecting  the 
authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  taken  from 
the  first  epistle  of  Clement,  which  I  suppose  is  one  of 
the  most  authentic  and  valuable  remains  of  antiquity. 
You  are  aware  that  chapter  and  verse  could  not  then 
be  quoted  from  the  Bible,  and  that  quotations  by  the 
ancients  were  not  always  made  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  whole  passage  from  Clement  seems  to 
be  clearly  a  quotation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
made  in  the  usual  way  of  quoting. 

I  had  an  opportunity  the  last  summer  of  hearing 
Mr.  G.  preach  in  our  parish  church.  His  discourse 
was  weighty  and  well  delivered.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  account,  which  J[  formerly  sent  you  in  a  letter 
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from  Mr.  Richardson  of  York,  rather  described  what 
Mr.  G.'s  preaching  was,  than  what  it  is  now.  He  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  person  whom  you  might  recommend  to  a 
church  in  a  populous  place,  even  in  London.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  newr  church  in  Manchester  is  attended  with 
so  many  difficulties,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  execute  the  scheme. 

The  Methodists  are  in  a  state  of  violent  contention 
amongst  themselves.  A  large  part  of  the  preachers  do 
not  like  that  state  of  degradation  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  taught  to  act.  They  wish  to  rise  to  the 
lull  office  of  ministers.  Mr.  Wesley  was  weak  enough 
to  ordain  some.  These  now  ordain  others.  Many  of 
the  people  wish  to  keep  in  the  old  way  of  attempting  to 
do  good  to  all  without  forming  a  distinct  sect.  But  this 
is  a  scheme  not  so  well  suited  to  the  pride  of  human 
nature.  Many  are  very  jacobinical  in  their  notions; 
they  are  chiefly  those  who  revolt  from  the  old  plan. 
What  is  man  ! 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

your  very  affectionate  friend, 

William  Hey. 


H.  DUNCOMBE,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

1791. 

Dear  Wilber force, 

I  thank  you  for  your  cheese  and  your  Greek, 
though  I  confess  the  former  is  more  to  my  palate.  You 
make  me  a  pretty  compliment  in  saying  you  should  not  be 
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so  much  off  your  guard  if  you  were  writing  to  Sheridan  ; 
as  if  a  man  who  had  been,  when  a  boy,  a  year  and  a 
half  head  of  Westminster,  could  be  ignorant  of  Greek. 
You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  it  is  some  impeachment  of 
my  knowledge,  that  I  have  not  looked  into  a  Greek 
book  these  five  and  twenty  years.  However,  to  punish 
you,  and  to  show  my  skill,  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
when  you  write  to  a  person  so  well  conversant  in  the 
language,  you  should  accent  it. 

I  am  now  at  my  shooting  place,  where  I  should  have 
more  diversion  if  I  could  see  better,  and  the  game  were 
more  plentiful. 

I  cannot  yet  give  you  much  account  of  the  music  or 
the  races,  only  of  the  first,  that  the  undertakers  were 
not  losers,  and  the  town  full ;  of  the  latter,  the  wonder 
was  to  see  that  Mr.  Fox  was  there  and  the  steward  # 
absent.  Certainly  that  latter  circumstance  was  rather 
extraordinary. 

Possibly  your  man  from  Markington  may  have  been 
at  Copgrove  since  I  left  it ;  I  will  endeavour  not  to 
offend  his  consequentially. 

Have  you  ever  looked  into  a  pamphlet,  styled,  "  The 
Principles  of  Taxation  considered  ?  "  If  he  is  right, 
Mr.  Pitt  is  not  so,  in  deserting  his  plan  of  raising  money 
by  lowering  the  taxes.  I  like  the  book,  and  should 
wish  to  know  the  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  persons 
of  more  judgment  than  myself.  Pray  read  it.  I  re- 
joice that  Pitt  has  got  over  his  difficulties,  though  I  fear 
not  quite  without  disgrace  :  many  think  he  is  grown 

*  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
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much  too  busy  in  foreign  politics,  and  neglects  to  avail 
himself  of  the  situation  of  France,  which  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  detach  us  more  from  those  wretched  con- 
tinental connections. 

Mason  has  been  spending  a  few  days  with  me,  and  is 
well. 

I  am  yours  most  truly, 

H.  D. 


REV.  ISAAC  MILNE R  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.* 

Hull,  December  3d,  1791. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  mentioned  that  I  in- 
tended to  write  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  was  with  great  reluct- 
ance that  I  brought  myself  to  the  step.  I  put  it  off'  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  is  now  a  very  little  time  since  I  sent 
the  account  of  my  situation,  which  however  at  last  was 
very  full  and  explicit,  and  contained  a  complete  history 
of  my  affairs,  in  three  sheets.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
answered  me  immediately,  and  espoused  my  cause  with 
such  a  glow  of  friendship,  as  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 
In  short,  he  said  "  he  should  never  rest  till  he  saw  me 

settled  in  a  comfortable  income."    Mr.  P  visited 

him  lately  at  Buckden,  and  yesterday  1  received  a  most 
handsome  and  substantial  letter  from  him,  informing  me 

*  Docketted  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Milner  Deanery.  Brother's  illness. 
Picture  of  his  mind. 
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that  he  had  recommended  me  to  His  Majesty  for  the 
Deanery  of  Carlisle  now  vacant.  I  know  neither  the 
value  of  it,  nor  the  requisite  residence.  I  hope  this  last 
is  not  great.  I  am  afraid  journeys  and  ceremonies  will 
be  necessary  by-and-by ;  and  how  I  shall  get  through 
I  know  not,  for  at  present  I  am  not  able  to  stir  out  of 
doors,  much  less  to  travel  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  and 
I  fear  a  doctor's  degree  will  be  needful  —  at  least  proper. 

I  have  requested  Mr.  P  to  make  all  proper  excuses 

for  me  he  can.  My  health  has  suffered  very  severely 
by  the  bitterest  affliction  I  ever  experienced  in  my  life. 
My  brother  was  seized  a  fortnight  ago  with  a  fever, 
pleurisy,  and  spitting  of  blood ;  all  this,  added  to  his 
naturally  asthmatical  state,  put  his  life  for  some  days  in 
the  most  imminent  danger  :  I  consider  his  situation  still 
as  critical,  though  the  disease  ceases  to  be  called  acute. 
1  hope  God  will  be  gracious,  and  permit  his  continuance 
a  little  longer  with  us  ;  but  I  verily  believe  his  lungs  are 
so  much  impaired,  that  he  will  never  be  equal  to  do 
business  again.  The  fact  is,  he  is  worn  out  in  labour- 
ing in  the  best  of  causes  :  he  never  could  be  induced  to 
spend  a  moment  idle  :  I  never  saw  his  equal  in  that  re- 
spect, and  I  have  long  wished  to  see  him  relieved  from 
a  load  of  business,  particularly  the  school  teaching  (you 
may  remember  I  mentioned  this  to  you,  as  well  as  my 
fears  concerning  him  many  years  ago),  and  I  have  wished 
for  it  with  a  much  greater  earnestness  than  ever  I  did 
any  thing  for  myself.  My  fear  now  is,  that  preaching 
at  High  Church  *  will  also  be  too  much  for  him  :  but  it  is 

*  The  Rev.  Joseph  Milner  was  lecturer  at  Trinity  Church,  commonly 
called  High  Church,  Hull. 
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time  enough  to  consider  this  if  he  recovers ;  at  present 
he  is  confined  to  his  chamber,  and  likely  to  continue 
there. 

You  know  the  terms  my  brother  and  I  have  lived  on 
from  infancy;  you  must  also  be  aware  of  the  great  com- 
fort he  has  been  to  me  by  my  bedside,  as  an  affectionate 
friend  and  faithful  adviser,  during  my  long  illness.  Judge, 
my  dear  friend,  what  I  must  have  felt  on  the  prospect  of 
seeing  him  snatched  away.  My  aged  mother  is  so  afflicted, 
as  never  to  rest  for  the  last  two  years  for  half  an  hour. 
There  is  a  steady  niece  and  a  graceless  nephew ;  my  dear 
brother  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  family.  In  short, 
I  have  neither  eaten  nor  slept,  and  without  the  positive 
interference  of  God's  all  supporting  hand,  I  must  inevit- 
ably have  sunk  if  the  prospect  had  still  darkened.  I 
never  felt  thus  on  my  own  account.  I  applied  to  the 
throne  of  grace  with  all  the  steadiness  and  fervour 
I  could  muster,  but  I  told  my  brother  I  saw  plainly 
I  had  not  learned  to  submit  to  the  Divine  will.  "  The 
thing  is,"  said  he,  when  at  worst,  "  Isaac,  you  don't  make 
God  your  summum  bonum" 

Oh,  my  dear  friend,  the  views  of  religion,  concerning 
which  you  and  I  have  so  often  conversed,  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  kelp  in  time  of  need.  May  God  of  His  in- 
finite mercy  grant  that  you  and  I  may  truly  and  practi- 
cally become  acquainted  with  them.  We  are  for  ever 
substituting  something  else  in  the  room  of  them.  How 
necessary  is  the  rod  of  correction  !  It  leads  to  self- 
examination.  I  am  very  poorly  and  feeble,  and  must 
leave  off.  When  do  you  go  to  London  ?  You  may  perhaps 
be  of  some  use  to  me,  in  instructing  me  to  get  through 
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these  ceremonies,  in  getting  me  excused  from  some  of 
them,  or  in  palliating  matters. 

I  remember  you  always  affectionately, 

J.  M. 

December  5th,  Monday  Morning. 

My  brother  not  quite  so  well  this  morning,  but  I 
hope  not  essentially  worse. 

I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  which  rather  distresses  and  flutters  me  :  he 
says  I  ought  to  appear  at  the  levee  and  drawing-room, 
which  he  believes  is  next  Thursday  se'nnight;  now  my 
fever  is  so  very  considerable,  being  increased  by  the 
causes  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
weather,  that  I  cannot  stir  even  out  of  doors  without 
the  utmost  hazard.  I  have  written  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  to  this  effect,  and  I  hope  he  will  get  me  out  of 
the  embarrassment.  Whenever  it  is  that  I  come,  unless 
you  are  in  town  to  help  me  and  to  comfort  me  at  your 
own  house,  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  ever  get  through 
such  matters  in  this  infirm  state,  particularly  as  I  must 
acknowledge  a  natural  awkwardness. 


SAMUEL  HOARE,  ESQ.*  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Bath,  February  20th,  1792. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  was  fully  aware  that  the  insurrection  of  St.  Do- 
mingo would  create  some  alarm  amongst  our  friends,  and 

*  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
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I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  every  prudent  measure  will  be 
adopted  to  obviate  its  effects ;  but  I  find  another  circum- 
stance has  rendered  some  of  our  best  friends  rather  luke- 
warm, and  especially  those  whom  I  am  most  earnest  to 
bring  forward,  —  I  mean  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  They  have  adopted  an  idea,  which  I  hope  has 
no  foundation,  that  the  Dissenters  wish  for  a  revolution ; 
and  that  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  is  somewhat 
connected  with  it.  What  has  added  to  this  apprehension 
is  some  inquiries  of  Mr.  Clarkson's,  whether  there  are 
many  friends  to  the  French  Revolution,  in  letters  which 
he  addresses  to  different  places.  If  I  knew  where  he 
was,  I  would  write  to  him  on  the  subject ;  a  moment's  re- 
flection must  convince  him  that  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  what  may  be  only  meant  as  his  own  private 
sentiments,  will  be  construed  into  an  opinion  of  our 
committee.  I  hope  thou  wilt  lose  no  time  in  giving  him 
a  hint  upon  this  subject,  or  our  cause  will  be  essentially 
injured. 

Ever  thine, 

Samuel  Hoare. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Olney,  July  9th,  1792. 

My  dearest  Sir, 

A  letter  from  you  should  not  have  remained  three 
or  four  days  unanswered,  could  I  have  well  helped  it. 
But  in  the  place  where  I  lived  so  long,  and  where  I  can 
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stay  but  a  little  while,  almost  every  minute  is  engrossed. 
I  now  thank  you  for  it.  The  thought  of  your  being 
upon  the  point  of  calling  here,  made  my  mouth  water. 
I  need  not  say  it  would  have  given  both  me  and  Mr.  Bean 
very  great  pleasure ;  however,  I  have  sufficiently  intro- 
duced you  by  your  letter  to  Mr.  Cowper,  and  he  com- 
missions me  to  say,  that  whenever  it  may  suit  you  to 
call  on  him,  he  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  see  you,  and 
hopes  you  will  consider  him  as  having  long  known  you 
by  character,  and  as  one  who  greatly  respects  you.  At 
present  he  is  in  good  health :  the  cloud  still  hangs  upon 
his  mind,  but  I  trust  he  is  approximating  to  his  former 
light  and  comfort,  though  by  slow  degrees.  He  is  evi- 
dently better  than  when  I  saw  him  last  in  1788.  His  old 
friend  and  companion,  Mrs.  Unwin,  was  lately  affected 
by  another  paralytic  stroke :  she  is  again  getting  better, 
but  cannot  walk  without  leading,  nor  be  easily  under- 
stood when  she  speaks.  Should  he  outlive  her,  I  should 
dread  the  consequence ;  but  that  I  know  (from  my  own 
experience)  the  Lord  is  all  sufficient,  and  can  support 
under  the  sharpest  trials. 

Glad  should  I  be  were  I  able  to  point  out  to  you  a 
proper  person  for  New  South  Wales.  The  inquiry  has 
been  long  and  constantly  upon  my  mind,  but  hitherto 
in  vain :  — 

"  Dwells  then  in  England  charity  so  dear  ?  " 

The  zeal  and  self-denial  necessary  for  this  undertaking 
must  be  of  a  higher  cast  than  ordinary,  —  must  come 
from  above ;  especially  now  the  difficulties  of  Johnson's 
situation  are  generally  known.    But  the  Lord  who  has 
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given  Johnson  the  missionary  spirit,  can  stir  up  the 
hearts  of  others  to  succeed  him. 

Though  I  love  Olney,  I  shall  not  he  sorry  to  leave  it. 
My  feelings  are  excited  here :  almost  every  house  I 
enter,  and  every  person  I  see,  reminds  me  of  past  times, 
and  strengthens  the  remembrance  of  what  I  once  had, 
and  of  what  I  have  outlived.  I  carry  this  impression 
with  me  everywhere;  but  here  local  circumstances  add 
to  my  sensibility ;  yet,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  am  not 
uncomfortable;  I  have  some  feeling  of  the  value  of  my 
many  remaining  mercies,  and  I  can  still  relish  them. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  Lord  has  done  all  things  well.  — 
Seel  hceret  lateri  arundo. 

I  am  learning  to  write  short  letters,  but  if  my  leisure 
was  equal  to  my  inclination,  I  should  seldom  give  you 
a  proof  of  my  proficiency. 

The  good  Lord  guide,  guard,  and  bless  you,  and 
make  you  a  blessing  more  and  more  to  the  church  and 
the  nation.  Amen. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

yours  indeed, 

John  Newton. 


W.  "WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  THOMAS  BABINGTON,  ESQ. 

Bath,  August  10th,  1792. 

My  dear  Babington, 

My  friends  are  the  only  despots  to  whom  I  submit, 
and  you  command  me  to  inform  you  immediately  what 
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people  think  of  the  Polish  subscription.  What  people 
think  I  only  know  from  the  papers ;  I  rather  doubt  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure ;  but  it  would  require  a 
sheet  full  to  let  you  into  the  state  of  my  mind  on  this 
head,  so  I  must  defer  it,  my  eyes  being  indifferent ;  I 
will  dismiss  it,  therefore,  adding  that  the  subscription 
having  been  resolved  on,  I  thought  it  right  to  countenance 
it,  and  have  put  down  my  name  for  100/. 

I  will  by  no  means  forget  Macaulay  #  ;  I  think  highly 
of  his  understanding  ;  he  appears  to  have  a  manly  col- 
lected mind.  In  the  utmost  haste,  my  dear  Babington, 

I  am  ever  yours, 

W.  WlLBER FORCE. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  HANNAH  MORE. 

Near  Bath,  August  10.  1792. 

My  dear  Madam, 

I  don't  know  any  body  to  whom  I  can  so  pro- 
perly apply  myself  as  to  yourself  for  information 
respecting  the  widow  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  ;  and  to  you 
I  may  disclose  that  the  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  her  circumstances,  character,  &c.  render 
her  a  proper  subject  for  pecuniary  relief.  Unless  she  is 
something  very  bad  indeed,  the  widow  of  Charles  Wesley 
ought,  if  health,  not  luxury,  required  it,  to  feed  on 
ortolans ;  nay,  I  would  not  confine  her  to  one  dish,  but, 
in  spite  of  S  's  remonstrances,  let  her  have  a  haunch 

*  Zachary  Macaulay,  Esq. 
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of  venison  daily  into  the  bargain.  Be  kind  enough  not 
to  make  the  matter  more  public  than  is  quite  unavoid- 
able. 

I  have  been  half  designing,  every  day  since  I  have 
been  here,  to  take  up  my  pen,  by  way  of  shaking  hands 
across  the  mountains.  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be 
in  my  power  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation  to 
Cowslip  Green ;  but,  without  an  untruth,  if  I  can,  it  will 
give  me  real  pleasure.  Either  in  this  letter,  or,  if  there 
should  not  be  a  stamp  in  the  house,  by  to-morrow's  post, 
I  shall  transmit  you  a  draft  for  14/.  on  account  of  my 
dear  sister.  Still,  according  to  FalstafF's  arithmetic, 
and  here  he  beats  Cocker,  she  and  I  both  owe  you  a 
million. 

The  Grants  are  coming  here  for  a  short  time,  and,  I 
trust,  will  be  my  guests.  I  hope  all  goes  on  well  with 
you,  both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it.  May  God  prosper 
all  your  labours,  and  return  them  seven-fold  into  your 
own  bosom.  Did  you  ever  read,  or  do  you  possess, 
Mr.  Howe's  "  Treatise  on  Delighting  in  God  ?  "  If  not, 
I  will  endeavour  to  get  it  and  send  it  you :  it  is  a  most 
valuable  present.    Adieu,  my  dear  Madam. 

I  am  always  affectionately 

and  faithfully  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

Excuse  haste  :  I  write  at  full  gallop,  to  make  a  little 
eyesight  go  as  far  as  possible.  Best  remembrances  to 
Miss  P. ;  and  the  rest  of  your  household  are  so  evidently 
always  to  be  understood  that  it  seems  an  act  of  super- 
fluity to  express  them.    My  sister  is  pretty  well. 
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DR.  CURRIE  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Liverpool,  April  23d,  1793. 

Dear  Sir, 

If  in  the  long  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  days 
ago,  there  appears  a  good  deal  of  unguarded  warmth, 
the  following  circumstance  will  explain,  though  perhaps 
not  justify,  it. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  study  on  the  evening  of  Saturday 
reflecting  on  public  affairs,  when  a  young  man  called  to 
drink  coffee  with  me,  a  manufacturer  of  Stockport,  near 
Manchester.  After  giving  a  picture  of  the  general  dis- 
tress there,  he  informed  me  of  his  own  situation  in 
particular,  and  of  the  business  which  brought  him  to 
Liverpool. 

He  said  that  the  house  of  which  he  is  a  partner 
employed  about  15,000  hands,  all  of  whom  were  now 
idle,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  off  work.  That,  previous 
to  their  being  discharged,  he  and  his  partner  had 
struggled  on  from  one  week  to  another,  in  hopes  that 
the  times  would  mend,  and  a  demand,  more  or  less, 
come  for  their  goods.  That,  in  this  hope,  they  had 
gone  on  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  not  having  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  money  to  pay  the  people  their  full 
weekly  wages,  they  had  prevailed  on  them  to  accept 
about  a  third  of  the  sum,  as  this,  with  economy,  might 
suffice  for  subsistence.  In  procuring  the  money  for  this 
purpose,  he  told  me  that  they  had  been  reduced  to  ex- 
traordinary difficulties.     Formerly  they  sold  their  goods 
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in  large  quantity,  but  now  they  determined  to  supply 
the  retailers  themselves  with  a  single  piece,  or  even  less; 
and,  provided  they  paid  them  in  specie,  at  almost  any 
price.  Accordingly,  having  goods  in  their  warehouse 
that  suited  the  home  market,  they  fitted  up  a  light  cart 
and  sent  a  young  man  with  it,  full  of  goods,  to  supply 
the  retailers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  to  bring 
home  the  specie  every  Saturday,  whatever  might  be  the 
loss.  The  expedient  succeeded  for  about  three  weeks, 
but  had  now  failed,  and  he  was  come  to  Liverpool  to 
try  if,  by  any  possible  means,  he  could  raise  a  few 
hundred  guineas,  to  get  over  another  week  and  keep 
his  people  alive.  He  told  me  that  he  and  his  partner 
had  been  constantly  among  them,  and  by  entering  into 
all  their  distresses,  had  prevailed  on  them  to  be  extremely 
patient  and  reasonable.  At  their  last  meeting  they  had 
agreed  to  wait  this  young  gentleman's  return  from 
Liverpool,  and  what  money  he  was  able  to  raise,  they 
had  consented  should  be  laid  out  in  oatmeal,  which 
being  boiled  up  with  water,  potatoes,  and  some  of  the 
coarser  pieces  of  beef,  should  be  shared  out  in  fair  pro- 
portion  among  them  ;  and  thus,  in  the  cheapest  manner, 
provide  for  their  subsistence.  As  the  house  had  many 
thousands  owing  them  in  Liverpool,  though  he  knew 
there  was  no  hope  of  any  considerable  debts  being  paid, 
he  had  no  fear  of  not  being  able  to  procure  the  sum  im- 
mediately wanted.  He  had  been  using  every  effort  for 
two  days,  and  had  actually  threatened  to  arrest  two  of 
our  principal  merchants  on  the  exchange,  but  he  had 
not  been  able  to  raise  a  single  guinea.    How  he  was  to 
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face  the  poor  people  he  knew  not ;  each  of  whom  had 
from  four  to  six  weeks'  wages  due.  But  he  could  appeal 
to  Heaven  for  the  anxious  exertions  which  he  had  made 
to  relieve  distresses,  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor 
prevent.  As  I  looked  at  this  young  man,  I  perceived 
that  his  countenance  seemed  actually  withered  with  care 
and  sorrow.  He  is  not  a  common  character;  he  was 
the  apprentice  of  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  and  has  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  the  most  useful  knowledge  of 
every  kind.  He  is  modest,  virtuous,  and  prudent;  of 
astonishing  application,  and,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  first 
young  men  I  ever  knew.  These  qualities  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  manufacturers,  among  whom 
he  exercised  his  profession  of  a  mechanic  and  engineer. 
He  had  offers  of  partnership  from  the  first  houses  there, 
and  was  actually  taken  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Oldknow 
of  Stockport,  about  a  year  ago  ;  at  that  time,  perhaps, 
the  first  establishment  in  Lancashire.  Mr.  Oldknow 
you  must  have  heard  of,  as  the  original  fabricator  of 
muslin  in  this  country,  and  a  man  of  first-rate 
character.  He  has  laid  out  a  property  of  50,000/. 
on  building  and  machinery  alone.  His  partner  (the 
young  gentleman  I  spoke  of)  is  named  Ewart,  the 
younger  brother  of  Mr.  Ewart,  the  late  envoy  at  Berlin. 

It  is  men  such  as  these  that  are  reduced  to  such 
extremities. 

Mr.  Ewart  told  me  that  a  deputation  was  gone  up  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  represent  the  danger  and  distress  of  the 
country ;  but  that  such  was  the  excessive  bigotry  of  tne 
church  and  king  party  now  triumphant,  and  such  the 
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manner  in  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  by  ad- 
dresses, that  they  were  not  instructed  to  make  any 
remonstrances  on  the  subject  of  the  war. 

Deeply  impressed  with  these  representations,  I  took 
up  my  pen  the  moment  he  left  me,  and  sitting  down  to 
write  at  eleven  at  night,  I  poured  out  my  thoughts  in 
the  letter  you  have,  I  presume,  received ;  from  which 
I  did  not  rise  till  day-break.  I  had  no  time  to  copy 
or  correct  it,  and  therefore  I  trust  in  your  extraor- 
dinary candour  to  overlook  what  may  have  appeared 
too  vehement,  and  to  excuse  what  may  have  seemed 
incorrect. 

Since  this  time  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  appeal  to  the  public,  and  to  endeavour  to  point 
out  to  them  the  source  of  all  their  calamities.  In  doing 
this,  it  will  be  not  less  my  interest  than  my  inclination 
to  continue  unknown ;  and  as  it  will  be  impossible  for 
you  not  to  discover  me,  I  must  rely  for  concealment  on 
your  honour.  It  is  my  intention  to  address  myself  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  go  over  more  coolly  a  great 
part  of  the  ground  touched  on  in  my  letter  to  you,  as 
well  as  a  good  deal  additional. 

In  doing  this  I  shall  have  difficulties  to  encounter, 
from  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  many  of  the  topics  I  shall 
have  to  discuss,  and  from  the  lamentable  star-chamber 
oppression,  produced  by  the  folly  and  fanatic  bigotry  of 
the  times.  I  must,  by  all  means,  endeavour  to  avoid 
the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  boldly  I  must  speak,  or 
continue  silent. 

I  shall  do  nothing  final  in  this  project  till  I  see  how 
you  receive  my  letter.    I  need  not  tell  you  with  how 
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much  true  respect  and  affectionate  regard  I  consider 
your  character,  or  what  influence  any  hint  of  yours 
would  have  on  me. 

I  am,  in  great  haste, 

Your  faithful  servant. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNCASTER. 

Walraer  Castle,  October  3d,  1793. 

My  dear  Muncaster, 

I  really  was  not  conscious  of  having  suffered  you 
to  remain  so  long  without  hearing  from  me  ;  I  am  sorry 
your  anxious  solicitude  had  been  awakened  by  my 
silence.  I  thank  God  I  have  been  as  well  as  usual, 
saving  my  eyes,  to  which  windy  weather  is  always  un- 
favourable ;  but  I  have  been  shifting  my  quarters  very 
frequently,  which,  though  it  is  what  I  am  pretty  well 
used  to,  is  a  system  to  which  custom  by  no  means 
reconciles  me.  I  arrived  here  about  two  hours  a&o, 
having  been  much  pressed  by  Pitt  to  take  possession  of 
my  quarters  in  his  new  habitation,  and  I  never  knew 
him  better.  The  place  is  exactly  suited  to  his  taste  — 
open  downs  for  riding,  high  cliffs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  castle  itself  all  but  in  the  sea.  The  house  quite 
good  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  purely  ventilated  by 
every  wind  that  blows.  There  are  walls  which  rival,  and,  I 
think,  surpass  in  thickness,  your  famous  one  at  Muncas- 
ter.   'Tis  not  known  for  a  certainty  whether  the  new 
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respecting  Dumourier  are  to  be  depended  on.  The  revenue 
flourishes  amazingly :  the  season  has  been  unhealthy 
every  where,  and  the  rains  almost  incessant. 

Shore,  the  newly- appointed  Governor- general,  is  a 
most  able,  honourable  man;  after  having  been  twenty 
years  in  India,  and  for  three  or  four  of  them  in  the  Su- 
preme Council,  he  returned  with  a  fortune  of  about 
25,000/.,  and  was  with  difficulty  compelled  to  accept  the 
splendid  and  lucrative  post  of  Governor-general,  which 
government  so  creditably  to  themselves  absolutely  forced 
on  him.*  He  was  living  in  retirement,  not  even  keeping 
a  carriage,  in  Somersetshire,  with  a  sweet  wife  and  two 
children.  I  dined  with  him  since  at  Pitt's  in  company  with 
Dundas,  and  he  was  there  the  same  simple  dignified  man 
he  had  been  in  his  country  privacy.  Adieu,  adieu,  my 
dear  Muncaster ;  I  could  not  have  forgiven  myself  for 
delaying  to  take  up  my  pen,  though  I  do  it  in  the  utmost 
hurry.    Kind  remembrances  to  Lady  Muncaster. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  WlLBER FORCE. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  HIS  SISTER. 

Battersea  Rise,  October  18th,  1793. 

My  dear  Sister, 

My  judgment  is  decidedly  and  strongly  in  favour 
of  your  taking  an  early  dinner  on  Sunday,  and  going  to 

*  Vide  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 
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church  in  the  afternoon ;  I  cannot  think  my  mother  will 
have  any  objection,  but  rather  conceive  she  will  be  glad 
to  be  of  your  party.  I  don't  say  it  lightly,  I  believe  the 
contempt  into  which  the  sabbath  has  fallen,  bids  fair  to 
accelerate  the  ruin  both  of  church  and  state  more  than 
any  other  single  circumstance  whatever;  and  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  friend  to  our  civil  happiness  no 
less  than  to  our  religious  interests,  to  hold  up  its  author- 
ity. Now,  what  a  scandalous  breach  of  it  is  the  form- 
ally and  systematically  sitting  down  to  dinner  at  the 
hour  when  public  worship  commences :  what  a  host  of 
servants,  &c.  are  kept  unavoidably  away.  Remember 
that  all  absenting  from  church  begins,  and  is  generally 
defended  by  saying,  that  one  may  read  the  service  at  home. 
There  is  no  duty  more  solemnly  and  positively,  and  scarce 
any  more  frequently  enjoined  on  us  than  that  of  publicly 
honouring  the  name  and  service  of  God.  But  I  will  not  en- 
ter into  a  recital  of  my  premises,  which  I  have  not  leisure 
or  eyesight  to  put  down  ;  my  conclusion  is  clear,  and  that 
I  hope  will  satisfy  you.  Only  let  me  guard  you  against 
thinking  there  will  be  any  great  singularity  in  this  :  it  is 
one  of  those  things  wherein  the  duty  is  so  obvious  and 
binding,  that  in  doing  it  there  can  be  little  exertion  ;  in 
leaving  it  undone,  great  blame. 

I  must  lay  down  my  pen,  but  I  will  say  a  word  or 
two  to  that  part  of  your  letter  wherein  you  express  a 
doubt  whether  we  are  not  too  strict  —  to  which,  for  my- 
self, I  say  most  sincerely,  not  half  strict  enough,  at  least 
in  practice.  But  the  matter  may  be  brought  to  one 
short  issue,  so  far  as  the  Buxton  and  Battersea  Rise 
systems  are  in  question.    Do  the  Buxtonians  differ  from 
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us  —  1  hate  to  speak  of  myself  or  of  others ;  1  will  put 
the  sentiment  in  another  shape.  If  I  see  people 
earnestly  pursuing  their  future  happiness,  though  I  may 
think  by  a  wrong  road,  they  seem  to  me  to  deserve  to 
be  distinguished  widely  from  those  who  are  evidently 
giving  themselves  no  concern  about  the  matter.  If  an 
eternity  of  happiness  or  misery  be  dependent  on  the 
manner  of  spending  this  life,  indifference  is  insanity. 
They  who  argue  for  a  more  relaxed  system  will  hardly 
say  they  expect  to  be  happier  hereafter  than  if  they  were 
more  strict;  all  at  least  I  have  heard  from  them  in  general 
is,  that  they  think  they  are  strict  enough  to  insure  their 
safety.  We  do  not  act  so  in  matters  of  temporal  interest : 
a  man  would  be  thought  a  fool  who,  having  the  whole  of 
Europe  wherein  to  choose  his  residence,  should  plant 
himself  within  such  a  distance  from  a  pest-house  as  he 
and  some  other  unthinking  people  held  sufficient  for  his 
safety,  though  the  wiser  and  better  of  his  friends  told 
him  he  was  in  hourly  danger  of  infection.  I  will  not 
refer  you  to  Doddridge,  and  Witherspoon,  and  Walker, 
but  to  Barrow,  and  Tillotson,  and  Taylor.  St.  Paul  surely 
would  have  been  thought  far  advanced  on  the  christian 
road,  yet~he  says,  "  forgetting  those  things  that  are  be- 
hind, and  reaching  forth  unto  the  things  that  are  before, 
I  press  towards  the  mark,"  &c.  May  it  please  God, 
my  dear  sister,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  make  you  abound 
more  and  more  in  every  good  work.  May  your  heart 
be  comforted,  your  views  cleared,  your  love  strengthened, 
your  faith  confirmed.  Here  indeed,  I  believe  (for  I 
have  the  declaration  from  the  best  of  men)  we  must 
ever  groan,  being  burthened.    Alas  !  what  cause  have  I 
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for  groaning ;  but  let  us  wait  on  God  with  continual 
prayers  for  the  influence  of  His  blessed  Spirit,  to  render 
us  daily  fitter  for  a  better  world,  where  all  sin,  as  well 
as  sorrow,  shall  cease  for  ever. 

Give  my  kindest  remembrances  to  my  dear  mother. 
Venn  speaks  very  affectionately  of  you.  By  the  way 
I  will  inclose  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  him  :  it 
contains  nothing,  but  is  as  good  as  a  morning  call : 
return  it.    In  extreme  haste,  your  ever  affectionate, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNCASTER. 

Battersea  Rise,  July  9th,  1794. 

My  dear  Muncaster, 

Though  my  neighbour  Lord  A.'s  knocker  is  not 
tied  up,  yet  I  know  from  certain  information  the  truth  of 
what  the  newspapers  contain  of  the  new  admission  into 
the  cabinet ;  from  such  an  event  various  conclusions  are 
to  be  drawn,  and  on  the  whole  they  leave  me  in  doubt, 
whether  to  regret  or  rejoice  in  it.  Surely  it  would  have 
been  more  creditable  for  the  parties  themselves  to  have 
continued  to  support  as  independent  men ;  but  if  they 
did  not  like  this,  I  don't  well  see  how  Pitt  could  wisely 
refuse  to  let  them  (I  will  not  say  take  them)  in;  though 
hardly,  I  confess,  necessary  in  such  full  force.  Lord 
Mansfield  (the  privy  seal)  might  surely  have  been 
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spared,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  have  had  the  office 
instead  of  that  of  secretary  of  state.  .  .  .  By  a  very 
proper  division  of  two  unconnected  lines,  which  formed 
a  whole  too  great  for  one  man,  Dundas  is  still  to  retain 
that  part  of  the  business  which  respects  the  war  and 
forms  the  bond  of  union  with  the  other  great  officers  of 
admiralty,  treasury,  &c.  .  .  .  Fitzwilliam,  president  of 
council  —  very  well ;  Windham,  secretary  at  war  and  in 
the  cabinet  —  no  objection  ;  on  the  whole,  however,  I 
will  frankly  confess  to  you  that,  as  a  question  of  feeling, 
this  is  not  very  pleasant  to  me. 

I  wish  all  their  united  wisdom  may,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  keep  us  in  some  tolerable  condition ;  but  I  will 
say  nothing  of  politics.  1  could  not  help  just  taking  up 
my  pen  for  two  moments.  After  all  I  can  smile  at  the 
bustle  of  this  vain  world,  and  pity  the  poor  things  who 
so  overrate  the  value  of  its  baubles  as  to  take  up  with 
them  as  if  they  were  substantial  and  unfading  riches. 
But.  I  would  look  to  a  better  and  a  more  enduring  pos- 
session. Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  Kind  remembrances 
to  Lady  Muncaster. 

I  am,  ever  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 
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RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  DUNDAS  TO  WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Wimbledon,  August  15th,  1794. 

My  dear  Wilber force, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  2d,  but  was  so 
occupied  I  could  not  then  answer  it.  You  know  that 
Botany  Bay  is  no  longer  in  my  department,  but  I  feel 
as  strongly  as  you  can  do  the  importance  of  due  instruc- 
tion to  the  natives  and  settlers  of  those  islands,  so  as  to 
be  deeply  interested  about  it,  and  I  shall  take  a  very 
early  opportunity  of  speaking  much  to  John  King  on 
the  subject. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


JAMES  STEPHEN,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Hotwells,  Bristol,  September  20th,  1794. 

Dear  Sir, 

After  a  very  stormy  and  disastrous  passage  I  have 
at  last  safely  landed  again  in  this  happy  country,  and 
have  not  only  escaped  the  dangers  we  were  exposed  to 
on  the  sea,  but  regained  a  tolerable  share  of  health 
during  the  voyage.  I  have  also  the  happiness  to  find 
the  dear  relations  I  have  in  this  place  all  well.  Few 
mortals  are  at  this  moment  more  happy,  or  have  more 
cause  for  gratitude  to  that  good  Providence  by  which  all 
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human  affairs  are  governed.  I  cannot  resist  the  inclin- 
ation to  communicate  this  to  you,  because  I  believe  it 
will  give  pleasure  to  your  benevolent  feelings ;  besides, 
I  wish  to  learn  where  you  at  present  are  to  be  found, 
that  I  may  know  where  to  send  a  turtle,  of  which  I  beg 
your  acceptance.  I  have  two  or  three,  which  I  hope  to 
land  in  good  order  on  Monday,  and  the  best  is  designed 
for  you ;  for  I  know  nobody  more  worthy  of  the  good 
things  of  the  West  Indies,  nor  one  who,  as  matters 
stand,  has  a  worse  chance  of  often  receiving  them. 

My  brother  tells  me  you  sent  to  him  for  a  direction 
to  me,  and  he  supposes  wrote  to  me  under  a  cover  he 
sent  by  the  2d  of  June  or  1st  of  July  packet.  The  former 
had  arrived  before  I  left  St.  Kitts,  and  brought  me  no 
such  letter ;  but  if  it  arrived  in  my  absence,  I  have  no 
doubt  if  will  be  sent  me  unopened.  I  hope  to  hear  you 
are  well ;  I  need  not  add  "  and  otherwise  happy,"  for 
nothing  but  sickness,  which  wonderfully  and  irresistibly 
affects  the  mind  itself,  can  deprive  a  mind  like  yours  of 
its  best  enjoyments.  I  am,  with  the  truest  respect  and 
esteem,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

James  Stephen. 
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LORD  STANHOPE  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Chevening  House,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent, 
December  5th,  1794. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilberforce, 

The  personal  regard  I  have  for  you,  and  the 
motives  which  induce  me  to  write  you  this  letter,  will 
make  you,  I  am  sure,  excuse  the  liberty  1  take. 

The  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament  draws  nigh ; 
the  awful  question  of  bloodshed  and  war,  or  of  peace, 
will  be  agitated. 

You,  of  course,  must  be  to  make  up  your  mind  on 
that  momentous  subject.  You  can  do  much  ;  it  is  there- 
fore the  more  essential  that  you  should  do  right. 

However  much  I  approve  your  general  conduct,  and 
admire  some  sublime  parts  of  it,  I  must  tell  you,  with 
all  the  sincerity  of  a  friend,  that  your  conduct  on  the 
above-mentioned  subject  is  not  what  I  expected  from 
you.  The  man  who  votes  to  draw  the  sword  to  kill  a 
brother,  ought  well  to  reflect  whether  he  is  quite  certain 
that  he  is  right  and  fully  justified  in  so  doing.  But 
when  a  man  votes  for  war,  for  the  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  for  the  laying  waste  of  countries, 
and  for  all  the  moral  evils  attending  on  war,  he  heaps 
indeed  a  dreadful  responsibility  on  his  head.  For  it  is  not 
to  you,  dear  citizen,  that  I  need  observe  that  this  life  is  no 
other  than  a  journey  ;  the  being  unavoidable  is  the  neces- 
sary requisite  in  order  to  reconcile  any  war  to  a  religious 
mind.  You  cannot  say  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  have  avoided  the  present  one,  nor  that  it  is 
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not  possible  to  put  an  end  to  it.  That  alone  might 
decide  the  question. 

But  when  you  reflect  on  the  situation  of  things,  the 
events  abroad,  and  those  likely  to  happen,  the  change 
of  the  public  mind  at  home,  and  the  greater  change 
that  will  probably  take  place  as  taxes  and  difficulties 
increase,  you  would  do  well  to  ask  yourself  this  ques- 
tion, namely,  "  Whether  by  voting  to  continue  the  war, 
you  may  not  finally  bring  this  country  into  such  a  situ- 
ation that  peace  may  not  be  possible  to  be  obtained." 
Possibly  you  may  never  have  put  to  yourself  that 
question. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  man  of  your  description 
not  to  vote  for  the  projected  carnage,  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  as  the  representative  of  our  largest  county,  it  is 
your  duty,  both  in  parliament  and  in  private,  to  do 
every  thing  in  your  power  to  prevent  it.  Perhaps  in 
private  you  may  have  attempted  it  already ;  if  so,  and 
you  have  failed,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  you  to 
take  your  part  decidedly  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  a  system,  the  obvious  (and  perhaps  near)  end 
of  which  is  inextricable  ruin. 

Do  you  not  remember  when  the  House  of  Lords  was 
told,  and  I  believe  the  House  of  Commons  also,  that 
the  French  had  but  few  arms,  no  clothes,  no  stock  of 
ammunition,  no  real  enthusiasm,  no  discipline  in  their 
armies,  not  provisions  enough  to  prevent  their  starving, 
no  means  of  cultivating  their  lands,  no  money,  no 
credit,  no  resources ;  and  when  I  stated,  in  every  one  of 
these  respects,  directly  the  reverse?  I  mention  not  this 
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to  recall  to  your  recollection  the  odious  and  infamous 
reflections  cast  out  against  me  for  having  dared  to  do 
my  duty  (though  often  single),  and  to  speak  the  truth; 
but  I  do  it  to  show  you,  from  what  is  now  notorious, 
that  those  who  ought  to  have  been  well  and  officially 
informed,  had  no  good  information,  or  did  not  think 
proper  to  lay  it  before  parliament.  Suffer  not  there- 
fore your  honourable  mind  to  be  misled  by  pretended 
official  information.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  French  (if  properly  brought  forth)  are 
greater  at  this  moment  than  when  I  stated  them  in  the 
House  to  be  greater  than  those  of  all  their  enemies 
combined.  I  have  seen  little,  except  ignorance  and 
folly,  on  that  subject. 

On  the  contrary,  this  country,  Great  Britain,  is  vul- 
nerable in  so  many  ways,  that  the  picture  is  horrid. 
By  letter  I  will  say  nothing  upon  that  subject.  One 
instance  I  will  however  state,  because  it  is  information 
you  cannot,  as  yet,  receive  from  any  other  quarter; 
though  in  two  or  three  months  from  the  date  of  this 
letter  the  fact  will  be  fully  established,  and  you  may 
then  hear  it  from  others.  The  thing  I  allude  to  is  of 
peculiar  importance. 

The  fact  is  this,  I  know  (and  in  a  few  weeks  shall 
prove),  that  ships  of  any  size,  and,  for  certain  reasons 
the  larger  the  better,  may  be  navigated  in  any  narrow 
or  other  sea,  without  sails  (though  occasionally  with), 
but  so  as  to  go  without  wind,  and  even  directly  against 
both  wind  and  waves. 

The  consequences  I  draw  are  as  follows  :  — 

First,  that  all  the  principal  reasons  against  the  French 
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having  the  ports  of  Ostend,  &c.  cease;  inasmuch  as  a 
French  fleet,  composed  of  ships  of  the  above-mentioned 
description,  would  come  out  at  all  times  from  Cherbourg, 
Dunkirk,  &c.  as  well  as  from  Ostend,  &c.  and  appear 
in  the  same  seas.  The  water,  even  at  Dunkirk,  will  be 
amply  deep  enough  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
there.  The  French  having  Ostend  ought  not  therefore 
.  .  under  this  new  revolution  in  naval  affairs,  for  it  will 
be  complete  revolution  .  .  to  be  a  bar  to  peace.  Under 
the  old  nautical  system,  naval  men  might  have  reasoned 
differently  upon  that  subject. 

But  the  most  important  consequence  which  I  draw 
from  the  stupendous  fact  mentioned  at  the  top  of  this 
page  is  this,  namely,  that  it  will  shortly,  and  very  shortly, 
render  all  the  existing  navies  of  the  world  (I  mean 
military  navies)  no  better  than  lumber.  For  what  can 
ships  do  that  are  dependent  upon  wind  and  weather, 
against  fleets  wholly  independent  of  either. 

Therefore,  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  English  navy 
is  no  more  !    We  must  have  a  new  one. 

The  French  and  other  nations  will,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  their  new  ones. 

Now,  do  you  seriously  mean,  or  can  you  as  an  honest 
man  (which  you  are),  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience  to 
place  the  very  existence  of  your  native  land  on  this 
miserable  foundation;  namely,  on  the  circumstance  of 
which  of  the  European  nations  can  build  new  ships 
fastest.  Recollect,  I  pray  you,  that  the  French,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Price's  calculations,  independent  of  their 
new  acquisitions,  were  upwards  of  thirty  millions,  and 
that  England  and  Wales  together  do  not  contain  five, 
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Recollect,  also,  that  they  can  bring,  not  only  all  ship- 
wrights, but  all  house  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.  into  requi- 
sition; and  this,  from  their  unparalleled  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  in  which  they  feel  themselves  engaged,  will  be 
cheerfully  submitted  to.  This  never  has  been  done  in 
England,  and  I  am  sure,  in  the  present  state  of  men's 
minds  in  that  useful  class,  it  cannot  now  be  done. 

Having  now  received  the  above  information,  what 
answer,  nay  what  excuse,  can  you  make  to  your  con- 
stituents, and  to  your  country,  should  you  not  oppose 
the  war;  and,  above  all,  what  excuse  can  you  make 
to  that  Being,  infinitely  high,  who  is  the  Creator  of 
us  all. 

Reason,  temper,  foresight,  and  justice,  can  alone 
save  us. 

I  send  you  inclosed  a  literal  translation  of  the  118th 
and  119th  Articles  of  the  French  Constitution,  in  case 
you  should  not  have  seen  it,  as  it  completely  refutes  the 
nonsense  we  daily  hear  about  their  supposed  intended 
interference  in  our  internal  concerns.  It  is  not  a  simple 
decree,  nor  a  mere  law,  but  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
last  constitution. 

I  shall  be  ever  happy  to  hear  you  are  well,  though 
I  neither  wish  nor  expect  you  to  reply  to  this;  I 
shall  be  glad  merely  to  know  it  is  received.  I  am 
quite  sure  at  least  you  cannot  answer  my  arguments. 
Possibly  I  may  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in 
the  winter,  as  I  shall  be  almost  entirely  at  this  place. 
Whilst  1  had  a  prospect  of  opening  men's  minds,  I  was 
anxious  to  attend  the  House.  That  time  is  past ;  events 
I  believe  either  have  or  will  open  them  shortly.  Till 


then  I  shall  be  more  happy  at  a  distance  from  the  dis- 
gusting scene,  from  which  I  wish  my  duty  would  allow 
me  to  be  wholly  absent. 

Dear  Sir,  believe  me,  with  great  regard  and  truth, 
and  as  an  Englishman, 

Your  sincere  and  faithful  fellow  citizen, 

Stanhope. 


REV.  JOHN  NEWTON  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

6.  Coleman  Street  Buildings,  Dec.  13th,  1794. 

My  dear  Sir, 

If  I  had  more  leisure  for  writing,  and  was  sure 
that  you  had  leisure  and  eyes  for  reading,  I  should  per- 
haps be  forced  to  apologise  for  troubling  you  too  often. 
But  while  I  am  cautious  of  breaking  in  upon  your  time, 
and  have  more  engagements  of  my  own  than  I  can  pro- 
perly attend  to,  I  must  rather  intreat  you  not  to  judge 
of  my  respect  and  affection  by  the  infrequency  of  my 
letters.  The  circumstances  under  which  you  were  first 
pleased  to  make  yourself  known  to  me,  andtheconfidence 
with  which  you  then  favoured  me,  have  given  you  a 
peculiar  place  in  my  heart,  independent  of  the  regard 
I  owe  to  your  general  character  and  situation.  Though 
I  usually  feel  something  of  a  reserve  with  gentlemen  in 
a  public  and  superior  line  of  life,  who  oblige  me  with 
their  notice,  I  think  there  is  hardly  a  person  with  whom 
I  could  more  readily  converse  or  correspond  in  a  tete  a 
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tete  way,  or  to  whom  I  could  more  freely  open  my  mind, 
than  to  you,  were  I  to  see  you  often  and  when  you  had 
a  vacant  hour. 

I  believe  my  last  letter  was  dated  in  August,  from 
Cowslip  Green;  I  have  just  seen  you  since,  but  had  no 
opportunity  of  expatiating  on  my  delightful  visit  there. 
I  seemed  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  at  Solomon's  court ; 
what  I  saw  and  found  exceeded  all  that  I  had  heard, 
and  all  that  I  imagined.  The  Lord  gave  me  much  to 
be  thankful  for  in  many  places.  But  as  an  interview 
with  Miss  More  was  the  grand  and  leading  object  of  my 
western  tour,  so  the  time  I  spent  there  still  affords  me 
the  most  pleasure  and  instruction  upon  a  review. 

I  have  been  now  more  than  three  months  in  my  old 
track  —  not  I  would  hope  idle,  nor  I  would  hope  un- 
useful;  but  I  have  reason  to  confess,  I  am  an  unprofitable 
servant,  especially  when  I  compare  myself  with  some 
others,  and  think  of  their  sacrifices  and  their  exertions. 
And  my  little  will  soon  be  less.  The  shadows  of  the 
evening  are  advancing  upon  me.  The  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work.  The  good  Lord  help  me  to  fill 
up  the  uncertain  remnant  of  my  time,  as  becomes  my 
profession  and  my  obligations.  May  He  preserve  my 
declining  age  from  errors  and  stains,  and  keep  me  in  a 
waiting  posture,  with  my  loins  girded  up  and  my  lamp 
burning;  that  whenever,  or  however,  the  summons  may 
come,  I  may  be  found  ready.  To  these  petitions  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  kindly  set  your  Amen. 

Next  Thursday  will  be  the  anniversary  of  the  day, 
which  terminated  my  late  great  trial.  Then  the  desire 
of  my  eyes,  my  dearest  earthly  comfort,  was  removed ; 
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and  when  she  died,  I  am  willing  to  hope  the  world  died 
with  her.  I  ought,  like  the  apostle,  to  have  been  cru- 
cified to  the  world  by  the  cross  of  Christ;  but,  alas  !  it 
was  very  imperfectly  the  case. 

I  remember,  when  I  owed  it  to  your  kindness  that 
Mr.  Pitt  came  out  of  the  room  to  introduce  me  to  the 
Privy  Council  *,  I  thought  that,  supposing  he  had  taken 
the  occasion  to  ask  what  he  could  do  for  me,  I  was 
totally  unprovided  with  an  answer,  unless  I  had  thanked 
him,  and  said  with  the  Shunamite,  "  I  dwell  amongst  my 
own  people."  I  wanted  no  one  to  speak  for  me,  either 
to  the  king  or  to  the  archbishop.  The  Lord  by 
placing  me  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  had  already  raised 
me  to  the  summit  of  my  wishes,  so  that  no  human 
influence  could  raise  me  higher.  But,  then,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Newton  was  living,  and  my  regard  for  her  tied  me 
down  too  closely  to  this  life  and  the  concerns  of  it  by 
a  thousand  invisible  strings.  These  are  now  broken. 
Now  I  seem  to  feel  myself  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim 
indeed ;  and  to  see  that,  excepting  a  subserviency  to  the 
will  and  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind  for  His 
sake,  there  is  nothing  here  for  which  I  could  wish  to 
live  another  day.  I  cannot  easily  express  how  trivial 
all  that  the  world  calls  most  important,  considered 
merely  in  a  temporal  view,  appears  to  me.  In  reading 
Gulliver's  Travels,  1  have  sometimes  smiled  at  the  as- 
sumed consequence  and  weighty  engagements  of  Hurgoes 
and  Nardacs,  who  were  but  five  or  six  inches  high. 
But  can  the  value  of  actions  depend  upon  the  size  of 

*  Mr.  Newton  had  given  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade. 
Vide  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  L  p.  170. 
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the  agents?  or  does  the  insignificance  of  conduct,  at- 
tributed to  such  diminutive  creatures,  cease  where  it  is 
exhibited  by  those  who  are  measured,  not  by  inches  but 
by  feet  ?  Perhaps  superior  beings  look  upon  us,  as  we 
should  do  upon  the  Liliputians ;  only,  I  suppose,  their 
disdain  may  be  mingled  with  compassion.  For  they 
consider  us  as  immortals,  and  may  feel  both  wonder  and 
concern,  when  they  see  how  trifling  and  thoughtless  we 
are  upon  the  brink  of  eternity.  I  suppose  a  maniac,  who 
calls  himself  a  king,  weaves  his  straw  into  a  crown,  and 
insists  upon  it  that  his  chains  are  made  of  gold ;  and  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  cannot  be  so  pitiable  an  object  to  us, 
as  a  Potemkin  is  to  angels. 

The  motto  of  Drury  Lane  play-house  holds  forth  a 
lesson,  which  1  fear  is  seldom  duly  attended  to  by 
those  who  frequent  it, —  Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem. 
Human  life  is  a  drama,  in  which  every  man  has  a 
part,  higher  or  lower,  to  perform.  But  the  far  greater 
number  think  it  a  reality,  and  are  not  aware  how  fast  the 
plot  is  hastening  to  the  catastrophe,  and  how  soon  the 
curtain  will  fall.  Then  the  external  distinctions,  upon 
which  some  prided  themselves  as  if  properly  their  own, 
will  cease,  and  all  the  actors  will  stand  upon  a  level,  and 
be  judged  according  to  their  works.  The  question  will 
not  be,  "What  part  we  performed?"  but,  "  How  we  per- 
formed it?"  The  Lord  grant  that  we  may  find  mercy  of 
the  Lord  in  that  day  !  It  will  be  an  awful  day  to  many 
who  were  admired  and  envied  while  upon  earth.  Alas  ! 
for  the  rich,  the  gay,  the  wise  (as  they  are  called),  the 
busy,  and  the  mighty,  who  strutted  for  a  while  in  bor- 
rowed plumes,  lived  without  God  in  the  world,  regard- 
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less  of  their  Maker,  and  instead  of  employing  their 
talents  in  His  service,  perverted  them  for  the  ruin  of 
themselves  and  their  connections,  as  far  as  their  influence 
could  reach.  Alas!  If  Mr.  Garrick  had  really  thought 
himself  to  be  the  individual  Richard  or  Macbeth  whom 
he  sometimes  personated,  and  had  acted  in  common  life, 
and  when  off  the  stage,  as  he  did  while  he  was  still  upon 
it,  he  would  have  been  justly  accounted  mad.  Such 
madness  is  in  all  our  hearts ;  I  congratulate  you,  my 
dear  Sir,  not  upon  your  situation  in  the  world,  but  that, 
while  you  are  yet  in  it,  the  Lord  has  called  you  out  of 
it.  Your  situation  would  be  rather  an  object  of  condol- 
ence, if  I  only  considered  yourself  and  your  present 
comforts.  I  often  think,  what  would  Mr.  Wilbcrforce 
give  for  that  command  of  time  and  choice  of  company 
and  opportunities,  which  I  am  favoured  with,  if  it  were 
consistent  with  the  post  the  Lord  has,  in  His  providence, 
assigned  him?  But  you  are  not  your  own,  nor  do  you 
wish  to  live  for  yourself. 

Though  some  time  must  and  will  be  reserved  for 
secret  waiting  upon  God  by  those  who  feel  their  need  of 
such  supplies  as  only  He  can  communicate,  yet  much 
time  of  retirement  is  not  essentially  necessary  when  His 
service  calls  to  active  life.  Religion  is  not  confined  to 
devotional  exercises,  but  rather  consists  in  doing  all  we 
are  called  and  qualified  to  do,  with  a  single  eye  to  His 
glory  and  will,  from  a  grateful  sense  of  His  love  and 
mercy  to  us.  This  is  the  alchemy  which  turns  every 
thing  into  gold,  and  stamps  a  value  upon  common  actions. 
May  He  guide  you  by  His  counsel,  cheer  you  with  His 
presence,  and  strengthen  your  hands,  and  grant  you  the 
best  desire  of  your  heart ! 
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When  you  have  leisure  to  favour  me  with  a  line,  I 
shall  be  glad  of  your  judgment  respecting  the  associa- 
tions rapidly  forming  to  stop  the  consumption  of  West 
Indian  produce.  If  you  and  your  friends  who  have  exert- 
ed yourselves  so  nobly  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  are  likewise  known  friends  to  government,  were  to 
recommend  such  a  measure,  I  should  readily  adopt  it. 
At  present,  and  especially  as  a  minister,  I  do  not  enforce 
it;  I  think  it  premature,  and  rather  beginning,  as  we 
say,  at  the  wrong  end.  In  these  noisy  times  I  would  be 
cautious  of  taking  any  steps  which  might  even  remotely 
seem  to  imply  dissatisfaction  with  government.  I  judge 
of  your  sentiments  by  those  of  Mr.  Thornton  and  Sir 
Charles  Middleton.  But  I  wish,  if  you  please,  to  have 
the  sanction  of  your  own  name. 

If  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Grant  should  be  with  you 
when  my  letter  comes,  I  beg  to  present  my  best  respects 
to  them.  I  have  had,  which  seldom  happens,  a  fore- 
noon without  interruption.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I 
should  have  put  your  patience  to  a  shorter  trial. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient,  and  affectionate, 

and  obliged  servant, 

John  Newton. 
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JOHN  JAY,  ESQ.  [American  Ambassador]  TO  WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

January  28th,  1795. 

Dear  Sir, 

Accept  my  thanks  for  your  obliging  letter  of 
yesterday,  and  for  the  copies  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Report 
which  accompanied  it. 

I  have  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  perceive  that  more 
important  and  interesting  consequences  may  result  from 
that  settlement  than  I  had  apprehended.  You  must 
derive  great  satisfaction  from  being  thus  employed  in 
works  of  humanity  and  beneficence  —  they  who  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  advance  their  own. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Jay. 


ZACHARY  MA  CAUL  AY  TO  W.  WIL13ERFORCE,  ESQ. 

King's  Arms  Yard,  November  21st,  1795. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  was  last  night  at  a  debating  society  in  Wych 
Street,  Drury  Lane,  where  the  question  proposed  was. 
i{  Whether  a  king  of  England  would  not  violate  his  co- 
ronation oath  by  giving  sanction  to  a  convention  bill." 
Before  the  debate  began,  I  amused  myself  with  listening 
to  the  conversation  passing  around  me.     One  between 
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two  men  and  a  woman,  all  decently  dressed,  was  to  the 
following  effect :  — 

First  Man.  "  I  '11  tell  you  how  I  think,  I  think  as  how  if 
the  king  passes  this  bill,  he  declares  war  on  the  people." 
Woman.   "  Ay,  and  he  violates  the  bill  of  rights." 
Second  Man.    "  Ay,  that  he  does,  and  his  coronation 
oath ;  he  does  not  know  his  duty ;    he  ought  to  go 
to  school  again,  but  I  hope  the  people  will  teach  him." 
M  But  I  think,"  said  the  first  man,  "  as  how  I  can  prove, 
as  clear  as  the  sun,  that  if  he  passes  this  bill,  he  declares 
war  on  the  Supreme  Being.    Did  not  Mr.  Erskine  tell 
us  as  how  the  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God  ?" 
"  True,"  said  the  second  man,  "  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei." 
First  Man.  66  They  have  used  us  like  swine,  and  now 
we  begin  to  grunt,  they  mean  to'  hang  us  up  like  dogs ; 
but  we  will  grunt,  and  may  be  make  them  grunt  too." 

Woman.  "  Did  you  not  see  how  Mr.  Erskine  told  us 
we  might  resist?  Ay,  and  so  we  will  too." 

First  Man.  "  Now,  there 's  that  monster,  Wilberforce ; 
what  a  fellow  he  is,  and  he  pretends  to  be  a  good  man 
too.  Why,  he 's  for  the  bill.  Hanging  is  too  good  for 
such  a  fellow.  As  for  the  others,  they  don't  pretend  to 
be  good,  and  it  is  not  so  much  in  them  to  favour  the 
bill ;  but  he  tells  you  he 's  religious  !  " 

Second  Man.  "  I  heard  Mr.  Jones  declare  in  the 
Forum,  as  how  he  would  meet  the  society  at  Copenhagen 
House,  come  what  might.  They  could  not,  he  said, 
take  up  every  body." 

First  Man.  "  All  Pitt  wants  is  to  hang  Thelwall  and 
Jones :  they  had  better  take  care,  for  people  will  be  got 
to  swear  more  stoutly  than  before ;  and  if  they  are  taken 
up,  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  their  lives." 
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Second  Man.  "  There  again.  Now  I  hate  all  spies 
and  informers ;  they  ought  all  to  be  swept  away  from 
the  earth.  Now  there  was  that  fellow  that  swore  to  the 
Pop-gun  Plot  in  the  playhouse ;  why  he  's  bad  enough 
to  swear  to  any  thing.  He  taught  what  he  called  a  re- 
ligious school  in  the  city,  but  I  suppose  it  was  some 
such  religion  as  Mr.  Wilberforce's." 

The  chair  being  at  length  taken  by  a  very  shabby 
looking  fellow,  the  question  was  read,  and  gentlemen 
were  asked  to  give  their  opinions.  A  man,  who 
looked  like  a  methodist,  spoke  very  confusedly  in  favour 
of  the  bills.  He  said  some  good  things  however,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  "  that  if  these  bills  met,  as  he 
believed  they  did,  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the 
householders  of  this  country,  the  king  would  violate  his 
coronation  oath  in  not  sanctioning  them."  A  man,  whom 
I  took  to  be  a  weaver,  then  spoke  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  He  did  not  at  all  discuss  the  provisions 
of  the  bills,  or  enter  upon  their  merits ;  but  he  asserted 
unconditionally,  that  the  king,  in  passing  these  bills, 
would  violate  the  bill  of  rights,  consequently  his  coro- 
nation oath,  and  of  course  that  the  people  would  be 
entirely  loosed  from  their  allegiance,  and  would  be  justi- 
fiable in  taking  arms  to  oppose  their  being  enforced. 
Magistrates  were  necessarily  blockheads,  and  of  course 
improper  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the  powers  this 
bill  gave  them. 

He  was  replied  to  by  the  man  who  spoke  first, 
who  went  over  what  he  had  said  before.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  violent  democrat,  who  asserted  in  round 
terms,  that  King  George  the  Third,  in  passing  these 
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bills,  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  the  most  atrocious 
perjury,  and  would  therefore  deserve  the  punishment  of 
it ;  the  people  ought  to  rise  to  crush  a  faction  which 
was  bent  on  their  slavery.  Pitt  was  the  head  of  this 
faction,  and  as  for  the  King,  he  seemed  to  be  little 
more  than  one  of  Pitt's  adherents.  If  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  imagine  that  Englishmen  would  not  resist 
the  enforcing  the  law  which  these  bills  introduced,  he 
would  pray  and  desire  with  his  whole  heart  that  they 
might  be  doomed  to  eternal  chains.  He  used  many 
similar  expressions.  The  meeting  was  adjourned. 
I  remain,  with  respect,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

Z.  Macatjlay. 


JEREMY  BENTHAM,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Queen's  Square  Place,  March  8,  1796. 

My  dear  Sir, 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance ; 
my  business  #,  for  any  thing  I  have  heard,  lies  on  the 
same  table  on  which  it  has  lain  these  six  weeks.  The 
Solicitor-General,  a  perfect  stranger,  has  in  a  recent 
letter  spontaneously  expressed  his  concern  on  the  same 
subject.  Mr.  Dundas,  by  whom  I  was  twice  called 
upon  "  to  take  my  arrangements,"  both  times  in  the 
same  terms,  cannot  but  entertain  similar  feelings  (and 
they  should  naturally  be  stronger  in  degree),  which, 
indeed,  he  has  more  than  once  expressed  to  me.  Since 

*  The  Panopticon.     Vide  Life  of  Wilberforce,  cap.  xiii.  vol.  i.  p,  17]. 
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the  contract,  after  having  been  settled  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Long  in  terminis,  was  trans- 
mitted by  an  official  letter  to  Mr.  White,  which  I  saw, 
"  to  be  prepared  for  their  Lordships' signature"  (now 
upwards  of  six  months  ago),  I  have  found  myself  obliged 
to  advance  above  1200/.  on  the  business,  in  addition  to 
the  many  thousands  advanced  before.  I  am  warranted 
by  deeds,  as  well  as  words,  and  looks  that  speak  more 
than  words,  in  adding  Mr.  Morton  Pitt  to  the  list  of 
sympathisers.  Surely  the  sentiments  of  such  and  so 
many  friends  cannot  be  altogether  indifferent  to  Mr. 
Pitt. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  system,  which  through  your 
means  is  about  to  be  set  on  foot  in  relation  to  the  Poor 
Laws,  the  more  I  am  delighted  with  it.  But  to  one 
clause  a  sheet  of  objections  have  presented  themselves, 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you.  Possibly 
I  may  send  another  to  Mr.  Morton  Pitt,  who,  you  told 
me,  is  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  vineyard. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Ever  your  most  obliged 

Jeremy  Bentham. 


REV.  RICHARD  CECIL  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Little  James  Street,  March  12,  1796. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  remarks.  I 
have  often  lamented  that  I  could  not  find  a  friend  who 
would  tell  me  very  plainly  what  he  observed  and  felt 
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while  sitting  in  the  church  where  I  minister.  And 
(though  it  is  an  odd  thing  to  say)  I  have  actually 
thought  that  if  I  could  find  some  poor  man  of  a  sound 
and  informed  mind,  I  would  employ  him  to  sit  and  hear 
me,  and  pay  him  an  extra  half-crown  for  every  capital 
blunder  he  pointed  out.  As  you  are  not  poor,  I  do  not 
send  the  half-crown  with  this  letter ;  but  as  you  have  the 
sound  and  informed  mind,  pray  afford  me  the  help 
without  the  money. 

I  must  indeed  confess,  that  I  have  been  told  before 
now  of  my  speaking  too  low,  and  sometimes  think  I 
could  do  more  for  my  hearers  in  preaching  two  sermons 
in  the  day  than  in  preaching  three,  but  at  any  rate  I 
will  do  my  utmost  to  be  heard.    I  have  also  spoken 

two  or  three  times  to  my  worthy  assistant,  Mr.  P  , 

about  what  you  mention,  and  was  very  glad  to  have 
your  letter  as  fresh  ground  for  speaking  again. 

With  much  gratitude  for  this  and  all  other  favours, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged,  humble  servant, 

Richard  Cecil. 


HERCULES  ROSS,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Your  own  Parlour,  Saturday  noon,  April  9,  1796. 

Having  had  occasion  to  come  as  far  as  Doncaster  to 
see  some  friends,  I  could  not  resist  throwing  myself  into 
one  of  the  coaches,  two  evenings  ago,  and  coining  this 
length.  I  argued  that  it  was  but  160  miles,  and  I 
should  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  most  esteemed 
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friend.  Behold  now  I  have  reached  his  door,  he  is  un- 
well and  confined  to  his  chamber.  May  the  Almighty 
be  pleased  soon  to  restore  him  to  health,  and  long  to 
preserve  his  valuable  life. 

I  think  of  returning  this  evening  for  Edinburgh  ;  I 
left  Mrs.  Ross  there.  We  are  paying  some  visits  previ- 
ous to  our  embarking  upon  a  long  promised  visit  to  our 
parent,  Mr.  Parish,  at  Hamburgh,  who  proposes  send- 
ing a  neutral  ship  for  us  to  Rossie,  about  the  beginning 
of  June.  Permit  me  to  request  that  you  will  suffer  one 
of  your  domestics  to  write  a  few  lines,  addressed  to 
Drysdale's  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  signifying  how  you  are,  a 
few  days  hence. 

I  had  proceeded  far  in  answering  your  last  invaluable 
letter,  but,  alas  !  temper  failed,  and  I  relinquished  the 
attempt;  but  Mrs.  Ross  will  do  it.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend, 

I  am  most  truly  yours, 

H.  Ross. 


W.  WILBER  FORCE,  ESQ.  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Palace  Yard,  April  25,  1796. 

My  dear  

If  the  news  of  my  illness  should  have  reached  you, 
I  am  persuaded  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  receive  from 
myself  the  assurance  of  my  recovery.  I  am  still,  however, 
to  consider  myself  only  convalescent,  and  to  abstain  from 
whatever  bears  the  semblance  of  business.  Moderation 
in  the  use  of  my  pen  is  of  course -enjoined  ;  and  having  a 
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good  deal  of  indispensable  writing,  you  would  not  hear 
from  me  just  now  if  it  were  not  for  some  intelligence  re- 
specting your  situation  which  I  have  very  lately  received, 
and  which  will  not  suffer  me  to  delay  for  a  moment 
communicating  to  you  the  result  of  my  consideration.  I 
must  be  short;  but  between  us  what  need  of  preamble  ? 

You  are  persuaded,  I  trust,  of  the  friendly  regard  I 
entertain  for  you,  which  I  flatter  myself  is  not  greater 
than  what  you  feel  for  me.  I  am  rich  —  you  are  poor. 
I  am  your  nearest  relation  who  is  unencumbered.  Now 
surely,  under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  but  be  right 
for  you  to  allow  me  annually  to  appropriate  to  your 
use  as  much  as,  added  to  your  other  resources,  will 
set  you  at  ease  as  to  money  matters ;  and  I  assure  you, 
it  would  give  me  real  pleasure  to  supply  you  with  it. 
You  ought  not  to  feel  any  embarrassment  on  the  occa- 
sion :  you  do  little  justice  to  my  friendship  for  you,  if 
you  do  not  rate  it  far  beyond  any  pecuniary  help.  If 
our  circumstances  were  mutually  changed,  you,  I  am 
sure,  would  gladly  contribute  to  my  accommodation;  and 
I  can  say  with  truth,  that  1  should  apply  to  you  without 
reluctance,  and  receive  your  assistance  without  a  blush. 
I  will  contrive  to  make  my  payments  so  as  to  keep  the 
transaction  secret,  and  they  shall  begin  from  the  25th 
of  March  last.  I  have  been  revolving  a  little  where 
you  could  live  most  comfortably.  Of  that  we  may  talk 
hereafter ;  but  I  own  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  preference 

to  ,  as  I  do  not  think  the  difference  of  expense 

ought  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  Now,  my  dear 

 ,  may  God  bless  and  preserve  you.    I  wish  it  were 

in  my  power  as  easily  to  give  you  tranquillity  and  com- 
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fort  of  mind,  as  to  remove  your  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments.   Be  assured  at  all  times  of  the  pleasure  it  will 
afford  me  to  promote  in  every  way  your  happiness ;  and 
believe  me,  with  every  friendly  wish,  in  great  haste, 
Affectionately  and  faithfully  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


RIGHT  HON.'W.  PITT  TO  W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Pembroke  Hall,  Tuesday,  10  P.M.  1796. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

I  am  this  moment  returned  hither,  and  do  not  lose 
a  moment  in  re-despatching  your  messenger.*  On  receiv- 
ing Mr.  Bateman's  letter  from  Hull,  I  had  endeavoured 
to  find  a  person  who  would  go  down  in  readiness  to  offer 
himself,  in  case  the  ground  should  not  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  the  interval.  Such  a  person  was  found,  and  had 
nearly  agreed  to  set  out  to-morrow;  and  Mr.  Bateman 
will  probably  receive  a  letter  from  Long  to  that  effect  by 
the  post,  which  leaves  London  to-day.  I  have  now 
written  by  a  messenger  to  countermand  my  friend, 
thinking  it  clearly  better  that  Stanhope  should  have  the 
full  support  of  the  friends  of  government.  I  beg  you 
will  explain  to  those  who  sent  the  application  to  me, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  their 
supporting  Stanhope.  Say  for  me,  at  the  same  time, 
what  I  have  not  found  time  to  say  for  myself,  how  much 

*  Vide  Life  of  Wilberforce,  cap.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 
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I  felt  flattered  by  the  proof  of  their  good  opinion.  I  am 
very  glad  you  have  a  candidate  for  Beverley. 

In  haste,  ever  yours, 

W.  P. 


HENRY  DUNCOMBE,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

May  17,  1796. 

Dear  W. 

I  am  just  setting  out  for  Buxton,  whose  waters  I 
never  wanted  more.  It  is  in  parting  with  valuable 
friends  we  feel  how  much  we  love  them.  I  am  actually 
in  that  predicament.  I  wish  you  health,  and  happiness, 
and  success.  I  know  how  delicate  your  situation  is  with 
respect  to  any  interference  at  the  approaching  election. 
I  shall  only  say,  give  my  poor  boy  your  advice  now  and 
hereafter.  To  you  and  Muncaster  I  bequeath  him. 
Heaven  bless  you. 

1  am  most  truly  yours, 

H.  D. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Wakefield,  June  16,  1796. 

My  dearest  Mother, 

I  am  about  to  do  that  which,  on  the  first  view, 
might  almost  seem  a  breach  of  filial  respect ;  but  on  se- 
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rious  reflection,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  am  clear  that 
I  am  right,  and  therefore  I  persevere.  That  cannot  be 
disrespectful  which  is  the  result  of  affection ;  and  under 
an  idea  of  honouring,  to  abstain  from  that  which  might 
benefit  a  parent,  must  be  deemed  at  least  a  weakness,  to 
which  one  ought  not  in  duty  to  give  way.  My  eyes  are 
but  very  indifferent,  and  my  stock  of  leisure  not  large, 
I  must  therefore  write  more  hastily,  and  measure  my 
phrases  less  scrupulously  than  I  should  wish  to  do  in 
such  a  case;  but  writing  to  you,  my  dearest  mother,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  being  misconstrued. 

Your  perceptions  are  naturally  quick,  your  discern- 
ment clear,  and  your  temper  warm.  In  such  a  temper- 
ament of  qualities,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  begin 
to  press  and  gall,  it  is  requisite  that  there  be  a  double 
guard  against  both  the  reality  and  the  appearance  of 
fretfulness.  The  latter  may  exist  without  the  former; 
and  is  it  breaking  in  upon  the  respect  I  ought  to  bear 
you,  to  say  it  has  often  given  me  much  pain,  during  the 
last  time  or  two  of  my  being  with  you,  to  witness  in 
you  somewhat  of  this  appearance,  for  I  really  believe  it 
is  appearance  rather  than  reality?  Indeed,  it  is  this 
belief  which  much  encourages  me  to  mention  the  matter 
to  you,  because,  knowing  you  to  be  really  grateful  to 
God  for  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  I  am  hurt  at  your 
affording  to  those  around  you  any  cause  for  suspecting 
the  contrary.  I  have  said  enough  —  I  hope  not  too 
much.  God  knoweth  that  at  this  moment  my  earnest 
supplications  are  offered  up  to  Heaven  for  your  happi- 
ness ;  and  trusting  as  I  do,  that  through  the  mercies  of 
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God  in  Christ  you  will  obtain  an  entrance  into  eternal 
glory,  I  am  solicitous,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  to  brighten 
your  crown,  and  to  watch  against  the  encroachment  of 
any  rust  or  blemish  which  might  insensibly  grow  upon 
it,  at  a  season  when  its  proprietor  cannot,  from  bodily 
infirmity,  keep  it  so  sedulously  as  in  the  full  vigour  of 
the  faculties.  May  it  please  God  to  bless  my  honest 
endeavour,  and  may  I  have  reason  hereafter  to  know 
it  has  been  of  use.  I  regret,  my  dearest  mother, 
that  from  local  circumstances  I  am  able  so  little  to 
contribute  to  your  comfort,  so  little  to  assist  in  cheering 
the  languor  and  enlivening  the  tedium  of  your  ad- 
vancing years :  but  though  situated  as  you  are,  I  could 
not  do  this  without  a  dereliction  of  those  public  duties, 
to  the  discharge  of  which  Providence  has  destined  me, 
yet  my  prayers  are  often  poured  out  for  you  ;  and  I 
implore  that  gracious  Being,  "  who  knoweth  whereof 
we  are  made,"  to  support  and  comfort  you.  May  He 
enable  you  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  whatever  trials  it 
shall  please  His  allwise  Providence  to  lay  upon  you  ; 
and  may  He  at  length,  by  an  easy  dismission,  receive 
you  into  that  blessed  world,  where  there  is  no  more 
sickness,  nor  any  more  pain,  but  all  is  unmixed  joy, 
and  love,  and  peace  for  ever. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  mother.  I  trust  I  have  never 
more  than  now  proved  myself  your  dutiful,  as  well  as 
your  affectionate  son, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

P.  S. — It  may  not  be  amiss  to  assure  you,  that  I  have 
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written  this  altogether  of  my  own  motion,  and  that  no 
human  being  has  any  idea  of  my  so  doing,  or  intending 
so  to  do. 

Don't  trouble  yourself  to  write  an  answer ;  but  as  I 
shall  be  anxious  to  be  assured  that  this  letter  reaches 
you  in  safety,  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  have  one  single 
line  by  any  other  pen,  to  say  you  have  received  it. 
Direct  to  me  at  Halifax. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Paul's  Cray,  Kent,  July  21,  1796. 

My  very  dear  Sir, 

Necessity  obliged  me  to  run  beyond  my  usual 
time,  but  I  have  long  had  my  present  two  or  three  days' 
retreat  in  prospect,  and  purposed,  if  I  could  attain  it,  to 
make  my  payment.  You  were  very  good  to  write  first, 
and  without  taking  notice  of  my  tardiness. 

You  say  true,  my  dear  sir  :  I  seem  to  myself  to  stand 
upon  a  cliff,  from  whence  I  contemplate  with  compas- 
sion and  thankfulness  the  many  whom  I  see  tossed 
about  upon  the  tempestuous  sea  of  public  life.  But  you 
have  no  claim  to  my  pity,  though  you  have  a  just  right 
to  my  prayers,  and  a  frequent  place  in  them,  because 
I  believe  you  are  the  Lord's  servant,  and  are  in  the 
post  which  He  has  assigned  you ;  and  though  it  appears 
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to  me  more  arduous,  and  requiring  more  self-denial 
than  my  own,  I  know  that  He  who  has  called  you  to  it 
can  afford  you  strength  according  to  your  day,  and  I 
trust  He  will,  for  He  is  faithful  to  His  promise. 

I  answered  for  you  in  my  own  mind,  that  if,  after 
taking  the  proper  steps  to  secure  your  continuance  in 
parliament,  you  had  been  excluded,  it  would  not  have 
greatly  grieved  you.  You  would  have  looked  to  a 
higher  hand,  and  considered  it  as  a  providential  inti- 
mation that  the  Lord  had  no  farther  occasion  for  you 
there.  And  in  this  view,  I  think,  you  would  have 
received  your  quietus  with  thankfulness.  But  1  hope 
it  is  a  token  for  good  that  He  has  not  yet  dismissed 
you. 

Some  of  His  people  may  be  emphatically  said  not  to 
live  to  themselves.  May  it  not  be  said  of  you?  Would 
you  not  be  glad  to  have  more  command  of  your  time, 
and  more  choice  of  your  company,  than  your  situation 
will  admit?  You  meet,  with  many  things  which  weary 
and  disgust  you,  which  you  would  avoid  in  a  more  pri- 
vate life.  But  then  they  are  inseparably  connected 
with  your  path  of  duty ;  and  though  you  cannot  do  all 
the  good  you  wish  for,  some  good  is  done,  and  some 
evil  is  probably  prevented  by  your  influence  and  that 
of  a  few  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  like- 
minded  with  yourself.  It  costs  you  something  —  many 
hours,  which  you  could  employ  more  to  your  own  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  and  exposes  you  to  many  imperti- 
nences from  which  you  would  gladly  be  exempted ;  but 
if,  upon  the  whole,  you  are  thereby  instrumental  in 
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promoting  the  cause  of  God  and  the  public  good, 
you  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  you  had  not  so 
much  leisure  for  more  retired  exercises  as  some  of 
us  are  favoured  with.  Nor  is  it  possible  at  present 
to  calculate  all  the  advantages  that  may  result  from 
your  having  a  seat  in  the  House  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
The  example,  and  even  the  presence,  of  a  consistent  cha- 
racter, may  have  a  powerful,  though  unobserved,  effect 
upon  others.  You  are  not  only  a  representative  for 
Yorkshire,  you  have  the  far  greater  honour  of  being 
a  representative  for  the  Lord,  in  a  place  where  many 
know  Him  not,  and  an  opportunity  of  showing  them 
what  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  that  religion  which  you 
are  known  to  profess. 

Though  you  have  not,  as  yet,  fully  succeeded  in  your 
persevering  endeavours  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  the 
business  is  still  in  train  ;  and  since  you  took  it  in  hand, 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  in  our  islands,  lias  undoubt- 
edly been  already  meliorated.  I  believe  likewise  that 
it  is  wholly  owing  to  you  that  Johnson  and  Marsden 
are  now  in  New  Jlolland ;  and  I  trust  that,  notwith- 
standing all  discouragements,  the  seed  sown  and  sowing 
there  will  yet  spring  up  to  the  glory  of  God.  These 
instances,  to  which  others  with  which  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted, might,  I  suppose,  be  added,  are  proofs  that 
vou  have  not  laboured  in  vain. 

It  is  true  that  you  live  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 
and  snares,  and  you  need  a  double  guard  of  watchful- 
ness and  prayer.  But  since  you  know  both  your  need 
of  help,  and  where  to  look  for  it,  I  may  say  to  you  as 
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Darius  to  Daniel,  "  Thy  God  whom  thou  servest  con- 
tinually is  able  to  preserve  and  deliver  you."  Daniel, 
likewise,  was  a  public  man,  and  in  critical  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  trusted  in  the  Lord,  was  faithful  in  his 
department,  and  therefore,  though  he  had  enemies,  they 
could  not  prevail  against  him. 

Indeed  the  great  point  for  our  comfort  in  life  is  to 
have  a  well  grounded  persuasion  that  we  are,  where, 
all  things  considered,  we  ought  to  be.  Then  it  is  no 
great  matter  whether  we  are  in  public  or  in  private  life, 
in  a  city  or  a  village,  in  a  palace  or  a  cottage.  The 
promise,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  is  necessary 
to  support  us  in  the  smoothest  scenes,  and  is  equally 
able  to  support  us  in  the  most  difficult.  Happy  the  man 
who  has  a  deep  impression  of  our  Lord's  words,  "  With- 
out Me  you  can  do  nothing." 

Through  mercy  I  continue  well,  and  hitherto  compe- 
tent for  my  public  work ;  but  I  feel  I  grow  older.  I  am 
within  a  fortnight  of  entering  my  seventy-second  year. 
I  think  I  have  lived  long  enough  for  myself.  The 
world,  indeed,  appears  a  poor  thing  to  me  now ;  yet  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  weary  of  living,  for  I  am  sur- 
rounded with  comforts  and  mercies.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  worth  wishing  for  to  make  me  more  happy  in 
temporals  ;  but,  alas  !  I  dwell  in  Mesech,  and  Mesech 
dwells  in  me.  What  with  the  evils  I  feel  within,  and 
the  sin  and  misery  which  I  see  on  every  side  without,  I 
should  faint,  were  it  not  that  I  know  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  satisfied  that  all  is  in  His  hands,  and 
that  He  does  and  will  do  all  things  well. 
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May  the  Lord  bless  you,  my  dear  sir ;  may  He  be 
your  sun  and  shield,  and  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing. 

I  am  your  very  affectionate,  and  much  obliged, 

John  Newton. 


CHARLES  GRANT,  ESQ.  TO  W.  VVILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Glasgow,  July  30,  1796. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  desirous  to  give  you  some  account  of 
the  progress  of  a  party  for  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
be  interested,  but  have  not  hitherto  had  an  hour  for  cor- 
respondence since  1  left  Buxton.  The  Sunday  following 
our  departure  from  thence  we  passed  at  Ambleside, 
whence  we  proceeded  to  Keswick,  Cockermouth,  White- 
haven, and  Muncaster,  where  we  spent  three  most 
agreeable  days,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  Lord  Mun- 
caster's  horses  to  Broughton,  came  again,  by  the  way 
of  Coniston,  to  Ambleside,  and  proceeded  by  Ulswater  to 
Penrith.  We  had  thus,  though  a  hasty,  yet  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  lakes,  which  every  where  raised  in 
us  sensations  of  wonder  and  delight.  I  had  no  con- 
ception that  England  afforded  such  scenes,  and  was 
most  of  all  struck  with  the  endless  diversity  of  beauty 
which  they  presented.  The  young  people  were  exqui- 
sitely gratified ;   and  I  was   afraid  that   would 

have  thrown  himself  into  the  cascade  at  Rydale,  which 
was  the  first  we  saw  (but  was  far  surpassed  afterwards). 
I  am  extremely  glad  that  we  have  seen  these  scenes, 
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and  we  are  particularly  obliged  to  you  for  insisting  on 
the  route  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick,  which,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  to  every  other  view. 
I  can  hardly  speak  in  terms  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
myself  of  the  hospitable  reception  we  had  at  Muncaster : 
it  was  every  thing  that  was  polite,  attentive,  and  kind, 
and  that  could  make  politeness,  attention,  and  kindness 
easy  to  us.  I  beg  you  will  take  the  first  occasion  of 
mentioning  to  Lord  M.  how  deeply  we  are  impressed 
with  all  we  met  with  at  his  mansion.  There  we  saw 
new  combinations  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful :  Lord 
Muncaster's  improvements,  the  station  he  holds  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  his  activity  and  patriotic  spirit,  raised 
my  ideas  (in  such  times  as  these  especially)  of  his  im- 
portance in  society. 

At  Carlisle  I  paid  a  short  visit  to  Dr.  Milner,  whom 
I  was  glad  to  see  in  his  deanery,  and  in  apparent  good 
health  and  spirits.  I  heard,  however,  with  concern 
from  him,  that  you  had  been  complaining  after  our 
departure  from  Buxton.  I  trust  the  cause  was  only 
slight  and  temporary,  but  am  desirous  to  know,  and 
request  you  will  drop  me  a  line,  at  Moy,  near  Torres, 
by  Edinburgh.  Our  entrance  into  Scotland  was  by 
Annan  and  Dumfries,  at  the  latter  of  which  places  we 
passed  a  Sunday.  I  went  to  three  different  places  of 
worship  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  they  were  all 
crowded.  At  all  of  them  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  the  minister  of  the  principal  church  seemed 
to  be  one  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  moderate  men.  We  tra- 
velled through  Ayrshire  by  Kilmarnock,  a  large  manu- 
facturing town,  to  this  place.     The  appearance  of 
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cultivation  and  improvement  through  this  route  greatly 
exceeded  my  expectation.  Nothing,  in  fact,  but  ocular 
demonstration  could  have  satisfied  me  that  there  was  in 
Scotland  a  country  so  highly  dressed  as  Ayrshire  is. 
I  think  I  am  not  extravagant  in  comparing  it  to  Lan- 
cashire, which  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
counties  in  England;  at  the  same  time  I  must  add, 
that  all  our  party  were  disagreeably  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  common  people,  particularly  the 
women  and  children,  who  generally  go  barefooted, 
which  gives  them  a  mean  air,  and  that  is  heightened 
by  an  apparent  want  of  cleanliness  about  their  houses. 
The  practice  of  going  barefooted  is  a  matter  of  taste 
rather  than  necessity  ;  for  the  lowest  person  here  has 
shoes,  and  on  a  Sunday  is  decently  clothed  and  shod. 
I  suppose  as  refinement  advances  it  will  extend  to  the 
personal  habits  of  the  people.  At  present  a  stranger 
(from  England  at  least)  must  be  shocked  with  some  of 
the  existing  customs  here.  Allowing  for  some  of  these 
things,  I  take  Glasgow  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
cities  in  the  island,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Clyde, 
and  in  the  midst  of  an  ornamented  country,  built  of 
stone,  many  of  the  houses  grand,  the  streets  regular, 
and  full  of  people  and  of  business. 

We  have  been  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dale  to  see 
his  cotton  mills  #  on  the  Clyde,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Glasgow.  The  ride,  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  by  a  road  made  by  Mr.  Dale  himself,  is,  in  its 
kind,  surpassed  by  nothing  we  have  seen  in  our  tour ;  it 
is,  in  short,  a  continual  variety  of  beautiful  nature  "  to 

*  At  Lanark,  since  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Owen. 
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advantage  dressed."  The  situation  of  the  cotton  mills  is 
most  romantic,  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  deepest  recesses 
formed  by  the  mountainous,  rocky,  and  woody  borders 
of  the  Clyde,  at  the  head  of  which  there  are  stupendous 
waterfalls,  amidst  scenery  wonderfully  picturesque.  But 
the  most  interesting  sights  there  are  Mr.  Dale's  works, 
his  management,  and  his  people.  There  are  in  all  near 
two  thousand  persons  employed :  about  five  hundred  of 
them  children  from  poor-houses,  &c.  These  he  clothes, 
feeds,  and  instructs,  for  which  purpose  he  keeps  eighteen 
schoolmasters.  He  has  also  a  surgeon  for  them :  they 
are  carried  regularly  every  Sunday  to  church :  he  occa- 
sionally speaks  to  them  himself.  They  look  very  healthy, 
clean,  and  cheerful ;  and  it  was  a  most  interesting  scene 
to  see  four  or  five  hundred  such  objects,  met  together  to 
a  wholesome  breakfast  in  a  clean  room,  stand  up  whilst 
God  was  honoured  in  asking  a  blessing  on  their  food. 
He  has  there  also  the  dumb  and  the  blind  :  several  of 
the  latter  we  saw  weaving  cloth.  This  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  country  which,  I  think,  you  ought  to  see ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  soon  find  an  opportunity. 


GRANVILLE  SHARP,  ESQ,.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.* 
Garden  Court,  Temple,  August  4,  1796. 

Dear  Sir, 

While  your  friend  remains  in  power  I  have  one 
favour  to  solicit.  I  ask  it  for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit, 
as  well  as  for  the  credit  of  his  partners  in  administration, 
that  they  may  no  longer  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  being 

*  Doeketted  "  Granville  Sharp  about  La  Fayette." 
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accessary  to  the  oppression  of  a  worthy  man  whose  inten- 
tions were  always  disinterested  and  patriotic ;  I  mean 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who,  with  his  amiable  family 
(I  believe)  are  still  most  cruelly  and  unjustifiably  de- 
tained in  an  Austrian  or  Hungarian  bastile  !  My 
application  to  you  in  favour  of  this  unhappy  gentleman 
has,  I  trust,  some  grounds  of  propriety. 

He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  late  society  in  France 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  I  received  like- 
wise several  very  sensible  and  humane  letters  from  him- 
self, as  an  individual,  on  that  subject,  to  which,  I  believe, 
he  was  very  sincerely  attached;  and  on  that  ground 
alone  I  earnestly  beg  the  immediate  exertion  of  your 
best  interest  with  your  friend  while  he  continues  in 
power,  that  an  immediate  application  may  be  made  for 
the  release  of  the  unfortunate  Marquis  and  his  oppressed 
family,  whilst  administration  continue  to  have  any  re- 
mains of  influence  with  the  Austrian  court,  lest  a  separate 
peace  between  that  power  and  France  should  render  it 
impossible  hereafter  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  serve  him. 

The  Marquis  was  really  a  royalist,  —  I  mean  a  pro- 
moter of  a  duly  limited  monarchy,  according  to  the  free 
constitution  of  England,  to  which  he  and  many  other 
worthy  Frenchmen  in  1789  were  most  enthusiastically 
attached ;  so  that  it  will  be  no  derogation  from  the  pro- 
per character  of  an  English  minister  to  apply  strenuously 
for  the  poor  Marquis's  release.  I  remain,  with  great 
esteem, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

Granville  Sharp. 
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JEREMY  BENTHAM,  ESQ.*  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Queen's  Square  Place,  September  1,  1796. 

My  worthy  Friend, 

Extraordinary  crisises  call  for  extraordinary  mea- 
sures, and  may  even  throw  a  vest  of  gravity  on  what 
might  otherwise  seem  ridiculous.  Read  the  extract 
underneath;  it  may  serve  as  a  text  for  the  practical  dis- 
course that  follows  it. 

"  Paris,  26th  Thermidor  (13th  August),  executive 
directory.  Public  audience  of  the  20th  Thermidor 
(7th  August).  (Extract  from  the)  Speech  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Spinola,  envoy  extraordinary  from  the  Republic  of  Genoa 
to  that  of  France.  4  My  fellow-citizens  have  cast  their 
eyes  upon  me :  they  have  thought  that  he  who  has  so 
often  had  assurances  of  confidence  from  the  represent- 
atives and  generals  of  the  French  Republic  will  have, 
citizens  directors,  some  title  to  yours.' 

"  Reply  of  the  president  of  the  executive  directory  to 
Mr.  Spinola.  Concluding  passage:  —  6  The  executive 
directory  sees  with  satisfaction  that  the  Genoese  govern- 
ment has  chosen  for  its  representative  with  the  French 
Republic  a  citizen  who  has  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  a  friend  to  humanity,  and  to  the  liberty  of  French 
republicans.' " 

Above,  you  see  the  occasional  cause  of  an  idea,  which, 
however  whimsical,  and  whether  practicable  or  no,  proves 
at  least  to  have  something  like  a  foundation  in  precedent 
and  experience.  We  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  done 
fighting  with  Pandaemonium,  and  upon  that  occasion 

*  Vide  Life  of  Wilberforce,  cap.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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may  find  it  advisable  to  look  out  for  some  sort  of  a  can- 
dle to  hold  to  the  princes  of  the  devils.  Waving  devils 
and  candles,  might  it  not  contribute  to  smooth  the  ap- 
proach to  peace,  if  in  the  steps  taken,  whatever  they  may 
be,  towards  that  end,  use  were  made  in  some  shape  or 
other  of  some  person,  the  choice  of  whom  might,  upon 
the  strength  of  some  conspicuous  and  incontestable  attri- 
bute, stamped,  as  it  were,  upon  his  forehead,  appear 
intended  purposely  as  a  compliment  to  them,  and  indi- 
cative of  a  disposition  to  honour  and  flatter  them  ?  Now, 
then,  my  good  friend,  where  is  that  sort  of  person,  the 
choice  of  whom,  for  such  a  purpose,  could  be  more  likely 
to  prove  flattering  to  them  than  that  of  one  of  the  chosen 
few,  on  whom  they  took  it  in  their  heads  to  confer  that 
sublimest  of  all  earthly  honours,  —  that  highest  of  all 
degrees  in  the  climax  of  equality,  —  the  title  of  French 
citizen?  Looking  over  the  list,  among  the  seventeen  of 
which  it  is  composed,  I  observe  six  British ;  and  among 
these  six,  none  but  yourself  and  your  humble  servant, 
that  are  not  reputed  republicans,  unless  it  be  your  jour- 
neyman labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  slave  trade, 
Mr.  Clarkson,  of  whose  sentiments  in  constitutional 
matters  I  am  not  apprised :  what  say  you,  then,  to  an 
expedition  to  Paris  upon  occasion,  properly  dubbed  and 

armed,  —  not  a  la  J  n  *,  to  devour  the  country,  but 

a  la  Wilberforce,  to  give  peace  to  it?  The  knight  of 
Yorkshire  at  any  rate ;  his  fellow-citizen,  if  so  please  his 
knightship  in  quality  of  his  humble  squire,  to  keep  his 
armour  in  order,  and  brush  his  shoes  ? 

As  to  yourself,  every  man,  since  Thales  gave  him  the 

*  Lord  Hawkesbury  (Jenkinson). 
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hint,  "knows  himself,"  at  least,  as  much  of  himself  as  a 
man  likes  to  know ;  and  therefore  of  yourself,  speaking 
to  yourself,  I  need  say  nothing. 

As  to  your  obscure  and  humble  would-be  follower, 
who  has  the  prophet-like  property  of  being  still  more 
unknown  in  his  own  country  than  in  the  next ;  in  addition 
to  the  grand  article  above  spoken  of,  the  following  are 
the  titles  that  might  help  to  recommend  him  to  an  em- 
brace of  condescending  fraternity  from  the  five  kings. 

1.  A  sketch  of  the  Panopticon  plan,  printed  by  order 
of  their  second  assembly,  with  a  letter  of  mine  before  it ; 
a  sort  of  certificate  of  civism,  such  as  no  other  non- 
Frenchman  that  I  know  of  could  display. 

2.  An  invitation  in  form,  given  me  here  by  Talley- 
rand in  the  name  of  the  Directory  of  the  then  depart- 
ment of  Paris,  during  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault's 
presidentship,  to  go  and  set  up  Panopticons  of  different 
sorts  there.  Witnesses  at  least,  and  for  aught  I  know, 
the  minute,  are  still  in  existence. 

3.  In  Brissot's,  as  well  as  Mirabeau's  periodicals, 
flaming  eulogiums  of  some  extracts  translated  from  my 
papers  on  the  judicial  establishment,  which  I  sent  to  the 
first  assembly,  (before  they  had  taken  to  plundering, 
&c.)  and  which  the  Abbe  Sieyes  (proverbial  there  for 
jealousy  and  self-sufficiency)  prevented,  in  spite  of  the 
endeavours  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault,  Brissot,  and 
others  (appearing  in  some  measure  from  some  letters 
of  theirs  in  my  possession) — prevented,  I  say,  from  being 
translated  by  authority  and  printed. 

4.  An  acquaintance  made  in  London  with  Brissot,  in 
the  days  of  his  obscurity  and  innocence,  followed  by 
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marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  on  his  part,  evidenced 
by  a  bundle  of  letters  of  his,  beginning  25th  January, 
1783,  ending  6th  November,  1790,  relics  of  that  proto- 
martyr,  which  happen  to  remain  unburnt,  and  which  a 
noble  *  Scotch  worshipper  of  his  is  welcome,  at  any  time, 
to  kiss  without  a  fee. 

Brissot  used  his  endeavours  afterwards  to  get  me  re- 
turned to  the  convention,  and,  but  for  the  instances  of  a 
friend  of  mine  (who  happening  to  be  there  at  the  time 
feared  its  drawing  me  into  a  scrape),  was  likely,  as  that 
friend  afterwards  told  me,  to  have  got  my  name  added 
to  those  of  Paine  and  Priestley :  —  the  whole  business  as 
perfectly  strange  to  me  till  months  afterwards,  as  to  the 
pope  of  Rome.  Don't  let  it  mortify  you  too  much,  but 
we  three  (two  P.'s  and  a  B.)  were  made  grandees  of  the 
first  class,  set  down  in  petto  for  Solons,  fenced  off  from 
the  gens-cn-sous-ordre  by  a  semicolon,  an  impayabU 
semicolon  !  We  being  thus  intrenched  and  enthroned, 
after  us  they  let  in  a  parcel  of  "  corn  consumers,"  the 
Wilberforces,  the  Washingtons,  fortcmque  Gt/am,  for- 
temque  Cloanthum. 

Some  friends  of  mine  (a  propos  of  Brissot)  used  to  be 
attacking  me  in  those  early  days  for  having  any  thing  to 
say  to  so  poor  a  creature.  My  defence  used  to  be  that 
he  seemed  a  quiet,  good-humoured  sort  of  man,  and  was 
of  use  to  me  in  procuring  books  and  literary  information. 

5.  The  business  your  excellency  would  have  to  do 
would  consist  principally,  I  suppose,  in  chaffering  about 
colonies.  As  to  this  matter,  while  vanity  would  join 
with  duty  in  engaging  us  both  to  strain  every  nerve  in 

•  Lord  Lauderdale. 
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the  endeavour  to  retain  whatever  you  were  intrusted  to 
haggle  for,  the  printed  opinions  of  your  humble  servant 
would  give  him  that  sort  of  advantage  in  point  of  argu- 
ment, and  afford  him  such  a  certificate  of  sincerity  in  the 
use  of  it  as  can  hardly  be  to  be  found  elsewhere.  What 
the  minister  says  to  you  now  is  no  more  than  what  the 
man  said  to  you  at  the  beginning :  we  are  an  infatuated 
people;  you  a  wise  one:  —  give  us  what  we  want  — 
you  see  it  will  be  no  loss  to  you  !  In  this  point  of  view, 
how  much  fitter  a  man  with  such  opinions,  than  a  man 
who  could  never  open  his  lips  without  impressing  people 
with  the  importance  of  the  very  objects  which  it  was  his 
business  to  prevail  upon  them  to  give  up  ! 

True  it  is,  that  were  they  to  see  an  analysis  I  have  by 
me  of  their  favourite  Declaration  of  Rights,  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  being  upon  earth  that  would  be  less  wel- 
come to  them  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  be;  but  there 
it  lies,  with  so  many  other  papers  that  would  be  equally 
obnoxious  to  them,  very  quietly  upon  my  shelf;  and 
though  no  man  can  be  more  averse  to  simulation  even 
in  the  best  cause,  yet  no  man,  according  to  my  concep- 
tion, is  bound  to  suppress  any  ideas  that  he  happens  to 
have  in  common  with  those  whom  his  business  is  to  con- 
ciliate, still  less  to  fling  at  their  heads  any  that  he  hap- 
pens to  entertain  in  opposition  to  theirs,  because  no  man 
is  bound  to  get  his  own  head  broke  to  no  use.  With 
these  reserves,  what  renders  every  thing  of  simulation 
the  less  necessary  in  the  case  in  question  is,  a  general 
principle  of  human  nature,  a  certain  propensity  we  have 
as  often  as  we  observe  a  man's  ideas  meeting  our  own 
in  a  prominent  point  or  two,  to  jump  to  the  like  con- 
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elusion  with  regard  to  all  manner  of  other  points;  but 
of  all  people  the  most  remarkable  for  their  precipitancy 
in  this  way  are  surely  the  French.  I  met  with  a  French- 
man once  whom  nothing  would  persuade  that  Priestley, 
whom  he  had  been  talking  with,  was  not  an  atheist  as 
well  as  himself,  because  they  happened  to  agree  on  some 
points  relative  to  matter  and  free  will.  Priestley  foamed 
with  rage  at  the  imputation,  but  the  Frenchman  was  not 
to  be  so  taken  in.  Priestley,  on  his  part,  was  even  with 
him,  for  he  would  no  more  believe  the  Frenchman's 
atheism  than  the  Frenchman  his  theism.  If  you  and  I, 
their  adopted  brethren,  "with  our  recorded  merits,  were 
to  go  over  and  shake  hands  with  them,  and  call  them  fel- 
low-citizens, we  might  say  what  we  would  for  the  first 
month  at  least :  —  they  would  no  more  believe  it  possible 
for  us  "  to  honour  the  king  "  who  sent  us,  than  the  man 
believed  it  possible  for  Priestley  "  to  fear  God." 

Were  it  their  lot  to  send  to  us  on  a  similar  errand, 
who  the  messenger  were,  so  long  as  there  were  nothing 
about  him  particularly  offensive,  would  here,  I  am  apt 
to  think,  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  very  considerable 
indifference;  but  in  their  instance,  the  examples  of  the 
vent  they  give  in  this  way  to  their  humour,  good  or  bad, 
are  as  abundant  as  they  are  notorious.  This  Spinola, 
and  I  believe  many  others  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  Carletti  the  Sardish  envoy,  whom  they  shut  the 
door  against  the  other  day,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  the 
Sardinian  minister,  whom  they  sent  packing,  with  others 
who  might  be  found,  I  dare  say  in  plenty,  if  there  were 
any  use  in  it. 

Suppose  them,  on  the  other  hand,  applied  to  in  the 
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ordinary  way ;  suppose  them,  in  that  case,  refusing  to 
treat  with  your  great  friend  ;  suppose  their  insolence  to 
rise  to  such  a  pitch  (and  to  what  pitch  may  not  French 
insolence  rise)  would  not  his  option  be  rather  an  awk- 
ward one  ?  —  to  deprive  the  country  of  one  of  two  things, 
the  benefit  of  his  services,  or  the  blessings  of  peace  ! 
Would  it  not  be  a  satisfaction  to  you,  before  the  dilemma 
came  upon  him,  to  step  in  and  save  him  from  it  ?  How- 
ever slight  the  danger  on  one  hand,  however  uncertain 
the  efficacy  of  the  preventive  on  the  other,  yet  the  ex- 
pedient being  so  simple  and  so  cheap,  might  it  not  be 
worth  while  to  take  the  chance  of  it?  Has  not  there 
been  an  instance?  Tuscany,  was  it  not  ?  (the  events  of 
this  time  succeed  one  another  with  such  rapidity,  that 
without  a  particular  call  for  attention  the  impression 
vanishes.)  Has  there  not  been  an  instance  of  their 
actually  forcing  a  sovereign  to  discard  his  principal 
minister?  There  is  some  difference,  indeed,  between  that 
country,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  this  country, 
it  is  true ;  and  thence  comes  the  hope  that  in  our  in- 
stance they  might  be  satisfied  with  that  sort  of  compli- 
mentary submission  proposed ;  (though  an  instance  of 
mere  common  civility,  and  no  more  than  what  good 
breeding  would  join  with  prudence  in  dictating  between 
man  and  man  ;)  whereas  in  the  other  case,  nothing  short 
of  dismission  could  be  accepted. 

There  is  the  invasion,  too,  and  though  at  the  long  run 
I  should  not  much  expect  that  many  who  came  over  on 
that  errand  would  get  back  again,  unless  by  a  cartel ; 
yet,  make  the  best  of  it,  the  final  destruction  on  one  side 
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would  be  but  an  indifferent  compensation  for  the  inter- 
vening confusion  on  the  other. 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
avoid  thinking  of  an  excellent  friend  of  mine,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  yours  to  boot,  a  veteran  in  the  trade,  who,  in 
these  hard  times,  adds  great  dignity  to  great  worth,  with- 
out a  morsel  of  bread.  I  need  scarce  say  how  absurd 
it  would  be  for  me  to  name  myself  in  company  with 
him,  were  it  not  for  the  above-mentioned  accidental  pe- 
culiarities, but  for  which  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  offering  myself  for  the  command  of  an  army  as  for 
any  such  purpose  as  the  present.  On  the  supposition 
of  your  declining  the  business,  1  would  black  his  shoes 
with  as  much  fidelity  as  yours,  and  would  black  them 
literally,  rather  than  see  him  a  sufferer  by  my  means. 

Your  great  friend,  were  this  to  reach  his  eye  or  his 
ear,  might  smile;  but  there  are  times  in  which,  for  a 
chance  how  faint  so  ever  of  being  of  use,  a  man  may  be 
excused  for  exposing  himself  to  a  smile  ;  and,  (if  I  may 
address  myself  to  you,  my  good  friend,  as  to  a  confessor,) 
when  looking  round  me  I  observe  those  who,  taken  from 
a  situation  which  was  once  my  own,  without  any  such 
marked  though  accidental  recommendations,  have  given 
satisfaction  in  this  very  line,  I  fear  not  to  say  to  myself 
Ed  io  anche, —  I,  too,  am  capable  of  going  on  an  errand. 
Should  the  general  idea  happen  to  meet  your  appro* 
bation,  make  whatever  you  think  best  of  it,  nor  let  your 
friendship  conceive,  that  because  it  is  from  me  that  the 
suggestion  happens  to  have  come,  there  is  any  necessity 
of  my  having  any  thing  more  to  do  with  it ;  on  the  other 
hand,  should  I  appear  capable  of  being  made  useful, 
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make  use  of  me  in  any  way  without  reserve.  Believe 
me,  with  the  truest  respect  and  affection, 

Yours  ever, 

Jeremy  Bentham. 

P.  S.  —  In  the  papers  of  this  very  day  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing articles :  — 

Times,  September  1st.  "  From  the  Paris  papers, 
August  25-27.  Italy,  August  6. :  the  French,  it  is  said, 
require  the  exclusion  of  the  Chevalier  Acton  from  the 
ministry  of  the  court  of  Naples." 

Herald,  September  1st.  "  From  the  Paris  papers 
August  25-27.  Rome,  July  27. :  concluding  sentence. 
4  The  Chevalier  Azzara  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Mist,  and 
Barbery  was  appointed  to  represent  the  pope.  But  in 
this  first  day  the  conferences  were  broken  up,  and 
M.  Azzara  declared  he  would  not  treat  with  Barbery, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  ruin  of  the  state/  99 


LORD  ST.  HELENS  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Bristol.  Hot  Wells,  September  6,  1796. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Our  friend  Bentham  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
very  lively  and  entertaining,  but  most  eccentrical,  epistle 
that  he  addressed  to  you  on  the  1st  instant.    I  differ 
from  him,  toto  ccelo,  as  to  his  main  arguments ;  being  per- 
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suaded,  first,  that  to  endeavour  to  obtain  peace  by  any 
unworthy  flattery  towards  the  French,  or  compliance 
with  their  silly  pretensions,  would  be  the  least  likely 
method  of  obtaining  that  object;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
said  object,  however  highly  desirable  in  itself,  would,  if 
obtained  by  such  means,  be  not  worth  the  having.  I 
entirely  subscribe  to  honest  Fluellen's  opinion,  that 
"  because  the  enemy  is  an  ass  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating 
coxcomb,  it  is  neither  fitting  nor  seemly  that  we  should 
also  be  asses  and  fools,  and  prating  coxcombs ;  "  but  I 
am  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  convinced,  that  when 
your  adverse  party  is  a  bully  and  a  braggadocio,  your 
only  way  of  dealing  is  to  stand  up  to  him  firmly  and 
vigorously  without  abating  one  iota  of  your  dignity  and 
just  pretensions,  in  ceasing  to  combat  his  absurdities  and 
extravagance  with  the  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  of 
truth  and  reason.  Ergo,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  friend 
would  be  the  less  recommendable  for  the  office  of  negotia- 
tor with  France  from  the  circumstance  he  mentions  of  his 
own  fraternity  with  Paine  and  Priestley,  though  quoad 
J.  B.  he  would  in  many  respects  be  very  well  qualified  for 
it.  As  to  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  the  case  is  widely  differ- 
ent ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  were  it  necessary  or  consist- 
ent with  decorum,  I  am  certain  that  1  could  easily  demon- 
strate that  there  is  no  person  in  the  king's  dominions 
who  would  be,  in  every  respect,  so  well  qualified  as  your- 
self for  the  office  in  question,  should  you  be  inclined  to 
undertake  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  main  purpose  of  my  letter,  which 
is  to  beg  and  entreat  that  in  case  you  should  be  inclined 
(which  I  can  hardly  suppose)  to  show  our  friend's  letter 
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to  Mr.  Pitt,  you  will  at  least  pause  a  little  before  you 
make  that  communication,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  it  could 
answer  no  useful  purpose,  and  might  very  possibly  injure 
our  friend  in  Mr.  Pitt's  good  opinion,  as  he  does  not 
know  him  so  well  as  we  do.  I  hope  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  you  in  town  about  a  fortnight  hence,  and 
in  the  mean  time  must  entreat  that  you  will  not  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  answering  this,  as  I  am  upon  the 
ramble,  and  shall  very  possibly  have  left  Bristol  before 
an  answer  could  reach  me. 

1  have  not  yet  written  to  B.  but  probably  shall  to- 
morrow. 

Most  entirely  yours,  my  dear  Sir, 

St.  Helens. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  BART. 

London,  December  10,  1796. 

My  dear  Sir  John, 

I  was  really  concerned  to  hear  you  were  not  in 
Parliament,  and  if  not  in  one  House,  should  be  glad  that 
you  were  in  the  other,  though  certainly  it  is  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  a  mind  as  active  as  yours  will 
be  able  to  get  through  most  business.  Under  this  im- 
pression, it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  myself  to  say  that 
I  have  fought  many  a  battle  for  you,  often  when  you 
have  known  and  suspected  nothing  about  it.  If  I  should 
now  be  able  to  assist  in  arranging  this  matter,  I  shall  be 
glad  of  it,  because  I  am  truly  sorry  that  any  one  who  has 
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so  much  energy  should  be  thrown  into  the  back  ground 
just  when  he  should  naturally  occupy  a  very  forward 
station. 

All  this  to  you  in  private.  Now  let  me  add,  with 
great  truth  and  frankness,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
Mr.  Pitt  to  have  made  an  engagement  which  he  would 
not  afterwards  fulfil ;  but  must  rather  suppose  there  has 
been  some  misconception  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
However,  I  do  not  say  this  from  having  talked  with  him 
about  it,  because  I  have  really  studiously  avoided  touch- 
ing on  this  particular  topic.  1  must  also  add  that  your 
letter  to  me  would  not  have  had  less  weight  if  it  had 
been  unaccompanied  with  that  from  my  constituent. 
However,  I  conceive  that  here  you  have  only  thought 
me  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  should  think  I  acted 
very  unworthily  if  I  were  to  suffer  such  a  circumstance 
to  prejudice  me  against  the  real  merits  of  the  question. 
With  every  good  wish  and  real  esteem,  I  remain,  dear 
Sir  John, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


THOMAS  MAUDE,  ESQ..  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Wensley,  December  13,  1796. 

Sir, 

Let  me  desire  you  to  correct  a  mistake  in  my 
"  Instructions  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  if  you  have 
not  parted  with  the  paper  — For  Volney,  read  Monsieur 
le  Vaillant. 
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In  return  I  shall  give  you  a  character  received  last 
week  from  Dover,  which  may  make  you  smile,  even  in 
this  gloomy  weather. 

The  succession  of  lay  fellowships  in  Trinity  Hall  has 
not  yet  reached  me,  though  1  am  above  a  doctor's  stand- 
ing ;  and  so  tenacious  are  the  great  men  in  possession, 
that  there  is  not  a  lay  fellow  of  our  college,  Trinity  Hall, 
who  is  not  in  the  receipt  of  upwards  of  1000/.  per  an- 
num, and  many  of  5000/.  or  6000/.  One  instance  I 
will  give  you  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  very  curious  cha- 
racter, Lord  who  lives  near  Hythe,  about  eight 

miles  hence.  This  man  has  been  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Hall  above  fifty  years,  and  is  now  upwards  of  eighty : 
he  lives  in  affluence,  and  has  his  public  days  once  a 
week.  He  suffers  his  beard  to  grow  in  imitation  of  the 
philosophers  of  old.  He  bathes  in  the  sea  all  winter 
through,  and  instead  of  drying  himself  with  towels  in 
the  common  way,  he  rolls  himself  on  the  beach  till  he 
becomes  dry,  and  then  walks  up  to  his  house  (which  is 
not  far  from  the  shore)  in  a  state  of  nature.  He  has 
frightened  many  people  who  have  accidentally  seen  him 
and  taken  him  for  a  marine  monster  or  merman.  Ex 
hoc  uno  disce  omnes.  Yet  there  are  people  who  will 
tell  you  we  have  no  abuses.  It  is  certainly  an  Augean 
stable ;  and  if  a  Hercules  could  be  found  to  cleanse  it 
properly,  without  injuring  the  fabric,  he  might  truly  be 
said  to  deserve  well  of  his  country. 

We  have  had  here  the  Tunisian  ambassador  :  he  ad- 
mired much  our  apparatus  for  firing  red-hot  shot,  asked 
many  pertinent  questions,  and  seemed  to  be  a  sensible 
man.    Lord  Downe  and  myself  were  the  only  persons 
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that  could  converse  with  him,  through  the  mediatorial 
language  of  Italian.  He  made  us  both  a  present  of 
snuff,  highly  scented  with  the  otto  of  roses,  that  would 
even  have  regaled  Omiah,  though  (as  he  answered  a 
lady  who  offered  him  a  pinch  out  of  her  box)  his  nose 
was  not  hungry.    I  am,  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  and  devoted 

T.  Maude. 


W.  WILBER  FORCE,  ESQ.  *TO  Z.  MACAULAY,  ESQ. 
(  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone. ) 

London,  January  6,  1797. 

My  dear  Sir, 

We  have  an  expression,  "  an  Iliad  in  a  nutshell." 
To  say  that  this  might  be  properly  affirmed  of  my  letter 
would  seem  rather  an  extraordinary  speech,  but  yet 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  would  not  be  without  a 
meaning.  And  when  a  friend,  who  is  too  much  occu- 
pied to  write  long  epistles,  who  is  also  debarred  from 
the  free  use  of  his  pen  by  a  constitutional  infirmity, 
sends  to  one  who  loves  him,  in  a  distant  country,  a  few 
hasty  lines  as  an  assurance  of  kind  regard  and  affec- 
tionate remembrance,  the  sheet  has  a  value  which  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  the  bulk  of  its  contents,  or  the  dis- 
tinct meaning  of  every  separate  proposition  contained  in 
them.  To  such  a  value  this  letter  is  entitled ;  and  it 
will  not  go  beyond  the  truth  in  assuring  you  of  my 
often  thinking  of  you  with  affectionate  interest  and 
cordial  approbation.    There  is  something  very  striking 
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to  my  mind  in  the  idea  of  the  many  various  ways  in 
which  we  are  employed  on  earth,  and  of  the  identity  of 
views  and  motives  which  may  animate  all  the  different 
modifications  of  employment.  You  are  doubtless  in  the 
line  which  Providence  has  pointed  out  to  you,  —  a  most 
satisfactory  consideration  this,  of  which  I  am  persuaded 
you  feel  the  comfort. 

News,  public  or  private,  you  will  hear  from  others, 
therefore  I  will  break  in  upon  you  no  longer,  but  hastily 
subscribe  myself,  with  hearty  affection, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ,.  TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  VENN. 

Bath,  January  18,  1797. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  have  been  kept  silent  more  by  not  knowing  well 
what  reply  to  return  to  your  question  than  by  any  other 
cause.  It  is  really  a  thing  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
persons  of  solid  piety  should  not  feel  it  their  duty  to 
divest  themselves  of  any  peculiarities  of  manner,  and  to 
acquire  some  powers  of  conciliation  in  an  age  like  this, 
when  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines themselves,  and  therefore  the  greater  reason  for 
taking  all  honest  means  for  avoiding  offences.  I  am  not 
quite  clear  that  any  of  the  four  you  mention  would  do. 

It  strikes  me  that  would  be  better  than  any  of  them : 

he  is  a  gentleman  in  his  manners ;  he  also  preaches 
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written  sermons.  Indeed  B-  ,  I  apprehend,  would  not 

object  to  doing  this.  If  any  one  occurs  to  me  better,  I 
will  let  you  know. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  venerable  father,  and  to 
receive  his  blessing  before  he  is  taken  hence.  There  is 
something  infinitely  animating  in  the  idea  of  an  aged 
Christian  being  about  to  take  his  departure,  when  one 
can  look  forward  for  him  with  the  confident  hope  one 
may  indulge  in  your  father's  case.  It  is  an  impressive 
sight  to  behold  a  vessel  entering  the  port  after  a  voyage 
round  the  world;  but  how  faint  an  image  is  this  of  that 
abundant  entrance  into  the  haven  of  everlasting  security 
and  rest,  which  is  ministered  to  such  a  servant  of  God. 
Oh,  my  dear  friend,  this  is  a  turbulent  sea  in  which  we 
are  tossing.  May  it  please  God,  and  I  trust  of  His  in- 
finite mercy  it  will  please  Him,  to  carry  us  safely  through 
for  His*  Son's  sake.  What  a  meeting  will  it  be,  if,  as  I 
would  hope,  it  will  take  place,  when  we  shall  meet  with 
a  consciousness  of  parting  no  more  for  ever.  Oh  that 
that  word  for  ever  were  more  present  with  me,  staring 
me  in  the  face  with  its  gigantic  characters,  and  shaming 
to  nothing  (their  proper  size)  whatever  of  earthly  things 
should  dare  to  dispute  with  it  the  claim  to  my  attention ! 
But,  as  poor  Bates  used  to  say,  "  we  are  all  in  such  hur- 
ries." Yet  a  man  is  not  to  sit  with  his  arm  up  in  his 
elbow-chair  musing  in  barren  speculation.  That  is 
pleasant  enough,  but  it  is  not  religion.  I  have  been 
scribbling  (by  candlelight)  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
undressing  for  bed;  I  must  now  lay  down  my  pen. 
Farewell,  my  dear  sir.  I  think  of  you  with  the  warmest 
affection,  and  with  solid  pleasure.  You  are  right,  I  verily 
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believe,  you  are  right,  where  you  differ  from  many  whom 
I  esteem,  but  of  whom  I  think  that  they  bow  with  too 

implicit  submission  to  .    But  I  shall  be  beginning 

again  ;  so  good  night.  I  beg  my  kind  remembrance 
to  Mrs.  V.  and  your  father,  and  am, 

Ever  yours, 

W.  W. 


REV.  JOHN  NEWTON  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

April  21,  1797. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  know  not  where  you  are,  but  I  suppose  a  letter 
sent  to  Palace  Yard  will  soon  find  you. 

I  deferred  thanking  you  for  your  very  kind  and  very 
acceptable  present,  till  I  could  say  I  had  read  it.  In- 
deed, I  have  not  properly  read  it  yet,  but  I  have  devoured 
it.  My  first  perusal,  though  without  missing  a  word, 
has  been  hasty.  I  hope  to  peruse  it  more  leisurely. 
But  from  this  cursory  survey,  I  trust  I  am  warranted 
to  tell  you,  that  I  have  already  found  it  profitable,  for 
instruction,  for  correction,  and  for  reproof;  and  there- 
fore I  must  wait  upon  you  with  an  intercalary  letter. 

I  think  you  know  by  this  time,  that  I  do  not  much 
deal  in  ceremonials  and  compliments.  But  I  should 
stifle  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  were  I  wholly  to  suppress 
mentioning  the  satisfaction,  the  pleasure,  the  joy,  your 
publication  has  given  me.  To  God  be  all  the  glory. 
The  best  men  are  but  instruments  of  His  pleasure,  and 
have  no  sufficiency  as  of  themselves  even  to  think  aright. 
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We  can  remember  the  time,  when  you  could  not  have 
written  this  book,  and  when  I  would  not  have  read  it, 
if  it  had  been  put  into  my  hands.  The  difference  be- 
tween what  we  are,  and  what  we  once  were,  and  what 
many  still  are,  is  all  of  grace.  According  to  His  mercy 
He  has  saved  us. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  the  postman  brought 
your  letter.  I  am  glad  I  made  a  beginning  before  it 
came.  It  is  true,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  pretty  much 
engaged  in  my  way  ;  but  could  you  think  it  possible, 
that  I  should  be  content  with  dipping  in  a  book  of  yours  ? 
Had  you  written  upon  any  other  subject,  my  love  and 
respect  for  you  would  have  made  me  impatient  to  read. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  your  book  come  without  a  name, 
without  any  circumstance  that  could  lead  me  to  guess  at 
the  author,  it  would  have  engrossed  my  attention.  You 
compel  me,  Sir,  to  say,  that  I  deem  it  the  most  valuable 
and  important  publication  of  the  present  age  that  I  have 
seen  :  especially  as  it  is  yours.  There  are  many  per- 
sons both  in  church  and  state,  who,  from  their  situa- 
tions, are  quite  inaccessible  to  us  little  folks :  what  we 
preach  they  do  not  hear,  what  we  write  they  will  not 
read.  But  your  book  must  and  will  be  read;  and  where 
else  can  they  meet  with  a  representation  of  real  reli- 
gion, so  complete,  so  totus  teres  et  rotundus,  so  forcible 
and  yet  so  gentle,  so  candid  and  yet  so  explicit?  The 
Lord  has  enabled  you  to  honour  Him,  and  now  He  has 
highly  honoured  you. 

But  chiefly  my  heart  congratulates  you  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  who  has  so  guided  you  by  His  wisdom, 
and  supported  you  by  His  power,  that  after  moving  for 
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more  than  twelve  years  amidst  the  embarrassments, 
snares,  and  trials  incident  to  your  public  life,  you  can 
publish  such  a  book,  without  any  just  apprehension  of 
that  retort,  Medice  sana  teipsum.  You  have  long  been 
a  spectacle.  Many  have  watched  for  your  halting,  and 
it  is  probable  that  many  have  attempted  to  throw  you 
down.  But  the  Lord  has  been  with  you.  What  a 
striking  appeal  have  you  made  to  the  consciences  of  your 
numerous  acquaintances  and  connections,  so  that  if 
they  will  not  yield  to  your  arguments,  they  must, 
however  unwillingly,  be  convinced  by  your  example, 
of  the  salutary  tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ! 
That  the  Lord  has  raised  you  up  to  bear  such  a  tes- 
timony, at  a  time  like  this,  to  His  truth,  revives  and 
strengthens  a  hope,  which  at  some  seasons  I  have  found 
it  difficult  to  maintain,  that  deserving  as  we  are  of 
the  severest  national  calamities,  He  will  not  yet  give 
us  up. 

I  cannot  depend  upon  our  fleets  and  armies  (we  have 
just  now  a  signal  and  unexpected  proof  how  little  they 
are  to  be  depended  on).  But  I  trust  there  are  a  num- 
ber, though  few  if  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
who  are  like-minded  with  yourself;  whose  eyes  affect 
their  hearts ;  who  are  standing  in  the  breach,  in  the 
spirit  of  humiliation  and  prayer/pleading  for  mercy,  and 
mourning  not  only  over  the  sins  of  others  but  their  own. 
The  Lord  has  left  us  a  remnant,  and  I  trust  not  a  very 
small  one  collectively,  and  they  have  interest  with  the 
Great  Master  of  the  storm.  They  have  access  to  a 
throne  of  grace,  and  if  He  gives  them  a  heart  to  pray, 
He  will  hear  them.    There  were  but  a  few  of  these  in 
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Isaiah's  time,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  defeat  Senna- 
cherib, not  by  swords  and  spears,  but  upon  their  knees. 
These,  in  my  view,  are  the  chariots  and  horses  of  our 
Israel.  Mighty  things  have  been  done  by  prayer ;  and 
the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened  nor  His  ear  heavy. 

At  present,  clouds  and  darkness  are  about  His  throne ; 
His  footsteps  amid  the  sea,  untraceable  by  us.  But  we 
are  sure  that  His  designs  and  His  methods  of  accom- 
plishing them  are  worthy  of  Himself.  His  friends  and 
His  enemies  are  equally  His  servants  though  in  different 
respects.  A  great  man  will  not  employ  his  children  to 
sweep  His  stables.  Methinks  all  Europe,  or  what  we 
call  Christendom,  is  a  great  Augean  stable.  God  has 
sent  His  scavengers  into  it ;  and  when  they  have  per- 
formed the  dirty  work  according  to  His  will,  He  will 
let  them  know  that  while  they  thought  they  were  only 
pleasing  themselves,  they  were  doing  what  He  appointed 
to  be  done. 

But  though  we  cannot  trace  Him,  we  have  good  war- 
rant to  trust  Him.  All  these  commotions  shall  issue  in 
the  advancement  of  His  glory,  the  spread  of  His  Gospel, 
and  the  welfare  of  His  body  the  church.  For  these  great 
points  the  earth  was  at  first  formed,  and  is  still  preserved. 
And  when  these  are  fully  accomplished,  the  united  con- 
cerns of  the  rest  of  mankind  will  not  prevail  for  its  pre- 
servation for  a  single  day.  When  the  great  drama  is 
completed,  the  theatre  will  be  destroyed. 

In  the  mean  time,  He  says  it  shall  be  well  with  the 
righteous.  Blessed  are  they  who  know  His  name  and 
put  their  trust  in  Him  —  He  will  be  their  sun  and  their 
shield,  their  guide  and  guard  to  the  last  step  !    He  will 
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either  avert  the  evil  they  fear,  or  (which,  upon  the  whole, 
amounts  to  the  same  thing)  He  will  make  their  strength 
according  to  their  day.  As  to  this  world,  they  may  say 
with  him  of  old,  and  much  more  justly,  Omnia  mea 
mecum  porto.  For  their  treasure  is  in  Heaven,  and 
they,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  are  passing  on,  and  will 
soon  be  at  home,  where  no  storms  blow,  where  the  voice 
of  war  shall  be  heard  no  more.  There  sin  and  sorrow, 
its  individua  comes,  shall  not  follow  them.  They  shall 
flee  away,  and  joy  and  gladness  shall  come  forth  to  meet 
them,  and  introduce  them  to  Him,  who  will  wipe  all 
tears  from  their  eyes.    Then  they  shall  weep  no  more. 

By  the  time  you  return  to  business  your  book  will  be 
well  known.  I  rejoice  to  think  what  additional  weight 
it  will  give  to  all  you  say  or  do,  as  in  other  places,  so 
especially  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Oh  !  that  a  friend 
of  mine  there  might  be  stimulated  by  it  to  support  an 
equal  consistence  of  character  !  The  Lord  bless  you, 
my  dear  Sir.  I  have  only  room  to  subscribe  myself 
Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 

John  Newton. 


REV.  JOHN  NEWTON  TO  W.  WTLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

June  3,  1797. 

My  dear  Sir, 

How  long  have  I  waited  and  wished  for  such  intel- 
ligence as,  I  am  told,  appeared  in  the  papers  yesterday  ! 
When  dear  Mr.  Thornton  married,  I  took  the  liberty 
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to  express  my  hope  that  you  would  one  day  follow  his 
example.  For  though  I  was  sensible  that  your  line  of 
public  service  afforded  constant  employment  for  your 
time  and  thoughts,  I  believed  there  was  a  something, 
yea,  many  things,  in  domestic  life,  which  would  add  to 
your  personal  comfort,  enlarge  the  sphere  of  your  sym- 
pathies, and  give  you  diversified  opportunities  of  exhi- 
biting the  Christian  character,  to  the  praise  of  Him, 
whose  you  are,  and  whom  you  serve. 

I  have  lived  to  see  my  desire,  in  this  matter,  accom- 
plished, and  to  congratulate  you  on  the  event.  When 
the  Lord's  hour  came,  which,  like  the  time  of  tide,  must 
be  waited  for,  His  Providence  directed  you,  I  doubt  not, 
to  the  right  person.  A  union  has  now  taken  place. 
My  part  and  pleasure  will  be  to  pray  (and  I  trust  I 
shall  not  pray  in  vain),  that  it  may  be  mutually  happy 
to  yourselves,  and  a  blessing  to  your  connections  ;  that 
it  may  not  only  be  for  the  term  of  this  frail  life,  but 
may  subsist  and  flourish  in  a  better  climate,  when  the 
transient  considerations  upon  which  it  was  first  founded 
shall  be  but  like  the  remembrance  of  a  dream  when  we 
awake. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  Mrs. 
Wilberforce ;  but,  I  believe,  she  will  readily  admit  me 
into  the  number  of  her  ideal  friends,  if  you  will  please 
to  inform  her  of  two  points  ;  though,  I  believe,  neither 
you  nor  I  can  fully  express  them.  I  mean  your  great 
kindness  to  me,  and  the  great  respect,  regard,  and 
affection  which  I  bear  to  you ;  which  commenced  with 
the  hour  I  first  saw  you  in  my  vestry,  and  has  been 
ever  since  upon  the  increase. 
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When  I  published  "  Letters  to  a  Wife,"  I  presented  a 
copy  to  you ;  I  could  do  no  less.  I  knew  you  would 
accept  it  favourably  as  a  token  of  my  regard,  but  I  ex- 
pected no  more.  I  supposed  that  if  you  opened  it  and 
read  a  page  in  any  part,  you  would  think  it  too  romantic 
to  deserve  your  farther  notice.  But  you  are  now  in 
the  same  school.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Solo- 
mon could  scarcely  be  better  qualified,  by  experience, 
to  treat  on  the  subject  of  human  grandeur,  than  I  am 
to  write  or  speak  of  the  marriage  state.  It  is  true,  at 
my  first  setting  out,  and  I  fear  to  the  end  of  our  journey, 
there  was,  on  my  side,  a  degree  of  quixotism  and  idol- 
atry, for  which  I  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  and  humbled 
all  my  days;  yet  the  Lord  was  merciful,  and  He  taught 
me,  by  degrees,  that  nothing  short  of  Himself  could 
satisfy  the  vast  capacity  for  good  with  which  He  had 
formed  my  soul. 

If  two  persons  are  happily  united  in  affection,  in 
faith,  and  hope,  as  helpmeets  in  promoting  the  same 
final  cause,  and  fellow-heirs  of  eternal  life,  their  chief 
danger,  I  was  going  to  say,  is  lest  they  should  be  too 
happy.  But  the  Lord,  who  loves  them,  will  take  care  to 
prevent  this  danger.  By  the  wise  and  gracious  appoint- 
ment of  Him,  who  considers  our  frame  and  our  situation, 
there  is  a  per  contra  side.  A  new  set  of  feelings  is 
awakened,  new  and  unexpected,  at  least,  untried,  sources 
of  inquietude  and  anxieties  are  opened ;  and  the  pains, 
perhaps,  are  fully  proportioned  to  the  pleasures,  The 
tender  heart  finds  enough  to  bear  while  single,  in  such 
a  world  as  this ,  but  when  doubled  in  wedlock,  and  mul- 
tiplied in  children,  it  stands  as  a  broader  mark  for  the 
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arrows  which  we  can  neither  foresee  nor  avoid.  And 
we  are  liable  to  suffer,  not  only  in  ourselves,  but  per- 
haps more  keenly  in  the  persons  of  those  whom  we  love. 
But  we  may  say  with  the  Greek,  nisi  periissem,  periis- 
sem.  He  who  loves  us  gives  us  a  thousand  daily  proofs 
that  he  delights  in  our  prosperity,  so  far  as  we  can 
safely  bear  it ;  and  if  we  are  in  heaviness  there  is  a 
need-be  for  it.  These  painful  dispensations  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  us  from  sleeping  upon  the  enchanted 
ground,  and  to  make  us  not  only  say,  but  feel,  that  this 
is  not,  cannot  be,  our  rest,  for  it  is  polluted.  Here  our 
roses  grow  upon  thorns.  Vanity,  if  not  vexation  of 
spirit,  is  entwined  with  all  our  earthly  comforts. 

Though  not  in  an  elevated  situation,  I  think  I  have 
known  as  much  of  this  world's  good  as  it  is  capable  of 
affording,  especially  in  wedded  life.  Yet  how  few  of 
my  most  favoured  days  could  I  wish,  or  be  willing,  to 
live  over  again?  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  retrace  the 
two  last  years  of  our  connection  for  the  empire  of  the 
whole  earth.  But  the  Lord  is  good.  And  though  I 
have  often  foolishly  thought  that  if  the  desire  of  my 
eyes  should  be  taken  from  me,  the  sun  would  shine  to 
me  in  vain,  I  believe,  taking  all  things  together,  I  have 
been  more  comfortable  since  she  left  me  than  I  was 
before. 

I  cannot  easily  write  upon  this  subject  without  be- 
coming an  egotist.  I  know  you  will  bear  with  me. 
You  have  long  encouraged  me  to  use  entire  freedom, 
and  released  me  from  forms.  My  heart  is  full.  I  said 
in  my  Anniversary  for  95  (which  therefore  was  my 
last),  The  Lord  has  healed  the  wound  He  made.  He 
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has  so  indeed :  I  can  say  from  my  heart  He  has  done 
all  things  well.  But  the  scar  remains.  She  is  still 
almost  continually  present  to  my  waking  thoughts.  In- 
deed, I  cherish  the  dear  remembrance,  because  I  find  it 
powerfully  excites  the  exercise  of  gratitude  and  humili- 
ation, when  I  consider  how  long  she  was  spared  to  me, 
and  how  justly  I  deserved  to  lose  her  every  day  from 
the  first. 

When  we  have  completed  our  appointed  number  of 
services  and  trials,  according  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
bought  us  with  His  blood,  we  hope  to  be  admitted  to 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  O  what  a  transition 
will  that  be  !  Then  no  clouds  will  obscure  our  sun ; 
then  our  sun  will  go  down  no  more.  And  may  we  not 
indulge  the  thought  —  that  we  shall  there  have  some 
peculiar  interest  in  those  whom  we  most  loved,  with 
whom  we  took  sweet  counsel,  walked  with  to  the  house 
of  God  in  company,  and  were  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing each  other's  salvation?  Shall  we  not  then  look 
back  together  upon  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  led  us 
through  this  wilderness,  and,  by  a  clearer  light  than  we 
have  now,  .be  able  to  review  and  recount  the  Ebenezers 
we  set  up  to  His  praise,  for  all  our  escapes,  supports, 
and  deliverances  ?  Then,  if  not  before,  I  believe  we 
shall  add  our  sharpest  trials  to  the  list  of  our  greatest 
mercies. 

I  hope,  in  good  time,  you  will  favour  the  public  with 
a  smaller  and  cheaper  edition  of  your  valuable,  your 
invaluable,  book.  It  is  certainly  best  calculated  (where 
I  pray  the  Lord  to  make  it  very  useful)  for  the  higher 
classes  in  life;  and,  perhaps,  is  above  the  level  of  the 
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very  lowest.  But  there  are  multitudes  in  the  middle 
ranks  who  might  profit  by  the  perusal,  and  yet  may  be 
discouraged  from  purchasing  it  at  the  present  price. 
1  hear  the  second  edition  is  gone.  I  could  wish  you 
had  printed  5000  at  first  —  but  it  is  a  foolish  wish, 
because  it  comes  too  late.  No  family  should  be  with- 
out it. 

As  my  quarter-day  is  near  at  hand,  I  may  tender 
this  as  prompt  payment,  a  little  before  the  time;  and 
you  will  please  to  give  me  credit  for  it,  if  I  should  not 
be  able  to  write  so  soon. 

Horrida  tempestas  coelum  contraxit — but  the  Lord 
reigns.  I  trust  we  are  like  Noah  in  the  ark.  I  think 
his  voyage  was  not  very  pleasant,  but  he  had  the  comfort 
of  knowing  that  he  was  safe. 

Please  to  give  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Wilberforce.  She 
now  has  a  share  in  all  that  I  owe  you,  especially  in  my 
prayers,  that  the  Lord  may  bless  you  in  yourselves,  in 
each  other,  in  all  your  concerns,  and  be  your  sun  and 
shield,  your  guide,  counsellor,  and  comforter  through 
life.  I  may  hope  to  go  home  before  you,  as  I  am  far 
in  my  seventy-second  year.  But  yet  a  little  while,  and 
I  trust  we  shall  meet  before  the  throne. 
Believe  me  to  be 

Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 

John  Newton. 
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THE  DEAN  OF  CARLISLE,  DR.  MILNER,  TO 
W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Hull,  June  7.  1797. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  arrived  here  on  Saturday  last ;  which  day  was  as 
much  like  a  winter's  day  as  could  be,  both  in  boisterous 
wind  and  cold  rain.  —  I  am  a  little  relieved  to-day,  and 
hope  to  tend  to  Carlisle  shortly.    I  have  not  yet  stirred 

out;  so  have  not  seen  Mrs.  W  .    It  is  most  true 

that  all  the  time  I  am  writing  about  my  own  affairs, 
I  am  thinking  of  yours. 

Remember  me  always  affectionately  to  your  better  half, 
and  explain  to  her,  at  proper  times,  the  oddities  of  your 
old  but  sincere  friend;  otherwise,  I  fear,  her  favourable 
disposition  towards  me  will  weaken  and  not  strengthen. 
My  earnest  prayer  is  that  this  change  in  both  your 
situations  may  be  for  mutual  good. 

Nothing  can  be  more  awful  than  public  affairs.  —  If  I 

were  Pitt,  or  the  K  ,  I  would  come  down  to  the  House, 

and,  first,  beseech  unanimity;  secondly,  desire  that  all 
hands  would  unite  in  saving  the  nation,  L  e.  getting 
out  of  the  scrape  before  they  thought  of  reforming  it ; 
thirdly,  I  would  solemnly  promise  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
nation  at  large  on  the  subject  of  reform,  as  soon  as  all  was 
safe.  For  I  say  this,  if  the  bulk  of  property  be  for  reform, 
then  reform  cannot  be  stopped.  I  don't  think  they  are 
or  will  be ;  therefore  I  would  number  the  whole  nation, 
which  might  easily  be  done;  and  thus  I  would  find  out 
whether  the  bulk  of  property,  or  of  housekeepers,  &c.  &c. 
really  desired  a  reform,  or  were  content  with  the  present 
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constitution.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
either  set  the  question  at  rest,  or  would  put  it  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  present :  e.  g.  if  it  turned  out  that  pro- 
perty were  against  reform,  then  it  would  be  nearly  re- 
duced to  this  —  Shall  we  have  universal  suffrage  ?  Let 
the  real  sense  of  the  nation  be  found,  and  the  lists 
printed;  and  let  the  different  ways  of  conceiving  this 
matter  be  stated,  and  let  the  people  be  classed.  Ob- 
jection —  There  will  be  a  great  number  of  hypocrites, 
who  will  pretend  a  moderate  reform,  and  mean  more: 
Answer  —  I  think  the  question  might  be  so  stated  as  to 
show  what  was  the  number  of  such  sort  of  people.  In 
short,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  find  out  the 
real  sense  of  the  people,  if  you  were  a  year  or  two  about 
it.  Then  I  further  think,  that  if  government,  in  that 
period,  would  employ  good  hands  to  state,  ad  populum, 
briefly  the  dangers  of  too  popular  a  reform,  they  would 
strengthen  themselves  most  amazingly. 

I  believe  the  above  is  the  true  way  to  get  out  of  all 
difficulties  —  to  disconcert  rascals,  and  to  unite  honest 
men. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  they  would  take  such  a  step  ! 
I  also  wish  that  a  very  respectable  commission  would 
go  down  to  these  sailors. 

Yours,  in  fear  and  anxiety, 

J.  Milner. 
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TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Saturday,  June  24,  1797. 

Good  Sir, 

Your  benevolence,  I  trust,  will  pardon  the  intrusion 
of  a  stranger,  impatient  to  express  his  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  the  high  obligations  which  he  (perhaps  with  thousands 
besides)  owes  you,  nor  will  a  short  detail  of  circum- 
stances be  altogether  uninteresting  to  a  man  who  has 
so  eminently  proved  himself  the  friend  of  the  human 
race.  I  have  had,  as  it  is  called,  a  liberal  education, 
and  am  of  the  profession  of  the  law.  Being  of  a 
temper  naturally  contemplative,  when  a  child  I  received 
my  first  impressions  of  religion  with  a  warmth  and  zeal 
not  very  common,  I  believe,  to  those  of  my  age.  My 
young  mind,  heated  by  the  awfulness  of  the  subject, 
hurried  me  into  all  the  extravagance  of  devotion,  whilst 
an  inflamed  imagination  prepared  me  to  receive,  if  an 
occasion  had  offered,  the  chains  and  prejudices  of  the 
absurdest  superstition.  In  this  state  I  continued  till  the 
approach  of  that  season,  when  a  physical  change  informs 
us  that  we  have  new  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  more 
powerful  temptations  to  withstand.  I  did,  I  fear,  as 
many  have  done  under  similar  circumstances  —  I  wished 
to  compromise,  as  I  thought,  with  a  severe  master,  and 
whilst  I  yielded  to  the  gratification  of  a  strong  passion, 
promised  implicit  obedience  in  all  other  points  ;  but  I 
found  when  I  had  once  passed  the  Rubicon,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  stationary  ;  languor  and  indif- 
ference were  soon  succeeded  by  a  total  neglect  of  all 
religious  duties ;  and  the  attendance  required  by  aca- 
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demic  discipline  was  complied  with  reluctantly,  when  it 
could  not  be  evaded  by  artifice.  Though  I  broke  the 
law,  I  did  not  as  yet  venture  to  question  its  authority ; 
and  the  fear  and  trembling  which  accompanied  my 
transgressions  still  continued  to  alloy  the  free  indul- 
gence of  my  passions. 

In  this  state  you  will  easily  believe  me  a  willing  con- 
vert to  the  sophistry  of  any  libertine  unbeliever  who, 
removing  my  scruples,  by  persuading  me  that  I  was  in 
error,  should  teach  me  to  sin  with  more  satisfaction. 
An  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting.  I  swallowed 
the  new  accommodating  doctrine  with  avidity ;  and 
though  my  fears  as  well  as  my  reason,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  demonstration,  forbade  me  to  follow  some 
of  the  most  daring  of  my  companions  into  the  dark 
and  comfortless  regions  of  atheism,  yet  I  learned 
enough  to  philosophise  away  morality,  by  framing 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  in  subservience  to  my  in- 
clinations ;  arguing  that,  because  He  created  me  with 
passions,  to  indulge  them  could  not  be  a  crime.  A 
vague  and  floating  principle  of  honour,  joined  to  this 
flexible  system  of  philosophy,  usurped  the  place  of 
sound  morals:  I  praised  virtue  in  theory,  but  for  the 
practice  I  consulted  my  convenience  or  rather  inclin- 
ation. I  was  charmed  by  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  idolised 
the  sagacity  and  profound  reasoning  of  Hume,  and 
admired  the  eloquence  and  deep  research  of  Gibbon. 
Cursed  vanity  !  which  could  tempt  men  to  the  abuse  of 
such  talents,  by  undermining  the  hope,  the  comfort, 
and  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures,  whilst  they 
affected  to  be  their  best  friends,  —  and  for  what  mighty 
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purpose  ?  Truly,  that  one  should  show  his  talent  for 
ribaldry  and  sarcasm,  the  other  his  skill  in  sophistry 
and  in  perplexing  the  mind  on  subjects  wisely  set  above 
the  reach  of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  third 
display  his  skill  in  the  use  of  Gallic  raillery,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  order  of  men  that  seems  never  to  have 
offended  him. 

I  beg  pardon  in  thus  deviating  from  the  purpose  of 
my  letter,  which  was  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you 
for  that  dawn  of  peace  which  now  beams  on  my  mind, 
and  permits  me  to  anticipate  my  return  to  virtue  and 
to  wisdom,  with  a  joy  and  thankfulness,  which  you, 
most  excellent  sir,  can  better  conceive  than  I  express. 
Sir,  I  shall  be  brief ;  it  is  now  not  many  days  since  I 
first  looked  into  your  book,  and  I  do  confess  that  I  was 
induced  to  read  it,  more  from  a  curiosity  to  know  what 
you  could  say  on  a  subject  on  which  I  had  made  up  my 
mind,  than  from  a  desire  of  giving  up  principles  which, 
though  they  could  not  bestow  happiness,  must,  1  thought, 
be  retained,  because,  as  I  imagined,  they  were  adopted 
on  the  grounds  of  reason.  But  truth,  divine  truth, 
startled  me :  I  felt  its  force ;  I  felt,  by  sad  experience, 
that  my  philosophical  system  could  not  give  happiness, 
because  it  did  not  produce  virtue.  I  felt,  but  for  the 
timely  reflections  caused  by  your  book,  philosophy 
would  have  permitted  me  to  commit  a  crime  which 
might  have  embittered  the  remainder  of  my  life.  Well 
was  it  for  me  that  it  came  to  my  assistance  before  I 
abused  hospitality,  seduced  innocence,  and  planted  a 
thorn  in  the  breast  of  the  most  virtuous  of  wives  and 
best  of  mothers  —  for  I  am  a  married  man  !    Spare  me 
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any  further  detail,  and  accept  again  my  heartfelt  gra- 
titude :  it  is  your  due,  for  you  have  preserved  me. 
Though  it  may  be  grateful  to  your  philanthropic  mind 
to  hear  that  you  have  materially  served  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, who  the  individual  is  can  little  import  you  to 
know ;  he  shall  content  himself  in  obscurity  and  at  a 
distance  to  admire  your  excellent  qualities,  to  pray  for 
your  happiness,  and  the  full  accomplishment  of  your 
virtuous  undertakings. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNCASTER. 

Sunday,  1797. 

My  dear  Muncaster, 

You  would  perhaps  guess  in  part  the  object  of 
my  visit  last  night,  that  it  was  to  see  our  old  friend 
Duncombe,  who,  I  had  understood  you,  was  to  arrive  in 
town  yesterday.  But  yet  only  in  part  would  you  have 
guessed  right ;  for,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  visit  was  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  you  both  by  the 
hand,  but  that  he  might  not  learn  suddenly,  or  from  the 
newspapers,  a  piece  of  intelligence  with  which  I  had 
just  become  acquainted,  and  which  I  knew  would  dis- 
tress him.  This  is  no  other  than  the  death  of  Mason, 
occasioned  by  what  seemed  a  slight  accident,  —  hitting 
his  shin  against  the  step  of  a  carriage.  Nothing  was 
thought  of  it  till  the  Monday,  it  having  happened  on 
the  Friday  preceding,  and  on  Wednesday  it  carried 
him  off.    Life,  how  uncertain  !   and  how  justly  is  it 
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said  that  in  the  midst  of  it  we  are  in  death  !  My  telling 
you  will  answer  the  desired  purpose. 

Though  I  don't  see  you,  my  dear  Muncaster,  on  a 
Sunday,  I  believe  I  may  truly  say  I  never  pass  one  over 
without  thinking  of  you.  May  God  bless  you,  is  the 
hearty  wish  and  frequent  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  and  faithful  friend, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

Come  and  dine  here  to-morrow,  at  half  after  three ; 
and  if  Duncombe  be  come,  ask  him  if  he  will ;  only  I 
shall  be  forced,  you  know,  to  leave  him  soon. 


W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNCASTER. 

Sunday,  1797. 

My  dear  Muncaster, 

I  read  your  paper  on  my  way  to  Battersea  Rise 
yesterday,  and,  languid  as  I  was,  it  interested  and  en- 
livened me.  Of  this  we  will  talk.  I  just  hear  from  Pitt 
that  all  seems  likely  to  be  tolerably  settled  for  the  pre- 
sent at  Portsmouth,  and  if  there,  probably  elsewhere. 
But  if  we  get  a  moment's  respite,  through  the  goodness 
of  Providence,  it  should  be  wisely  improved.  Oh,  my 
dear  friend,  that  I  could  but  see  symptoms  of  the  fear 
of  God,  and  a  sense  of  His  displeasure  !  then  I  should 
begin  to  hope. 

Yours,  ever  affectionately, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

Much  hurried,  or  prompted  to  write  you  a  long  letter, 
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CHARLES  GRANT,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Battersea  Rise,  September  23.  1797. 

Dear  Sir, 

When,  in  laying  aside  for  a  little  a  task  that  is  yet 
unfinished,  in  order  to  answer  your  letter,  I  was  about 
to  indulge  myself  in  all  those  feelings  of  friendship, 
affection,  and  pleasure,  which  it  excites,  a  mournful  re- 
collection soon  damped  my  thoughts.  It  is  due  to  your 
sorrow  and  to  my  own,  and  highly  to  the  dear  friend 
who  is  gone  (I  need  not  say  that  I  mean  Mr.  Eliot),  to 
condole  with  you  upon  the  loss  of  him.  It  will  touch 
you,  I  am  sure,  almost  as  nearly  as  you  will  judge 
any  event  of  that  nature  ought.  You  suffer  at  many 
points.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  should,  perhaps, 
never  have  used  the  freedom  of  calling  him  a  friend 
whilst  he  lived,  yet,  now  that  he  is  gone,  I  feel  for  him 
with  all  the  sentiments  of  true  friendship ;  and  I  feel 
for  the  public  and  the  church.  There  being  but  few 
such  characters,  his  removal  is  both  a  misfortune  and  a 
dark  omen.  He,  however,  I  trust,  has  made  a  happy 
exchange.  He  experiences,  we  may  hope,  the  ineffable 
joy  of  entering  into  a  safe  and  a  blissful  eternity.  You 
have  one  grateful  reflection,  I  believe,  in  the  midst 
of  your  distress,  that  you  contributed  to  make  him 
think  betimes  (and  of  what  importance  now  !)  of  the 
things  of  his  peace.  My  affectionate  sorrows  follow 
him. 
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It  is  but  just  that  when  we  grieve  for  what  we  lose, 
we  should  also  be  sensible  of  the  mercies  that  remain  to 
us.  I  have  reason  to  be  perfectly  astonished  at  my  own 
situation  in  this  respect,  and  most  cordially  do  I  feel 
your  happiness  —  that  great  accession  of  it  of  which  you 
are  so  good  as  to  tell  me.  May  God  continue  it,  and 
sanctify  it,  and,  if  he  sees  it  good,  even  increase  it  !  You 
could  not  have  given  me  a  more  gratifying  proof  of 
friendship,  than  in  this  kind  communication  ;  and  if  I 
am  not  forward  to  use  all  the  formal  terms  with  you 
which  belong  to  the  language  of  friendship,  as  to  which 
I  have  had  various  reluctances,  from  a  just  sense  of 
disparity  from  my  own  poverty  in  requisite  qualities, 
and  perhaps  from  somewhat  raised  ideas  of  such  a 
relation,  yet  you  may  believe  that  in  whatever  concerns 
things  interesting  to  you,  even  in  an  inferior  degree,  I 
feel  myself  readily  and  naturally  affected,  as  if  they  in 
some  sort  appertained  to  myself.  I  wish  Mis.  W.  the 
utmost  success  in  her  happy  projects  of  utility.  Such 
pursuits  seem  to  offer  at  this  time  a  peculiar  relish, 
when  the  world  affords  little  comfort,  except  in  things 
connected  with  a  better  state.  The  rising  generation  is 
certainly  the  great  subject  to  work  upon,  and  our  best 
hope,  if  we  may  venture  to  look  forward  to  any 
distant  day.  I  am  lost  in  viewing  this  last  political 
revolution ;  but  fears  predominate,  —  fears  that  this 
evil  of  war,  with  an  enemy  whom  the  righteous  God 
has  let  loose  to  be  the  scourge  of  guilty  nations,  is  for 
many  days. 

I  have  been  late  in  beginning  this  letter,  which  my 
watch,  lying  before  me,  already  admonishes  me  to  close ; 
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and  I  should  not  have  written  to-day,  but  to  reply  to 
your  very  kind  invitation  to  Bath.        *  * 
With  cordial  good  wishes  to  Mrs.  W. 

I  remain,  ever, 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

Cha.  Grant. 


RT.  HON.  HENRY  DUNDAS  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Walmer  Castle,  October  13.  1797. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  your  letter  with  its  inclosure.  I  don't  well 
know  in  whose  department  it  is  to  regulate  the  business 
you  write  upon,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  sufficiently  within 
mine  to  justify  my  attending  to  it.  The  attempt  to  dis- 
tress those  honest  and  good  people  is  very  unwarrant- 
able, and  you  may  assure  them  that  proper  instructions 
will  be  sent  out  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  such  wan- 
ton abuse. 

Last  night  brought  us  the  accounts  which  had  reached 
Deal  of  Admiral  Duncan  having  come  up  with  and  beat 
very  completely  the  Dutch  fleet.  The  officer  who  is 
gone  with  the  accounts  is  said  to  have  landed  at  Mar- 
gate, and  gone  from  thence  to  London.  I  have  no 
doubts  of  the  news,  but  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
extent  or  consequences  of  the  victory. 

Mr.  Pitt's  health  and  spirits  are  mending  here  hourly. 
Lady  Jane  and  my  daughter  join  me  in  best  respects  to 
Mrs.  Wilberforce,  and  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 
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DEAN  OF  CARLISLE  [DR.  MILNE R]  TO  WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Hull,  Tuesday,   1797. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  know  you  profess  never  to  be  much  moved  at 
any  event;  still,  I  believe,  if  you  had  seen  me  for  the  last 
fortnight,  your  compassionate  heart  would  have  been 
deeply  affected. 

I  must  be  very  short :  I  am  not  able  to  write. 
A  considerable  fever,  with  an  increase  of  asthma,  came 
fast  on  my  poor  brother,  and  brought  him  to  the  very 
gates  of  death.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  he  could 
not  have  stood  such  another  night  as  one  of  them  was. 
He  still  remains  in  a  most  critical  situation :  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  he  will  recover ;  and  if  he  does, 
it  must  be  a  very  long  time  before  he  be  ht  for  much. 
This  is  not  fear,  but  reality. 

My  constant  and  persevering  prayer  has  been  for 
resignation  and  support ;  but  alas  !  alas  !  I  can  just  say, 
from  experience,  44  The  Lord  knows  how  to  be  gracious 
if  we  could  but  trust  Him,"  and  no  more. 

I  have  neither  seen  my  brother  nor  Mrs.  W  for 

a  fortnight,  nor  have  I  tasted,  during  that  time,  two 
ounces  of  solid  food. 

Oh,  my  dear  friend  !  there  is  a  something  on  this 
occasion  crowds  on  my  mind  so  thick  and  so  close,  that 
I  should  have  been  overwhelmed  but  for  God's  special 
mercy. 

The  case  is  here:  a  deal  of  this  is  bodily.    I  am 
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weak,  nervous,  and  worn  out.  "  Multis  vulneribus  op- 
pressus,  huic  iini  me  imparem  sensi"  Then,  from  a  very 
child,  I  have  lived  with  this  only  brother  ;  he  has  been 
kind  to  me  beyond  description,  and  a  faithful  adviser 
by  my  bedside,  in  illness,  on  a  thousand  occasions. 
Lastly,  no  man's  affections,  perhaps,  were  ever  so  little 
divided  by  a  variety  of  friendships  as  mine.  For  years 
past,  I  have  said  ten  thousand  times,  I  would  exhort  a 
youth  whom  I  wished  to  be  happy  in  this  world,  to  know 
more  people,  and  love  them  less ;  yet  God  does  not  ab- 
solutely give  me  up  to  grief.  Farewell ;  and  remember 
me  most  affectionately  to  Mrs.  W.,  who  will  drop  a 
tear. 

N.  B.  My  brother's  mind  is  so  happy,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  in  a  more  desirable  state.  "  The  promises  are  sure." 
Yesterday  I  was  told  that  he  has  had  your  book  in  his 
hands  for  several  days,  and  says  he  likes  it  better  and 
better,  and  says  he  should  have  written  to  you.  When 
I  talked  to  him  last  I  could  get  nothing  from  him  but, 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  &c  &c. 

I  am  very  unfit  to  write,  indeed ;  but  duty  presses 
me  to  say  briefly,  the  election  of  a  schoolmaster  and 
lecturer  is  December  5th.  It  will  be  a  sad  thing  if 
High  Church  be  left  deprived  of  both  its  pastors ;  i.  e., 
morning  and  afternoon.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  see 
any  body,  or  take  any  further  steps;  indeed,  I  believe 
I  have  done  what  I  can  for  Thomason. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

J.  M. 
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JEREMY  BENTHAM,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Old  Palace  Yard,  May  22.  1798. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Whatever  fragments  of  your  time  you  may  be 
able  to  spare  for  a  would-be  jailer,  cannot  (he  thinks) 
be  bestowed  in  any  other  way  to  so  much  advantage  as 
by  collaring  the  Solicitor- General,  and  making  him  say 
or  do  something  to  a  stale  letter  which  you  have  not  as 
yet  seen.  The  first  point,  viz.  doing  the  business  which 
was  sent  him  to  do  from  the  Treasury  so  long  ago  as  the 
11th  of  December,  is  a  point  of  strict  duty,  the  other  a 
matter  of  favour.  You  have  doubtless  seen  the  second 
order  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  framed  by,  or  con- 
certed with,  Mr.  H.  Thornton.  It  is  only  through  the 
Solicitor-General  #  that  any  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
given  to  it.  I  mention  him  as  the  only  man  of  the  two 
by  whom  what  little  business  is  done  in  the  Law  Office 
is  done ;  as  for  the  other  (I  speak  from  dear-bought  ex- 
perience), the  only  use  he  is  of  is  to  stop  what  the  Solicitor- 
General  has  done,  and  to  extract  doubts  from  matter 
from  which  none  could  have  been  extracted  by  any 
body  else.  My  correspondence  is  therefore  exclusively 
with  the  Solicitor-General. 

I  inclose  the  letter.  Whatever  it  may  deserve,  pray 
do  not  burn  it,  as  it  is  the  only  copy  I  have.  When 
Mr.  Thornton  has  done  with  the  rough  brouillon  he 
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took  formerly,  or  with  this  memorial,  I  could  wish  to  have 
them,  but  not  before. 

[Copy  of  the  Letter  to  the  Solicitor-General.] 

Queen  Square  Place,  Westminster,  April  4.  1798. 

Sir, 

On  the  21st  of  February,  I  understood  from 
Mr.  Romilly,  that  the  Tothill  Fields  Penitentiary  Bill 
was  considered  as  coming  under  the  rule  which  requires 
previous  notices,  and  that  for  want  of  these  notices,  the 
bill  cannot  be  brought  in  this  session.  I  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  bill 
itself  was  likely  to  be  approved  of.  Things  being  in 
this  state,  the  object  of  the  liberty  I  am  now  taking  is, 
to  entreat  the  favour,  that  whatever  be  the  decision  upon 
the  subject,  it  may  be  returned  in  form,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  to  the  Treasury  :  because  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
Treasury  could  act  upon  it ;  the  Committee  of  Finance 
(who,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  have  been  led  to 
take  up  the  business)  could  act  upon  it;  and  I  should  be 
enabled  to  reap  the  benefit  of  so  much  of  it  as  may 
prove  to  be  in  my  favour;  whereas  till  then  I  remain 
ignorant  of  my  fate,  chained  down  to  the  business, 
without  the  faculty  of  doing  anything  to  forward  it,  or 
so  much  as  the  liberty  of  relinquishing  it. 

Another  favour,  should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  it,  would  be  of  the  highest  use  to  me.  A  mis- 
conception seems  all  along  to  have  been  prevalent  at  the 
Treasury,  which  has  been  of  unspeakable  prejudice  to 
me  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  business  —  a 
misconception  which  would  be  removed  in  an  instant  by 
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a  word  or  two  from  yourself,  Sir,  or  Mr.  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, but  (I  do  believe)  by  nothing  else.  The  notion 
is,  that  the  business  is  a  private  business  ;  the  bill  a  sort  of 
private  bill,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  as  well  as 
competent  to  me,  to  solicit  at  my  own  expense,  at  my 
own  risk,  and  in  my  own  name.  Accordingly,  when 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  representing  my  situation  the  other 
day  to  Mr.  Pitt,  by  reading  a  letter,  an  extract  of  which 
I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  :  —  "  Well,  what  *s  that 
to  me  ? "  was  the  answer ;  "  what  have  I  to  do  with  his 
blunders  ?  Why  did  not  he  give  the  notices?"  In  reply, 
half  a  word  from  you,  Sir,  would  be  enough  to  satisfy 
him  whether  there  was  any  blunder  in  the  case,  and 
whether,  should  I  be  even  fortunate  enough  hereafter  to 
find  your  sanction,  and  that  of  the  Attorney- General, 
given  to  the  bill,  it  would  even  then  be  either  availing, 
or  so  much  as  endurable,  that  I,  ego  homuncio,  should 
take  upon  me  to  do  any  such  act.  You  will  tell  him,  I 
believe,  Sir,  that  if  these  notices  should  ever  come  to 
have  been  given,  and  given  with  any  effect,  they  will 
have  been  given  by  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury ;  and 
you  could  tell  Mr.  Pitt  (as  well  as  if  the  scene  had  been 
past,  and  yourself  present  at  it,)  what  sort  of  reception 
the  gentleman  who  at  present  fills  that  office  would  have 
given  me,  had  I  so  much  as  proposed  to  him  the  giving 
of  any  such  notices,  before  the  signatures  of  either  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor  General  had  been 
given  to  the  bill. 

The  same  sort  of  misconception  seems  to  have  got 
possession  of  one  if  not  both  the  secretaries  to  the 
Treasury,  though  by  no  means  adverse  either  to  the 
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business  itself,  or  to  the  party  so  unfortunately  con- 
cerned in  it.  All  this  while  it  is  by  the  Treasury  (you 
could  tell  them,  Sir,)  that  by  the  act  of  1794,  the  land  is 
to  be  fixed  upon  ;  the  purchase -money  paid ;  the  feoffee 
or  feoffees  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  land  when 
purchased ;  and  a  person  or  persons  (not  myself  by 
name,  but  any  body  they  please)  contracted  with,  if  they 
can  find  anybody  to  contract  with  them,  to  erect  a 
Penitentiary  House,  and  the  same  or  any  other  persons 
to  manage  it  when  erected.  As  for  me,  not  having  been 
nominated  for  any  of  those  purposes  by  the  Treasury, 
any  more  than  in  and  by  the  act,  I  have  neither  power 
nor  authority  to  take  a  single  step ;  it  is  by  the  Treasury 
that  everything  must  be  done,  if  anything  ever  is  done. 
Yet  it  was  but  t'other  day,  that,  on  my  making  repre- 
sentations to  this  effect,  entreating  support,  and  pro- 
testing my  own  nullity,  the  answer  I  met  with  was  a 
smile  of  unbelief,  as  much  as  to  say,  So  you  think  Jit  to 
tell  us  ;  but  we  know  better  things. 

This,  however,  being  the  notion,  as  often  as  any, 
the  slightest,  act  of  co-operation  comes  to  be  performed 
by  the  Treasury,  every  such  act  (though  by  subsequent 
desertions,  or  delays,  or  refusals,  or  retractions,  ren- 
dered of  no  use)  is  looked  upon  as  a  fresh  favour,  an 
assistance  which  I  had  no  claim  to,  and  scarce  a  title  to 
expect.  Yet,  as  to  that  point,  the  case  (not  to  mince 
the  matter)  is  briefly  this.  Mr.  Pitt,  after  engaging  me 
to  lay  out  my  money,  to  the  amount  of  above  10,000/., 
by  the  promise  of  a  contract,  the  terms  of  which,  after 
being  corrected  and  approved  by  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General,  were  at  length  engrossed  by  the  soli- 
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citor  to  the  Treasury,  and  returned  to  the  Treasury  for 
signature ;  the  engagement  recognised  and  confirmed 
by  money  reciprocally  advanced,  as  per  account  deli- 
vered in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  granted  by  the 
Committee  of  Finance ;  applies  and  obtains  from  par- 
liament the  powers  which  were  to  enable  him  to  fulfil 
his  part  of  the  engagement.  When  he  had  got  the 
powers,  he  delays,  and  consents,  and  at  last  refuses  (he 
knows  why,  and  I  know  why)  to  execute  them ;  when 
he  has  procured  the  spot  1  had  stipulated  for  (the  spot 
chosen  originally  by  the  twelve  judges),  to  be  chosen 
again  by  Parliament,  he  refuses  to  take  it.  To  this  very 
moment  it  remains  as  much  in  his  power  to  take  it  as 
ever  it  was.  If,  after  repulse  upon  repulse,  I  am  thus 
long  upon  the  hunt  after  fresh  land,  it  is  only  because 
I  cannot  get  the  promised  land ;  yet,  because  he  refuses, 
and  without  assigning  a  reason,  to  make  use  of  the 
powers  he  has  obtained,  it  is  for  me  —  the  helpless,  de- 
ceived, and  deserted  individual,  whom  he  has  ruined  by 
the  refusal, — ■  it  is  for  me,  who  (you  can  tell  him,  Sir,) 
have  no  power  to  do  any  thing, —  it  is  for  me,  forsooth, 
to  procure  him  fresh  powers  ! 

The  committee  —  unaccustomed  to  see  acts  of  parlia- 
ment converted  by  ministers  into  instruments  of  deceit, 
and  individuals  amerced  for  imputed  ingenuity,  more 
heavily  than  Magna  Charta  will  allow  of  for  a  crime  — 
the  committee  have  begun  already  to  talk,  and  even  to 
write  to  the  Treasury,  about  indemnification,  —  indem- 
nification at  the  charge  of  the  public;  indemnification 
even  for  what  is  past,  without  prejudice  to  satisfaction 
in  regard  to  the  future.    Upon  my  applying,  as  by  the 
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inclosed,  for  a  sort  of  indemnification, —  which,  miserable 
as  it  is,  is  the  only  sort  of  indemnification,  not  chargeable 
to  the  public,  that  could  be  given  me,  —  the  answer  was 
what  you  have  seen.  Had  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  your  sentiments  on  the  subject,  the 
answer  would  (1  cannot  help  thinking)  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent one ;  and  even  now,  Sir,  he  might  be  willing  to 
learn  from  you  what  he  might  ill  bear  to  be  taught  by  a 
committee. 

When  government,  in  its  dealings  with  its  listed  ser- 
vants, has  been  seven  quarters  in  arrear,  (the  longest 
known,  I  believe,)  what  a  sensation  it  has  made  J  The 
arrear,  in  my  case,  is  already  eighteen  quarters :  the 
debt,  in  that  case,  is  for  work  and  labour  merely ;  in 
mine,  besides  the  work  and  labour,  is  included  10,000/. 
laid  out  and  expended  in  hard  money.  Can  it  be  just 
that  government,  even  in  its  utmost  difficulties,  should 
seek  relief  in  a  fearful  bankruptcy,  bearing  exclusively 
upon  a  single  victim  ? 

Were  you  ever  to  mention  the  matter  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  you  would  see  the  impression  which  the  usage  I 
have  experienced  from  the  Right  Honourable  Minister 
has  made  on  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  intimate  of  his 
friends ;  and  after  what  he  has  heard  from  that  quarter, 
a  word  or  two  on  the  question  whether  it  be  a  private  or 
a  public  business,  might  not  be  altogether  thrown  away, 
even  in  his  instance. 

Your  candour,  Sir,  will  know  how  to  make  allowance 
for  any  of  those  asperities  of  expression,  which  are  but 
too  natural  a  fruit  of  so  many  years  of  sufferance ;  but 
if  in  substance  you  find  me  wrong,  and  will  have  the 
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goodness  to  give  me  an  intimation  to  that  effect,  it  would 
eventually  save  your  Right  Honourable  Friend  from 
some  trouble,  and  I  need  scarce  tell  you  (for  you  may 
infer  from  more  than  one  experience)  with  how  respect- 
ful a  resignation  it  would  be  received. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  all  respect,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Jeremy  Bentham. 

To  Mr.  Solicitor- General. 


W.  WTLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  HANNAH  MORE. 

Broomfield,  August  2.  1798. 

Some  friends  of  ours,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dikes,  are  tra- 
velling into  the  West.  They  are  excellent  people.  He 
is  the  person  who  built  the  new  church  at  Hull  about 
seven  years  ago,  which  remains  a  blessed  fruit  of  the  late 
Dr.  Clarke's  wish  to  do  good  in  spite  of  many  obstacles. 
I  told  them  they  must  see  all  your  operations.  I  beseech 
you  receive  them  as  brethren  and  sisters,  and  consider 
them  as  friends.  By  their  surveying  your  different  set- 
tlements, and  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  effects  of 
what  you  will  relate  to  them  of  your  modes  of  proceed- 
ing, you  will  not  only  produce  in  them  a  degree  of  heat, 
which,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  comet  calcula- 
tion, will  be  twenty  years  in  cooling,  but  very  likely  they 
may  warm  others,  and  set  on  foot  something  of  the  same 
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kind  in  our  North  Countr'ee.  To  Miss  Patty  More  I 
also  commend  them,  and  to  all  your  good  sisters,  in  the 
warmest  manner. 

By  the  way,  I  ought  to  mention  to  you,  that  in  case  of 
my  death,  I  have  taken  care  that  your  Somersetshire 
operations  should  not  lose  thereby  what  I  should  allot  to 
them,  if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  me.  I  thought  it 
might  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  this,  and  an  en- 
couragement to  you  to  venture  boldly.  But,  I  beseech 
you,  spare  yourself  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  your 
carrying  on  your  operations.  While  God  continues  so 
to  bless  your  labours,  I  dare  not  desire  you  to  abstain 
from  them,  though  I  see  you  wearing  yourself  out: 
but,  indeed,  you  ought  to  economise  in  the  expenditure 
of  your  strength,  and  be  rather,  for  that  end,  prodigal 
of  money. 

Farewell.  Kind  remembrances.  Our  government 
are  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  Nelson's  overtaking 
Buonaparte  —  humanly  speaking  there  seems  no  doubt 
of  it.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  all  your 
kind  and  earnest  hearts,  to  be  assured  by  me  that  the 
reports  so  artfully  circulated  concerning  Mr.  Pitt  are 
altogether  false.  I  spent  a  day  with  him,  tete-a-tete, 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  he  is  better  than  he  has  been 
all  the  last  winter.  Farewell. 

Believe  me  ever  yours,  affectionately, 

W.  WlLBER FORCE. 
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W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ,.  TO  JOHN  SMYTH,  ESQ. 

Broomfield,  August  3.  1798. 

My  dear  Smyth, 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  wish  you  so  kindly  ex- 
pressed that  I  would  send  you  word,  after  a  time,  how  all 
went  on  in  my  nursery.  1  thank  God,  my  dear  Mrs.  W. 
and  our  infant  have  both  gone  on  uniformly  well.  Indeed 
I  have  the  utmost  cause  for  gratitude.  If  I  look  around 
me  all  over  the  earth,  and  compare  my  lot  with 
that  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  inhabitants,  I  am 
compelled  to  lift  up  my  eyes  with  wonder,  and  I  am  sure 
with  humiliation.  And  again  if  I  not  only  take  my  survey 
far  and  wide  among  all  those  who  are  now  alive,  but  if  I 
extend  it  backward,  and  proceed,  one  by  one,  through  all 
the  successive  periods  of  the  world,  and  all  the  various 
empires,  there  has  scarcely  been  one  from  which  I  do 
not  instinctively  recoil,  taking  refuge  in  the  age  and  the 
country  in  which  I  am  placed,  as  those  in  which,  above 
all  others  whatever,  one  would  most  desire,  if  one  could 
choose,  to  fix  one's  existence.  Yet  I  am  sensible  we  may 
live  to  see  sad  scenes  ;  but,  I  bless  God,  I  have  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  He  will  endow  us  with  fortitude  equal  to  our 
trials,  or  He  will  spare  us  any  encounters  which  might 
be  beyond  our  strength.  Oh,  my  dear  friend  !  how 
little,  how  for  a  moment,  will  all  those  concerns  appear 
one  day,  about  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so  deeply  in- 
terested !  Tell  me  honestly,  do  you  not  find  them 
diminish  in  bulk  as  you  recede  from  London,  or  rather 
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after  a  little  residence  in  the  country,  and  ready  to  re- 
sume their  old  dimensions  after  a  few  weeks  of  London 
soiling  ?    Believe  me,  the  former  is  their  true  size. 

Will  you  be  in  these  parts  before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament ?  For  your  own  sake  I  cannot  wish  it,  but  I 
should  be  really  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  spending 
three  or  four  quiet  days  with  you  ;  and  this  year  there 
is  little  chance  of  our  getting  into  Yorkshire.  I  hope 
Lady  Georgiana  and  all  your  family  are  well ;  and,  often 
thinking  of  you,  and  always,  when  I  do,  with  friendly 
regard, 

I  remain,  my  dear  S., 

Yours,  affectionately  and  sincerely, 

W.  WlLBER FORCE. 

I  began  this  last  night,  but  was  called  off,  and  have 
been  so  much  pressed  this  morning  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  finish  it. 


REV.  THOMAS  GISBORNE  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Buxton,  August  22,  1798. 

My  dear  W., 

I  have  made  an  Irish  acquaintance  here,  with 
whom  I  am  considerably  pleased :  I  mean  Dr.  Browne, 
the  M.  P.  for  Dublin  University.  He  has  much  inform- 
ation, and  apparently  much  candour;  and  the  charac- 
ter which  I  understand  Johnson  to  have  heretofore 
given  of  him  to  Garrick  ("  David,  here  is  a  young 
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Irishman,  who  is  at  present  modest,")  still  belongs  to 
him.  He  is  gone  for  London,  where  he  is  to  arrive  on 
Saturday,  meaning  to  stay  there  three  weeks.  As  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  you  may  wish  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  squeezing  him,  I  will  add  that  he  lodges  at 
No.  12.  Charles  Street,  St.  James's  Square.  A  person 
in  your  situation  can  of  course  introduce  himself,  or 
easily  procure  introduction,  to  any  one.  But  if  the  use 
of  my  name  will  in  this  case  save  you  any  trouble,  I  saw 
enough  of  Dr.  B.,  though  only  at  the  end  of  his  stay 
here,  to  justify  me  in  desiring  you  to  avail  yourself  of  it 
as  you  may  think  fit. 

With  respect  to  an  union  with  this  country,  he  said 
he  had  never  considered  the  subject  with  the  attention, 
or  half  the  attention,  which  a  matter  of  such  moment 
would  demand.  We  talked  over  one  or  two  detached 
points ;  and  he  stated  what  he  thought  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament very  fairly.  I  believe  that  you  are  a  decided 
friend  to  an  union,  if  attainable.  I,  who  evidently  must 
know  much  of  the  business,  must  confess  that  I  have 
my  doubts.  It  strikes  me  that  an  union  would  greatly 
aggravate  all  the  evils  of  Absenteeism.  What  is  it  that 
now  retains  in  Ireland  such  of  their  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  fortune  as  stay  there?  The  circumstance 
of  their  having  an  independent  legislature  of  their 
own  stationed  in  Dublin.  Remove  that  attraction  to 
London,  and  most  of  them,  I  think,  will  follow.  I  also 
think  so  much  better  of  our  Houses  of  Parliament 
than  I  do  of  the  Irish,  that  I  apprehend  they  would 
suffer  materially  from  that  infusion  of  Irish  members, 
which  must  result  from  a  national  coalition.    I  am  no 
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drinker  of  port;  but  I  conceive  that  a  person  habituated 
to  his  daily  pint  of  that  liquor,  even  though  not  of  the 
very  best  quality,  would  have  no  great  satisfaction  in 
learning  that  for  the  future  it  was  to  be  mixed  with  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  Hiera  Picra.  It  is  possible  that  these 
and  other  disadvantages  attending  an  union,  might  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  benefits.  But  that  is  a 
point  concerning  which  I  at  present  feel  nothing  like 
assurance.  Dr.  B.  told  me  some  curious  anecdotes, 
coming  under  his  own  eyes,  of  individual  Irish  members 
of  parliament. 

Will  you  tell  Babington  that  Mr.  S.  has  got  a  letter 
from  the  present  sheriff  of  Leicestershire,  (a  London 
banker,  I  understand,)  which  represents  the  Land- Tax 
Redemption  as  a  scheme  of  ministry  to  lay  the  burden 
of  the  war  on  landowners;  that  a  new  land-tax  is  to 
take  place,  and  that  to  be  redeemed ;  then  another,  to 
be  redeemed  in  like  manner  ;  and  so  ad  infinitum,  till 
gentlemen  have  paid  the  fee  simple  of  their  estates. 
Mr.  S.  is  in  no  small  pother  about  this ;  and  conceives 
his  authority  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  London 
bankers,  &c.  Many  thanks  for  your  wishes  to  see  us, 
though  we  cannot  profit  by  them.  We  are,  providen- 
tially, well,  and  very  glad  that  you  all  are. 

Your  s,  very  affectionately, 

T.  G. 
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W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  REV.  THOMAS  GISBORNE. 

Near  Bath,  December  6.  1799. 

My  dear  Gisborne, 

Venn  desires  me  to  say  that  the  mission  plan  has 
been  misunderstood.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  cate- 
chists  should  ordinarily  baptize,  but  only  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity. This  seems  to  take  away  the  force  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham's  objection  to  the  use  made  of  Hooker's  autho- 
rity. Surely  there  might  be  some  special  appointment 
or  designation  for  persons  intended  for  teaching  bar- 
barous heathen.  For  the  service  requires  qualifications 
very  different  from  that  of  a  minister  in  an  enlight- 
ened, polished  country,  like  this,  where  the  truths  of 
Christianity  are  already  known  and  professed.  Do  me- 
ditate on  this  ;  and  if  you  approve,  state  your  opinion 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  to  whom  also  be  kind 
enough,  without  delay,  to  represent  the  answer  we  make 
to  his  objection  founded  on  a  misconception  of  our 
meaning;  vide  rule  18.  page  21.,  where  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  catechists  are  not  to  administer  baptism, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

I  have  not  had  time  yet  to  read  your  new  publication  ; 
but  on  casting  my  eye  over  the  plan,  which  I  like  much, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  chapter  on  Christian 
doctrines  —  and  there  I  wish  you  had  been  more  clear 
and  particular  in  stating  the  necessity  of  repentance  and 
faith.  The  terms  "  loving  Christ,"  "  entire  submission 
to  Him  and  His  laws,"  "  giving  ourselves  to  Him,"  &c, 
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are,  to  any  one  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject,  pregnant  with  meaning  and  quite  satisfactory; 
also,  the  texts  which  go  before,  abound  in  particular 
instruction  ;  but  consider  how  very  ignorant  the  bulk  of 
the  higher  orders  are  on  this  subject.  I  am  always 
fearful  of  a  sort  of  practical  antinomianism  I  have  often 
witnessed  .  .  .  persons  of  dissipation,  &c.  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  without  even 
aiming  at  that  grateful  humility  and  contrition,  which, 
mixed  with  joy,  should  be  the  prevailing  temper  of  the 
true  Christian.    I  must  stop.  Farewell. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


DEAN  OF  CARLISLE  TO  W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.. 

Queen's  College,  Saturday,  December  21.  1799. 

My  dear  Friend, 

In  the  compass  of  a  letter  I  cannot  explain  to 
you  in  how  great  darkness  and  temptation  my  mind  has 
been  of  late,  and,  indeed,  continues  yet,  to  a  degree.  I 
can  only  say,  at  present,  "  all  my  bodily  complaints  are 
nothing  to  it."  I  could  rejoice  under  them  if  they  were 
double,  treble,  many-fold,  if  it  did  not  please  God  to 
hide  His  countenance.  I  cannot  explain  myself  so  as  to 
be  understood.  You  would  not,  could  not,  believe  my 
narrative  of  what  passes,  and  has  passed,  night  and  day, 
and  even  in  dreams.  I  have  yet  been  kept,  blessed  be 
God,  from  despair;  but  I  really  know  not  where  it  will 
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end.    If  ever  it  please  God  that  I  fairly  get  out  of  my 
present  harassed  state  of  mind,  a  ray  of  hope  sometimes 
darts  "  that  I  may  be  happier  than  ever  I  have  yet 
been."    I  call  it  a  ray  of  hope,  but  in  reality  it  rather 
resembles  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  dreadfully  dark  and 
tempestuous  night,  than  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun. 
Flashes  of  lightning,  at  the  same  time  that  they  dismay 
and  terrify  one,  partly  on  their  own  account,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  deep  and  dangerous  ditches  which 
they  discover  for  a  moment  —  these  same  flashes,  I  say, 
for  the  same  moment,  show  that  there  is  a  good  turn- 
pike road  between  the  ditches,  and  enable  the  traveller 
also  to  avoid  the  danger,  and  to  proceed  on  his  journey 
for  a  time,  though  under  great  apprehensions,  till  an- 
other flash  comes.   This  image  is  taken  from  what  really 
happened  to  me  in  Lincolnshire  (that  dreadful  summer, 
some  few  years  ago,)  in  the  night-time.    The  stage 
coachman  declared  that  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and 
stopped,  absolutely,  very  often,  till  a  dreadful  flash  of 
lightning  showed  him  where  he  was.    There  was  a 
West  Indian  in  the  coach  at  the  same  time,  who 
frightened  every  body   by   his   horrid  imprecations 
against  the  coachman. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  Holy  Writ  which  I  endea- 
vour to  grasp  with  all  my  might,  and  this  constantly, 
and  so  it  has  hitherto  pleased  God  to  support  me ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  grasp  is  often  a  grasp  of  fear, 
and  agitation,  and  necessity,  rather  than  of  willingness 
and  holy  confidence.  I  see  that  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done ;  but  I  do  not  honour  God  by  submitting  cor- 
dially to  His  way  of  salvation.    This  is  the  great  point 
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that  I  have  long  been  aiming  at,  and  I  make  nothing  of 
it ;  and  yet  I  know  and  am  sure,  that  without  this  all  the 
rest  is  sounding  brass.    My  grasp,  however,  of  which  I 
now  speak,  is  strong,  and  I  have  had  a  little  relief  within 
the  few  days  past.    I  do  not  know  whether  1  make  my- 
self understood.    I  mean  this.    To  submit  to  the  con- 
demning power  of  the  holy  law  of  God  is  a  hard  matter, 
a  very  hard  matter  indeed,  to  do  this  thoroughly  :  my 
understanding  has  shown  me,  for  many  years,  that  this 
was  the  touchstone  of  a  sound  conversion  ;  and  I  have 
been  busy  enough  in  noting  the  defect  of  it  in  others  ; 
but  as  to  myself,  if  I  have  got  on  at  all  in  this  respect, 
it  is  very  lately  indeed.    The  heart  is  sadly  deceitful 
here ;  for,  with  Christ's  salvation  before  one's  eye,  one 
may  easily  fancy  that  God  is  just  and  equitable  in  con- 
demning sinners ;  when,  if  you  put  the  case  only  for 
a  moment  to  your  own  heart  seriously,  as  a  thing  likely 
to  happen,  the  heart  will  rise  against  such  a  dispens- 
ation;  perhaps,  indeed,  with  a  smothered  sort  of  oppo- 
sition and  dislike,  but  which  is  very  steady  and  deter- 
mined.   Nothing  less  than  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  can 
cure  this,  by  showing  us  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ.  A  sinking  man  lays  hold  of  a  rope  thrown 
out  to  him,  and  grasps  it  firmly.   I  bless  God,  I  never 
leave  hold  of  the  rope,  and  1  trust  I  shall  be  found 
grasping  it  fast  to  the  last.   Neither  have  I  the  slightest 
fear  of  the  rope  breaking ;  but  if  I  do  not  feel  and 
acknowledge  thoroughly  that  the  whole  is  a  downright 
act  of  mercy,  in  every  possible  sense  that  you  can  twist 
the  matter,  I  may  still  be  suffered  to  sink  for  ever.  I 
see  clearly  enough  the  way  in  which  that  dreadful 
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event  happens  to  many  of  those  who  are  lost.  Expe- 
rience concurs  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  consistency  of  the  Gospel  scheme.  I  have  a 
deal  to  say  to  you,  and  I  can  hardly  keep  it  from 
breaking  forth,  but  I  must  stop. 

#  #  #  *  *  *  # 

Your  last  letter,  though  short,  is  truly  affectionate, 
and  lays  hold  of  me  (in  several  tender  places)  very 
closely.  The  quotation  from  Milton,  which  you  kindly 
wish  me  to  advert  to,  is  a  favourite  passage,  and  has 
been  so  with  me  for  many  years.  The  sentiment  is 
sound  and  pious  I  think,  but,  like  every  thing  else,  is 
liable  to  abuse  by  being  carried  too  far.  It  is  true 
God  will  never  blame  us  for  want  of  exertion,  where 
power  is  denied,  but  I  suppose  the  will  is  as  much  shown 
in  feeble  efforts  as  in  strong  ones,  provided  those  feeble 
efforts  be  but  proportionate  to  the  faculties ;  it  was  so 
in  the  widow's  mite,  and  doubtless  it  is  the  same  in 
other  things. 

I  purposely  said  what  I  had  to  say  on  other  subjects, 
unmixed  with  the  consideration  of  your  own  liealtli, 
though  that  has  been  running  in  my  head,  I  think  I 
may  say  with  truth,  during  every  single  line  and  almost 
every  word  that  I  have  written.  Wonderful  beings  we 
are  !  I  hope  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  how  much  I  am 
always  concerned  when  any  thing  unpleasant  happens 
to  you ;  a  great  deal  more,  I  believe,  than  you  yourself 
are,  or  than  any  body  can  conceive  who  does  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  hampered  with  such  a  nervous,  irri- 
table, and  (if  you  will  allow  me)  affectionate  sort  of 
composition  as  I  am  hampered  with.    I  have  felt  in 
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this  way  towards  you  now  for  many  years,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  my  anxieties  on  your  account,  and  appre- 
hensions of  any  mischief  should  be  less,  because  God 
has  taken  to  himself  what  was  very  near  and  dear  to 
me,  and  left  me  a  sort  of  insulated  being,  and  very,  very 
—  disconsolate  is  a  weak  word  —  nearly  heart-broken 
is  far  nearer  the  truth.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  my 
heart  is  so  full,  I  can  hardly  get  to  the  subject  I 
am  driving  at ;  and  I  will,  God  willing,  finish  to- 
morrow. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

J.  MlLNER. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNCASTER. 

Near  Bath,  Tuesday  Night,  Decemher  24,  1799. 

My  dear  Muncaster, 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  friendly  mediation  ; 
not  but  that  I  knew  you  would  be  abundantly  repaid  for 
a  hundred  times  as  much  trouble,  by  the  pleasure  you  feel 
in  an  office  so  congenial  to  your  nature.  Your  extract 
from  our  old  friend's  letter  gives  me  real  pleasure  and 
relief.  It  is  truly  painful  to  a  mind  of  any  sensibility 
to  think  of  being  separated  from  any  to  whom  it  was 
once  bound  by  the  ties  of  mutual  regard.  Poor  fellow! 
 You  remember,  I  am  sure,  our  conversation  con- 
cerning him  one  day,  as  we  descended  from  your  Park 
after  feasting  our  eyes  and  regaling  our  lungs  from  the 
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mountain  eminence.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think 
of  those  same  topics.  To  Wyvill  and  Cecil  I  would 
address  the  language  of  Job,  miserable  comforters  are 
you  all  —  the  former  you  don't  know.  He  is  a  singular 
character ;  of  perfect  integrity,  but  apt  to  ruminate  till 
his  own  ideas  are  become  a  part  of  himself,  and  like 
some  distempered  brain,  surrounded  with  phantoms  of 
terror  of  its  own  creation.  Not  but  that  I  think  our 
prospects  must  be  gloomy  to  every  considerate  mind ; 
and  that  feature,  which  I  confess  saddens  me  more  than 
all  the  rest,  is  the  unconquerable  dissipation  and  vola- 
tility of  our  countrymen.  It  deserves  no  better  name 
than  practical  Atheism. 

Every  good  wish  attends  you  and  yours  from  me  and 
mine,  my  dear  Muncaster,  at  this  season  of  congratu- 
lating. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE, 


REV.  SAMUEL  MARSDEN  (Chaplain  in  New  South  Wales) 
TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Parramatta,  1799. 

Honoured  Sir, 

Though  I  have  nothing  of  any  importance  to 
mention,  I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
giving  you  a  line.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that, 
after  repeated  application  and  much  difficulty,  a  church 
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is  begun  at  Parramatta,  which  I  hope,  in  time,  to  see 
completed.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  my  col- 
league having  one  built  at  Sydney  ;  too  many  difficulties 
are  thrown  in  his  way,  which  he  has  neither  strength 
nor  spirits  to  encounter.  The  governor  himself  has 
many  embarrassments  to  contend  with :  his  situation  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  as  distressing  as  either  Mr. 
Johnson's  or  mine.  The  evils  under  which  the  colony 
groans  have  increased  to  such  a  magnitude  that  Govern- 
ment alone  has  power  to  redress  them.  Monopolies, 
and  the  price  of  every  article  of  consumption,  have 
gradually  increased  to  this  very  day,  in  proportion  as 
the  trading  officers  have  advanced  towards  independ- 
ency.   *    *    *  * 

It  is  truly  a  painful  reflection  that  the  morals  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  inhabitants  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
avarice  of  a  few  individuals,  as  well  as  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  which  is  the  case  at  present. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  as  good,  and,  perhaps,  superior 
to  any  in  the  known  world.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
prospect  we  have  of  a  most  plentiful  crop  of  wheat  this 
season.  From  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate,  we  might  be  the  happiest  people  on 
earth,  while  avarice  and  extortion  render  us  miserable. 
What  must  our  situation  be,  sir,  when  the  governor's 
salary  is  but  a  small  sum  compared  with  what  individuals 
make  by  private  trade. 

We  have  long  been  anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of 
Governor  King,  hoping  some  instructions  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  will  be  sent 
out  by  him.    We  have  got  no  public  schools  yet  of  any 
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consequence :  I  have  made  several  attempts  to  have  one 
built  at  Parramatta,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded.  The 
only  prospect  of  a  minister's  usefulness  is  in  the  rising 
generation  ;  and  before  any  good  can  be  effected  amongst 
them,  a  school  must  be  built  for  their  accommodation. 
The  children  are  very  numerous,  but  are  brought  up  at 
present  in  all  the  vices  of  their  abandoned  parents ;  and 
many  children  are  totally  relinquished,  and  cast  upon 
Government  for  support  and  protection.  These  children, 
as  well  as  the  orphans,  live  with  settlers,  or  others  who 
will  receive  them,  and  Government  furnishes  them  with 
provisions.  The  young  girls,  in  particular,  are  all 
likely  to  be  ruined  for  want  of  proper  persons  to  super- 
intend their  education.  Some  measures  would  probably 
be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  these  poor  children  if  the 
officers  thought  their  present  situation  permanent.  They 
all,  one  after  another,  expect  to  leave  the  colony,  and  on 
that  account  are  not  interested  in  its  future  prosperit}'. 
If  I  once  get  my  church  completed,  I  purpose  turning 
my  whole  attention  to  the  erection  of  a  school,  and  then 
I  shall  hope  to  see  some  fruit  of  my  labours. 

We  begin  now  to  be  supplied  occasionally  with  mut- 
ton. Sheep  thrive  exceeding  well :  the  fleeces  improve 
in  quality  yearly.  In  the  course  of  time  we  shall  be 
able  to  manufacture  cloth.  The  number  of  ewes  at 
present  in  the  settlement  is  near  4000.  This  year  we 
have  had  several  whalers  fishing  on  our  coast ;  some  of 
them  have  been  very  successful,  and  will  soon  return  to 
England  with  their  cargo  of  oil.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  whale  fishery  will  be  established  at  Port 
Jackson ;  should  this  be  the  case,  the  whalers  may  con- 
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tribute  to  lower  the  prices  of  English  goods  in  the 
colony. 

Mrs.  M  and  my  little  family  are  all  very  well. 

My  native  boy,  whom  I  have  had  now  more  than  four 
years,  improves  much  ;  he  is  become  useful  in  the  family  ; 
can  speak  the  English  language  very  well ;  and  has  be- 
gun to  read.  Should  you  be  able,  sir,  at  any  time  to 
send  out  a  schoolmaster  and  mistress  well  qualified  for 
such  an  office,  they  will  be  very  acceptable,  and  their 
situation  will  be  made  comfortable  here :  none  but  mar- 
ried persons  should  come  out  in  that  capacity.  The 
above  I  write  in  haste.  I  will  give  you  a  more  particular 
account  by  the  next  conveyance. 

I  am, 

Honoured  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Samuel  Marsden. 


LORD  ELDON  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ,. 

[Docketted  by  Mr.  W., —  "  Sir  John  Scott,  thanking  me  for  congratu- 
lations."] 

1799. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  have  often  addressed  myself  to  the  performance 
of  my  duty  to  you,  in  vain  :  I  am  so  agitated  by  the  kind- 
ness which  has  been  expressed  to  me,  and  the  appre- 
hension that  I  may  prove  unworthy  to  retain  the  good 
opinion  which  has,  1  have  reason  to  believe,  hitherto 
supported  me,  that  I  cannot  subdue  myself  to  composure.. 
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My  only  consolation  is  that  I  have  most  largely  and 
liberally  experienced  that  indulgence,  which  overrates 
what  is  a  mere  effort  of  industry,  when  it  gives  credit 
for  upright  intentions.  These  are  within  my  power: 
at  least  my  humble  hope  is  that  they  may  be  confirmed 
and  established. 

Continue  to  me  your  friendship  and  regard.  I  have 
long  valued  it :  I  value  it  more  and  more,  as  I  feel  I 
want  the  support  I  shall  derive  from  it. 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 

Eldon.* 


WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  WM.  HEY,  ESQ.  LEEDS. 

Newbury,  January  21,  1800. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  I  had  more  fre- 
quent attacks  of  illness  than  in  any  former  recess  from 
parliament.  I  went  down  to  Bath  about  the  middle  of 
September  last,  and  have  been  drinking  the  waters 
occasionally  ever  since,  and  leading,  on  the  whole,  an 
extremely  regular  life,  and  a  more  quiet  and  domestic 
one  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years.  I  am  now 
returning  to  town  better,  I  trust,  but  in  what  degree 
I  am  doubtful.  It  seems  as  if  while  I  continue  to 
go  on  regularly  as  to  hours,  diet,  &c,  avoiding  all 
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fatigue,  I  might  be  equal  to  the  discharge  of  a  good  deal 
of  business  ;  but  any  thing  which  is  at  all  out  of  my 
system  disorders  me,  and  reminds  me  what  a  poor  shat- 
tered creature  I  am.  Yet  let  me  speak  of  the  goodness 
of  God  in  this  particular.  Twelve  years  and  a  half  ago 
I  was  on  my  way  to  Bath,  in  this  very  inn,,  far  worse 
than  I  now  am,  and,  humanly  speaking,  less  likely  to 
live,  and  to  be  equal  to  business.  I  cannot  look  back 
upon  this  long  period  without  many  painful  recollections, 
and  a  humiliating  sense  of  the  unworthy  return  I  have 
made  for  all  the  unnumbered  instances  I  have  experi- 
enced of  the  Divine  long-suffering  and  loving  kindness. 

0  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
my  days  more  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of 
my  fellow  creatures  !  I  have  entered  into  a  little  detail 
respecting  my  health,  because  I  was  sure  you  would  be 
interested  on  this  subject.    *    *  * 

Have  you  had  an  account  of  what  has  passed 
respecting  this  said  mission  society  ?  It  is  rather 
indicative  of  the  temper  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
and  in  that  view  very  important.  If  you  have  not 
received  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  find  a  vacant  half  hour 
for  scribbling  it  to  you.  My  fellow  travellers  have 
been  chatting  around  me  while  I  have  been  writing, 
and,  in  spite  of  myself,  drawing  me  into  conversation. 

1  am  now  travelling  in  a  patriarchal  way,  with  a  wife 
and  two  children  in  my  train,  and  am  carrying  off  to 
town  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Preston,  of  Flasby,  a  young 
woman  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  is  at  school  in  town, 
and  seems  very  piously  disposed.  Piety  in  youth  is  a 
lovely  spectacle.    While  I  think  of  it  let  me  ask  you, 
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does  the  "  Antijacobin  Review"  meet  with  many  readers 
in  your  country?  It  is  a  most  mischievous  publication, 
which,  by  dint  of  assuming  a  tone  of  the  highest  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  our  establishment  in  church  and  state, 
secures  a  prejudice  in  its  favour,  and  has  declared  war 
against  what  I  think  the  most  respectable  and  most 
useful  of  all  orders  of  men  —  the  serious  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  has  of  late  openly  opposed  and 
vilified  the  abolitionists ;  it  has  condemned  as  puritani- 
cal the  wish  expressed  by  the  society  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  that  the  number  of  alehouses 
might  be  lessened  to  the  proportion  really  wanted  for 
travellers.  But  its  opposition  to  the  evangelical  clergy 
is  carried  on  in  so  very  venomous  a  way,  and  with  so 
much  impudence,  and  so  little  regard  to  truth,  that  the 
mischief  it  does  is  very  great  indeed.  It  accuses  them 
in  the  plainest  terms,  and  sometimes  by  name,  as  being 
disaffected  both  to  church  and  state. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  every  wish  for  your 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness, 

Yours  ever  most  truly, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

What  a  scene  does  this  world  exhibit  to  any  spiritual 
being,  who  from  his  elevation  sees  the  globe  go  once 
round.  It  should  quicken  our  efforts  to  secure  for  our- 
selves a  refuge  there,  where  sorrow  and  sighing  and  guilt 
and  pain  shall  flee  away,  and  the  reign  of  love  be  com- 
plete and  eternal ! 
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DEAN  OF  CARLISLE  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Queen's  College,  January  21,1  800. 
#  ♦  #  #  # 

Had  I  to  have  answered  his  note  *,  I  would 
have  been  a  deal  more  civil  in  words,  but  equally  firm 
in  substance.  They  were,  I  think,  perfectly  right  in 
not  letting  the  king  answer  —  but  why  could  they  not 
have  said,  —  "  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  very  name  of 
peace  in  any  way  or  in  any  form ;  but  what  signifies 
asking  us  whether  the  war  is  to  be  eternal  ?  You  pro- 
pose nothing ;  we  have  formerly  proposed,  and  have 
been  sent  back  with  contempt.  You  show  no  disposition 
to  peace  but  in  talk ;  and  at  the  very  time  you  tell  your 
armies  you  are  going  to  invade  us,"  &c.  &c.  It  seems 
to  me,  if  Buonaparte  was  meditating  some  violent  mea- 
sure, either  on  us  or  the  allies,  or  both,  and  wished  to 
influence  France,  and  make  the  people  contribute  freely, 
and  the  soldiers  fight  in  earnest,  that  we,  by  such  an 
answer,  should  concur  with  him  most  effectually.  —  In 
a  word,  conceive  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops  with  our 
answer  in  his  hands,  and  commenting  upon  it.  I  cannot 
think  that  any  thing  would  have  been  lost  by  showing  a 
disposition  to  hear.  I  would  have  stated  the  objection 
arising  from  the  instability  of  their  government,  but 
still  I  would  not  have  considered  it  as  an  effectual  bar 
to  hearing  what  they  have  to  say.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  Buonaparte's  government  being  a  government 

*  Buonaparte's  letter  to  George  III. 
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only  of  a  day  or  two  —  be  it  so.  Suppose  he  offers  to 
quit  Belgium,  and  to  put  you  and  the  allies  in  posses- 
sion of  every  thing  they  could  wish,  would  you  refuse 
the  advantage  because  he  is  an  upstart  ? 

There  is  no  probability  of  any  such  thing,  I  believe,  in 
the  main  ;  yet  I  declare  I  should  be  surprised  at  nothing ; 
and  I  would  never  have  exasperated  him,  nor  shut  his 
mouth  —  hear  him,  I  say,  hear  him ;  but  don't  give  up 
a  particle  to  him.  I  suppose  it  will  be  said  he  wanted 
his  authority  to  be  recognised  by  us  :  it  may  be  so ;  but 
possibly  he  wanted  it  to  be  rejected.  I  don't  know 
enough  of  the  interior  of  France,  or  of  his  particular 
views,  to  say  well  what  he  wants;  but  I  am  sure  there 
would  have  been  great  use  in  letting  him  go  on,  and 
in  seeing  what  he  is  driving  at.  There  would  have 
been  no  harm  in  expressing  the  utmost  doubts  as  to 
his  stability,  nor  would  I  have  expressed  those  doubts 
at  all  in  friendly  terms;  but  there  is  a  deal  of  difference 
between  friendship  and  civility.  Nothing  like  a  wish 
for  his  stability  should  have  come  from  me;  and  for 
similar  reasons  I  would  have  said  nothing  about  the 
old  line  of  princes.  Alas  !  alas  !  only  think  in  a  very 
short  time  you  may  be  on  your  knees  to  this  very  B., 
and  begging  him  to  admit  you  to  negotiate.  I  hope 
our  people  will  not  ride  the  great  horse,  it  is  such  a 
horrid  measure.  Not  that  on  the  whole  I  expect  a  suc- 
cessful negotiation  ;  but  I  wish  the  argument  to  be  on 
our  side  when  it  is  broken  off;  and  that  we  may  say 
with  truth,  as  the  Americans  did,  "  We  have  exhausted 
the  last  drop  of  the  cup  of  reconciliation  !"  Those  that 
give  our  ministers  credit  for  more  discretion  and  fore- 
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sight  than  I  do,  may  view  this  matter  in  a  different  light. 
They  may  suppose  that  they  know  that  nine  parts  out  of 
ten  of  France  araripe  for  restoring  monarchy  ;  and  that 
the  allies,  the  three  great  powers,  have  solemnly  co- 
alesced and  sworn  to  set  all  matters  on  their  old  footing ; 
and,  lastly,  that  they  will  keep  their  vows.  If  all  this 
be  absolutely  foreknown,  I  grant  it  will  make  some  dif- 
ference in  the  reasoning;  but  really  not  a  great  deal 
even  then  :  still  I  would  have  given  him  civil  words, 
however  I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
strengthening  his  authority. 

Every  body  that  I  see  thinks  with  me,  except  one 
Whitmore,  who  has  long  been  violent  for  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Wyndham,  &c. 


REV.  SAMUEL  MARSDEN  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Parramatta,  February  6,  1 800. 

Honoured  Sir, 

Though  I  have  already  troubled  you  with  a  long 
letter  upon  the  affairs  of  this  colony,  yet  I  think  it  my 
dut}r  to  mention  another  subject  of  great  moment  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  these  parts  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions, —  which  is,  the  state  of  the  poor  orphans.  No 
provision  is  made  by  Government  for  their  education, 
nor  yet  by  individuals.  It  may  easily  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  a  proper  establishment  for  these  children  would 
eventually  be  a  great  saving  to  the  nation,  in  addition 
to  the  religious,  civil,  and  moral  advantages  which  would 
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accrue  to  the  colony.  There  are,  I  believe,  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  children  in  the  settlement.  Some  of 
these  children  were  born  on  the  passage  to  this  country ; 
others,  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents.  Their  fathers, 
in  general,  are  either  sailors,  soldiers,  or  prisoners  ;  the 
former  quit  the  country  with  the  respective  ships  they 
belong  to,  and  the  two  latter  have  seldom  either  inclin- 
ation or  ability  to  provide  for  their  children.  In 
addition  to  these,  some  are  orphans  in  the  strictest  sense  ; 
others  relinquished  by  their  unnatural  mothers. 

From  principles  of  humanity  it  has  been  an  established 
custom  to  issue  a  full  ration  of  provision  from  the  public 
store  to  every  orphan  or  destitute  child,  as  an  induce- 
ment for  settlers  and  others  to  take  them  under  their 
protection.  Many,  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  provisions, 
take  these  children,  who  would  otherwise  perish  for 
want  of  care ;  but  were  there  a  public  building,  proper 
for  the  reception  of  these  orphans,  where  their  food 
could  be  dressed  together,  one  third  of  the  provisions 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  their  support.  It  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  ration  issued  to  the  orphans  is 
not  given  merely  for  the  support  of  the  children,  but  as 
a  compensation  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  them ; 
hence  the  above  reduction  could  easily  be  made  without 
any  loss  to  the  orphans,  provided  an  establishment  was 
made  for  them. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  lay  this  statement  before 
you  for  your  information.  I  cannot  but  hope,  if  Govern- 
ment were  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  children 
in  this  country,  —  what  a  burden  they  are  to  the  state, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  education  and  morals  are 
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totally  neglected,  —  they  would  be  induced  to  adopt 
some  means  to  lessen  the  expenses  on  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  to  have  the  children  brought  up  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  industry.  If  some  private  or 
public  establishment  is  not  instituted  for  them,  they  will 
be  more  abandoned  than  their  unfortunate  parents  :  at 
present  they  are  brought  up  in  idleness,  and  unclean- 
ness,  and  robbery,  and  scattered  up  and  down  in  every 
part  of  the  settlement. 

I  have  had  frequent  conversations  with  Governor 
Hunter  upon  this  subject.  His  Excellency  is  of  opinion, 
if  some  person  who  had  local  knowledge  of  their  situa- 
tion was  at  home  to  represent  their  state  (as  this  can- 
not be  sufficiently  done  by  letter),  some  redress  might  be 
obtained  for  them.  Though  I  am  very  sick  of  the  ini- 
quity of  this  country,  and  anxious  to  enjoy  again  some 
little  peace  and  quiet  of  mind,  yet  were  I  in  England, 
and  could  see  any  prospect  of  a  proper  institution  for  the 
poor  children,  I  should  willingly  embark  again  for  New 
South  Wales ;  in  that  case  I  should  have  some  hope  of 
doing  a  little  good  to  the  rising  generation.  Mr.  Cover, 
one  of  the  missionaries  sent  out  to  Otaheite,  is  the  bearer 
of  this :  he  has  resided  in  this  settlement  long  enough  to 
see  the  state  of  the  clergymen  and  of  the  children,  and 
can  furnish  you  with  any  further  information  upon  this 
subject,  if  it  should  be  in  your  power  to  support,  or  in  any 
way  promote  so  humane  an  undertaking  as  an  orphan 
school. 

I  am, 

Honoured  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Samuel  Marsden. 
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LORD  ELDON  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

My  dear  Sir, 

With  the  reluctance  which  has  always  stuck  by 
me  in  the  execution  of  my  duty  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, I  have  been  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  say 
a  word  on  the  Habeas*  Corpus  Suspension  bill.  I 
persuade  myself  that  you  give  me  credit  for  not  being 
ungrateful  to  you  for  what  you  said  upon  that  subject, 
in  the  Commons,  as  far  as  it  had  relation  to  me;  and 
whilst  I  have  been  indulging  what  I  have  long  panted 
for  —  the  aliquod  temporis  spatium  inter  negotia  vitce 
et  Jinem,  &c,  believe  me  I  have  felt  deeply,  gratefully, 
and  cordially,  the  kind  things  you  said  of  me  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

I  shall  feel  a  glow  of  satisfaction  in  the  recollection 
that  you  thought  me  worthy  of  such  notice.  I  intended 
to  call  upon  you  to  thank  you  ;  but  in  my  little  obscure 
retreat  —  my  hole  in  the  wall  in  Westminster  Hall  and 
at  Guildhall  —  I  have  spent  an  immense  portion  of  time 
for  many  weeks  :  I  can't  delay  my  acknowledgments, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  must  add  that,  counsel  going  the  cir- 
cuits, and  having  a  great  load  of  business,  I  fear  I  shall 
be  in  court  at  Guildhall  till  such  an  hour  on  Saturday 
night,  as  to  make  me  quite  without  hope  that  I  can  wait 
upon  you  on  that  day.  Give  my  best  respects  to  Dr. 
Milner,  and  tell  him  that  I  shall  buy  his  print,  though, 
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as  an  old-fashioned  Oxonian,  I  should  have  liked  it  better 
if  he  had  had  a  band  about  his  neck. 

Yours  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

Eldon. 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  H.  MORE. 

London,  June  21,  1800. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  hope  this  will  find  you  and  your  fellow-traveller 
safely  arrived  at  Cowslip  Green.  I  meant  to  write  largely, 
but  am  so  pressed  for  time  that  I  can  only  hint  at  what 
was  to  have  been  my  subject  —  'Tis  for  Miss  Patty.  — 
Miss  P.  of  Westmoreland  should  be  urged  to  attempt 
some  operations  in  your  way.  You  should  undertake  to 
set  her  a  going,  and  afford  a  distant  hope  of  looking  in 
upon  her  proceedings,  if  it  should  please  God  —  I  will 
assist  cheerfully  —  I  am  debtor  to  that  country,  having 
lived  there  and  left  it  as  barren  as  I  found  it.  I  think 
of  this  with  pain.  Much  might  be  done.  Kindest  re- 
membrances and  wishes. 

In  haste,  — 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBF.RFORCE. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  J.  HARE  NAYLOR,  ESQ. 

Broomfield,  July  5,  1 800. 

My  time,  always  too  little  for  my  occupations,  is 
now  extremely  frittered  away  by  daily  journeys  to  and 
from  London.  The  consequence  is  a  boxful  of  unanswered 
letters,  which  is  at  this  moment  reproaching  me.  The 
words  of  Madame  de  Brissac  are  very  striking.  It  is 
the  particular  in  Buonaparte's  character,  which  I  confess 
has  always  most  impressed  me  with  a  sense  of  his  pos- 
sessing extraordinary  powers,  that  he  wins  over  people 
of  acknowledged  eminence  in  various  lines,  attaches 
them  to  his  cause,  and  renders  them  subservient  to  his 
purposes.  This  power  of  gravitation,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  is  absolutely  necessary  where  any  one  is  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  system.  Without  it,  all  would  be  confusion. 
But  it  is  the  infallible  proof  of  a  great  man;  and  I  will 
frankly  confess  to  you,  that  it  surprises  me  more  in 
Buonaparte,  because  he  has  on  some  occasions  (in  Egypt 
especially)  appeared  to  act  in  a  manner  unbecoming  not 
only  a  good  man,  but  a  great  one. 

But  I  have  not  time  to  express  the  sentiments  which 
crowd  upon  my  pen.  I  must  quit  you  and  go  to  far 
less  interesting  topics.  Let  me,  however,  remind  you 
before  I  conclude,  that  I,  for  one,  never  defended  Lord 
Grenville's  answer,  though  (with  more  hesitation  and 
doubt  than  I  believe  I  ever  before  experienced  in  any 
such  instance)  I  was  convinced,  on  the  whole,  that  it  had 
been  right  to  reject  Buonaparte's  offer.  Government 
have  yet  received  no  accounts  from  Vienna  since  the 
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tidings  of  the  Grand  Consul's  success  reached  that 
capital.  I  expect  to  hear  the  Austrians  have  made 
peace,  or  at  least  agreed  to  treat.  Whether  they  will 
have  had  the  honesty  to  include  us  in  the  negotiation 
time  will  show.  But  however  this  be,  Buonaparte's  vic- 
tories must  lead,  I  conceive,  to  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  war  ;  and  though  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  knows  with 
how  much  earnestness  I  long  for  that  event,  I  yet  look 
forward  with  no  little  solicitude  to  the  future  compara- 
tive state  of  France  and  England  after  any  peace,  which 
we  have  a  right  to  except  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  both  parties. 


THOMAS  BOWDLER,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 
[Docketted  —  Bowdler,  very  pleasing  and  pious.] 

St.  Boniface,  July  6,  1800. 

I  thank  you,  my  good  friend,  for  yours.  I  am 
unacquainted  with  Witherspoon's  writings;  but  my  sen- 
timents coincide  with  yours  in  so  many  things,  and  differ 
in  so  few,  that  I  shall  with  great  pleasure  and  attention 
read  any  book  that  you  recommend.  I  will,  however, 
confess  to  you,  that  when  I  read  serious  books,  I  do  it 
rather  for  the  improvement  of  my  defective  practice, 
than  the  improvement  of  my  principles. 

I  was  educated  by  parents  who  professed  (and  acted 
agreeably  to  their  profession)  what  are  sometimes  called 
the  strictest  high  church  principles  of  the  Church  of 
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England.  I  believe  they  would  have  followed  Ridley  to 
the  stake  rather  than  communicate  with  Cardinal  Beatoun 
or  John  Knox;  and  in  another  period  would  have  followed 
Sancroft  first  to  the  Tower,  to  avoid  complying  with  the 
unlawful  commands  of  a  popish  king ;  and  afterwards 
have  followed  the  same  Sancroft  into  retirement,  to  avoid 
complying  with  those  who  deposed  that  very  king.  I  was 
from  a  child  brought  up  in  those  principles.  My  judg- 
ment has  never  varied  from  them,  and  I  believe  it  never 
will,  for  I  have  no  doubts  as  to  any  of  the  fundamental 
points  in  Christianity.  All  my  opinions  are  fixed,  and 
I  very,  very  much  wish  that  my  performance  of  its  duties 
were  equally  steady  ;  but  I  hope  that  my  deviations  from 
what  is  right  will  be  pardoned,  not  on  account  of  what  I 
may  have  done  which  is  right,  but  on  account  of  the 
atonement  made  for  my  offences  by  the  death  of  my 
Redeemer.  I  also  hope  that,  by  the  gracious  assistance 
of  Heaven,  bestowed  on  my  humble  endeavours  to  im- 
prove my  conduct,  I  may  employ  the  remainder  of  my 
life  better  than  I  have  done  the  former  part  of  it,  and 
may,  for  the  sake  of  the  same  blessed  Redeemer,  be 
hereafter  permitted  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  happiness,  the 
permanency  of  which  will  make  the  events  of  this  short- 
lived existence  appear  of  little  importance.  Forgive  my 
intruding  this  short  confession  of  faith,  and  send  me  the 
book  you  mentioned. 

Believe  me  to  be  your  very  sincere  friend, 

Thos.  Bowdler. 
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JEREMY  BENTHAM,  ESQ.  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Q.  S.  P.  Friday,  July  18,  1800. 
5  o'clock. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Between  2d  and  10th  June,  1800  :  —  Memorial, 
containing  the  very  first  communication,  in  any  shape, 
on  the  subject  of  rise  of  prices.  Audience  refused. 
"  Memorial  "  ordered,  with  refusal  to  hear,  or  to  say 
upon  what  points. 

Was  not  this  an  audience?  say  you.  Yes,  an  audience 
in  a  passage;  Mr.  Long's  long  legs  straining  themselves 
to  escape. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Long  gave  you  by  way  of  answer  to 
a  question  about  cause  of  delay,  —  your  question  em- 
bracing (I  suppose,  but  you  alone  know)  the  delay  from 
July,  1799,  to  July,  1800.  I  told  you  it  was  a  hasty 
answer,  given  under  the  pressure  of  your  question,  for 
want  of  a  more  satisfactory  one.  Was  my  construction 
uncandid?  Find  me  one  that  is  less  so,  and  I  will 
adopt  it. 

J.  Bentham. 

P.  S.  —  Why  mention  this  ?  Only  that  you  may  not 
turn  aside  from  me,  like  the  Levite,  under  the  notion  of 
my  having  cut  my  own  throat  by  starting  rise  of  prices. 

One  word  more  now  I  have  pen  in  hand. 

You  think  I  ought  not  to  do  it  so  cheap  :  Morton 
Pitt  is  sure  I  cannot,  and  shall  be  ruined. 

Mr.  Rose,  per  contra,  —  the  last  time  I  had  the  honour 
of  attending  him,  viz.,  about  this  time  twelvemonth. 

Ipsissima  verba. 
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"  So,  Mr.  Bentham,  I  find  you  have  taken  very  good 
care  of  yourself ;  special  care,  indeed  !  I  thought  you 
had  dealt  more  liberally  with  the  public  ! "  So  far, 
Mr.  Rose.  Do  you  think  I  flew  at  him  as  I  do  at  you  ? 
I  know  better  things. 

Supposition  whimsical  enough,  but  not  unprecedented  : 
—  Panopticon  lost  by  four  votes ;  two,  because  terms 
not  high  enough ;  the  project,  therefore,  either  knavish, 
or  foolish,  and  at  any  rate,  impracticable ;  two,  because 
terms  so  high  ;  project,  rapacious  and  extortionate. 

The  article  binding  me  to  pay  forfeit  for  post-liber- 
ation felonies  would  lose  me  many  a  vote.  It  has  hurt 
me  even  with  Abbot;  it  had  hurt  me  with  Nepean  ;  not 
to  mention  persons  too  high  to  be  named. 

I  satisfied  him  in  three  words  out  of  twice  as  many 
reasons  that  1  could  have  found.  The  loss  could  never 
befal  me  but  in  company  with  a  much  greater  gain. 

Either  the  man  is  hanged,  and  then  his  superannu- 
ation annuity  is  saved  to  me;  or  he  comes  back  to  me 
again,  and  then  1  squeeze  it  out  of  him  with  interest. 

Nepean  was  satisfied ;  but  the  Dii  majorum  gentium, 
whoever  they  are,  are  above  the  reach  of  satisfaction. 


WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ,.  TO  MR.  ASHLEY. 

Bognor,  September  4,  1800. 

Dear  Mr.  Ashley, ' 

#    *     *    There  is  nothing  in  which  I  would 
recommend  vou  to  be  more  strictly  resolute  than  in 
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keeping  the  Sabbath  holy  ;  and  by  this  I  mean,  not  only 
abstaining  on  that  day  from  all  unbecoming  sports  and 
common  business,  but  from  consuming  time  in  frivolous 
conversation,  paying  or  receiving  visits,  which,  among 
relations,  often  leads  to  a  sad  waste  of  this  precious  day. 
These  are  practices,  which  have  their  source  in  an  inade- 
quate sense  of  the  value  of  a  season  in  which  we  may 
lawfully  neglect  our  ordinary  occupations,  and,  conse- 
quently, addict  ourselves,  without  interruption,  to  reli- 
gious offices.  Self-examination,  and  much  private 
prayer,  should  never  be  omitted  on  this  day;  and  I  have 
found  it  very  useful  to  walk  out  and  admire  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  and  raise  my  mind  to  a  consideration  of  the 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  God.  I  can  truly 
declare  to  you,  that  to  me  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
has  been  invaluable.  I  need  not  suggest,  likewise,  the 
duty  of  searching  into  our  hearts  on  that  day,  ex- 
amining ourselves  as  to  our  love  of  God,  and  of  Christ, 
and  purging  out  all  malice  and  ill-will  towards  any  one 
who  may  have  offended  us,  trying  likewise,  where  oppor- 
tunity offers,  to  make  peace.  In  all,  we  should  ever 
associate  the  idea  of  our  Blessed  Master,  and  endeavour 
to  render  Him  as  much  as  possible  present  to  our  minds. 
I  have  learned  by  experience  that  if  our  acquaintance 
see  that  we  are  resolute  in  our  determination  to  keep  the 
Lord's  day  holy,  they  will,  after  a  while  at  least,  leave 
us  to  ourselves,  and  even  respect  us  more  for  adhering 
to  the  dictates  of  our  own  principles. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  on  this  subject :  it  is  because 
I  am  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance;  and  you 
must  expect  to  be  exposed   to   temptations  to  break 
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through  the  strict  line  which,  I  dare  say,  you  wish  to 
lay  down  for  yourself. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  work  on  my  hands  j  list  now ;  I 
will,  therefore,  occupy  you  no  longer  than  to  assure  you 
that  I  am,  with  every  good  wish, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


WM.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  CHARLES  GRANT,  ESQ. 

Bognor,  September  27,  1800. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  cannot  leave  it  to  any  other  pen  to  inform  you 
that  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  me  with  one  of  the 
severest  of  human  trials,  in  the  dangerous  illness  of  my 
dearest  wife.  The  final  issue  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
speedy,  but  from  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and 
especially  of  the  delirium  (this  is  very  affecting),  at  the 
outset  of  the  disorder,  I  am  very  frankly  and  properly 
told,  that  there  is  every  reason  for  apprehension,  though 
not  for  despair.  Blessed,  a  thousand  times  blessed  be 
God,  that  I  humbly  trust  I  may  believe  death  would  be 
her  unspeakable  gain.  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  all 
your  prayers ;  your  young  folks  will  think  and  feel  for 
us.  Let  them  here  see  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  en- 
joyments, and  learn  to  fix  their  attachments  on  an 
unchangeable  and  immortal  basis;  then,  though  flesh 
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and  heart  may  fail,  God  will  be  the  strength  of  their 
heart,  and  their  portion  for  ever. 

With  every  sentiment  of  cordial  attachment, 

I  am, 

Ever  affectionately  and  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

I  have  much  to  write.  Mr.  Venn,  I  am  sure,  will 
not  misconstrue  my  desiring  you  to  tell  him  and  Mrs.  V. 
these  affecting  tidings  instead  of  my  writing  to  him  my- 
self: he  will  also  pray  for  me. 


WM.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  CHARLES  GRANT,  ESQ. 

Bognor,  Wednesday,  October  1,  1800. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  truly  kind  and  Christian  letter  quite  warmed 
my  heart.  I  bless  God  that,  in  His  correction,  He  remem- 
bers mercy,  and  graciously  enables  me  to  receive  His 
chastisement  as  the  discipline  of  a  loving  father.  What- 
ever happens  1  hope  to  profit  from  it.  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  with  the  reproof  (too  much  I 
must  unaffectedly  say  deserved  by  myself)  contained  in 
the  third  of  Revelations,  which  our  Lord  addresses  to  the 
lukewarm  church  of  Laodicea,  which  is  closed  with 
those  words  of  mercy, — "As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke 
and  chasten.  Be  zealous,  therefore,  and  repent."  Surely 
we  all  live  below  our  privileges  ;  and  when  misfortunes, 
from  which  my  life  has  been  remarkably  exempt,  come 
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upon  us,  and  we  are  forced  to  our  foundations,  we  are 
surprised  to  see  what  a  store  of  consolations  is  treasured 
up  for  our  use. 

But  I  forgot,  I  have  not  yet  told  you  that  God  has 
been  pleased  to  bless  the  means  used  for  my  dearest 
wife's  health,  so  far  as  that  the  delirium  is  gone  off, 
and  without  any  permanent  injury  to  the  brain,  which, 
from  its  duration  and  force,  was  to  be  apprehended. 
Her  fever,  however,  still  continues  high,  and  certainly 
we  must  not  consider  danger  as  yet  over.  Dr.  Fraser 
providentially  came  at  a  most  critical  moment,  and  I 
really  admire  as  well  as  bless  the  skill  and  caution  and 
sagacity  with  which  he  felt  his  way.  Stephen  tells  me 
of  your  kindness.  I  feel  it  as  that  which  habit  can 
render  so  familiar  to  me  as  to  make  me  receive  it  with- 
out emotion. 

The  kindness  and  sympathy  of  all  my  friends  is  highly 
gratifying. 

In  extreme  haste, 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

W.  Wjlberforce. 


WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNCASTER. 

November  5,  1800. 

My  dear  Muncaster, 

My  thoughts  have  been  often  at  Muncaster,  and 
I  have  been  expecting  letters  from  you  to  say  whether 
we  were  to  see  you  at  the  next  meeting.    I  wish  you 
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may  come ;  I  should  not  act  towards  you  with  the 
openness  of  friendship,  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that,  as  Bob 
Thornton  states,  the  Colchester  *  fellows  are  not  as  mute 
as  their  oysters  on  that  subject.  They  consider  not  your 
ultima  Thule  distance,  nor  the  system  of  affairs  of  which 
you  are  the  grand  moving  principle  and  master-wheel. 

We  never  met  for  more  important  purposes,  and 
I  hope  may  do  some  good,  though  not  in  the  way  which 
is  expected  from  us.  There  seems,  alas,  no  present 
prospect  of  peace  —  the  accounts  I  receive  of  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  from  the  most  sober  and  credible 
relators  is  in  the  highest  degree  alarming.  I  wish  much 
for  information  ;  and  such  as  is  authentic  is  very  scarce. 
I  am  sending  about  a  set  of  queries  to  friends  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  Let  me  inclose  them  to  you  and  beg 
answers.  You  must  know  farmers  on  whom  you  can 
depend  and  - —  human  nature  being  every  where  the 
same,  —  the  jobbers,  factors,  &c,  and  the  effects  of  their 
operations,  must  be  uniform.  I  own  I  believe  Adam 
Smith's  doctrine  is  right  in  the  main,  and  that  the  erect- 
ing the  corn  factor  into  a  trade  distinct  from  that  of  the 
farmer  is  for  the  consumer's  benefit  in  general,  and  that 
in  various  ways.  Yet  there  is  room  for  abuse,  and 
perhaps  a  principle  may  be  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and 
thereby  become  mischievous.    I  must  break  off. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

*  Lord  Muncaster  represented  Colchester  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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W.  WILBER FORCE,  ESQ.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  GALLOWAY. 

House  of  Commons,  December  3,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, 

*  *  *  *  *  I  assure  you  from  my  heart 
that  no  man  respects  more  than  myself  the  character  of 
a  nobleman  or  gentleman  who  lives  on  his  own  property 
in  the  country,  improving  his  land,  executing  the  duties 
of  the  magistracy,  exercising  hospitality,  and  diffusing 
comfort,  and  order,  and  decorum,  and  moral  improve- 
ment, and,  though  last  not  least  (where  it  has  any  place), 
religion,  too,  throughout  the  circle,  greater  or  smaller, 
which  he  fills.  Greatly  I  regret  that  due  attention,  as  I 
think,  has  not  been  paid  to  this  class  of  persons.  Every 
inducement  and  facility  should  have  been  held  out  to 
them  for  fixing  in  the  country,  rather  than  in  towns. 
Timber,  bricks,  and  tiles,  &c,  used  in  improvements, 
should  have  been  exempted  from  taxation.  The  house- 
tax  and  window-tax  should  have  been  increased  on  town- 
houses,  and  lessened  on  those  of  gentlemen  residing  on 
their  own  property.  For  in  fact  your  country  gentlemen 
are  the  nerves  and  ligatures  of  your  political  body,  and 
they  enable  you  to  enforce  laws  which  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  mere  power  of  government,  and  often 
preserve  the  public  peace  better  than  a  regiment  of 
soldiers.  London  is  the  gangrene  of  our  body  politic, 
and  the  bad  humours  it  generates  corrupt  the  whole 
mass.  Through  the  medium  of  the  great  clubs,  &c, 
one  set  of  opinions,  manners,  modes  of  living,  &c.  are 
diffused  through  a  vast  mass  of  the  higher  orders. 
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Domestic  restraints,  and  family  economy,  and  order,  are 
voted  bores,  while,  from  the  nature  of  our  constitution, 
aided  by  the  increasing  wealth  and  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  the  age,  whatever  ways  of  thinking, 
speaking,  and  acting  become  popular  in  the  higher 
classes,  soon  spread  through  every  other.  Hence  re- 
spect for  our  nobility,  and  even  for  the  king  himself, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  Christian  duty,  is 
deemed  an  antiquated  prejudice. 

Alas  !  alas  !  my  dear  lord,  when  I  consider  the  sin- 
gular blessings  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  God, 
and  how  ungrateful  and  insensible  we  in  general  are,  I 
am  filled  with  grief  and  apprehension.  "  Shall  not  I 
visit  for  these  things  ?  "  occurs  but  too  naturally.  Happy 
they  who  can  secure  a  better  subsistence  than  this  world 
can  supply,  and  who  are  urged,  by  considering  the  pre- 
*ariousness  of  all  earthly  happiness,  to  pursue,  with 
greater  earnestness,  that  which  is  alike  excellent  and 
unequalled  in  degree,  as  it  is  sure  and  unfading.  I  re- 
main, my  dear  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  obliged  and  faithful, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


VVM.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO 


Broomfield,  January  8,  1801. 

My  dear  M  , 

I  have  been  reproaching  myself  for  not  writing 
to  you ;  but  at  this  place  I  am  even  more  pressed  for 
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time  than  in  London.  The  explanation  is  that  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  mass  of  unanswered  letters,  and  that 
I  find  here  a  good  library ;  the  latter  tempts  me  from 
the  former,  and  the  rest  follows  of  course.  I  have  been 
inquiring  about  a  tutor  for  your  nephew,  and  I  doubt, 
between  J.  and  F.  The  terms  of  the  latter  are  lower ;  but 
that  consideration  is  of  no  weight  whatever  for  two  years, 
when  the  effect  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  life. 
I  shall  soon  be  able  to  determine.  I  spoke  to  Charles 
with  kindness,  and  so  as  not  to  render  him  at  all 
desperate.  This  seems  to  me  a  right  course  to  take  in 
the  treatment  of  youth ;  indeed,  it  is  the  course  which 
our  heavenly  Father  adopts  towards  us,  and  prescribes 
to  us  in  our  treatment  of  our  fellows.  It  will  give  me 
sincere  pleasure  to  hear  that  he  is  improved.  He  knows 
how  to  behave  admirably. 

Go  on  courageously,  my  dear  M.,  remembering,  in 
the  midst  of  all  your  activity,  to  maintain  the  inward  life 
of  your  religion.  Gal.  ii.  last  verse.  O  how  much  easier 
is  it  to  be  active  than  to  be  spiritually  minded ;  yet  God 
and  our  merciful  Saviour  look  down  with  complacency 
on  our  labours  of  love.  I  am  sometimes  uneasy  lest,  in 
these  hard  times,  you  should  not  be  easy  as  to  money 
matters,  and  should  not  speak  freely.  I  beg  you  so  to 
do,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  con- 
tribute in  any  way  to  your  comfort.  You  certainly 
possess  the  secret  of  economy  in  charity ;  but  remember 
your  being  in  a  Yorkshire  town  is  a  sound  reason  for 
my  helping  you  to  the  supplies,  were  there  no  connection 
between  us.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Charles  is  at 
work.    He  and  the  hunters  (and,  God  be  thanked,  the 
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poor,  where  fuel  is  scarce)  will  benefit  from  the  mild 
weather.  I  beg  my  kind  remembrances  to  all  your 
party. 

I  remain,  my  dear  M  , 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


ALEX.  KNOX,  ESQ.  TO  WM.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 
[Docketed  —  Mr.  Knox,  with  tract.] 

Shrewsbury,  Jan.  24,  1801. 

My  dear  Sir, 

As  you  not  only  take  an  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns Mrs.  Hannah  More,  but  have  been  yourself  also 
the  object  in  some  degree  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daubeny's 
animadversions,  I  take  the  liberty  of  putting  the  enclosed 
into  your  hands.  It  is  rather  out  of  due  time;  but  the 
necessity  for  something  of  the  kind  is  evidently  not  over, 
since  on  so  late  an  occasion  as  in  the  "  British  Critic" 
for  December,  Mr.  Daubeny's  misrepresentation  of  Mrs. 
More  is  very  gravely  commended  as  a  just  censure  on 
her  inaccuracy.  As  to  his  peevish  remarks  on  your  rank- 
ing Baxter  with  divines  of  the  Establishment,  I  do  not 
know  that  any  thing  had  been  said ;  nor,  I  own,  did  it 
strike  me  as  at  all  necessary.  But  a  worthy  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Stedman,  a  clergyman  of  this  place,  (the 
publisher  of  Doddridge's,  Orton's,  and  Sir  J.  Stonhouse's 
Letters,)  requested  that  I  should  take  up  that  point  also ; 
and  at  his  desire  I  wrote  the  few  remarks  which  occupy 
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the  first  two  or  three  pages.  In  what  relates  to  Mrs. 
More,  I  hope  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  her  sentiments, 
nor  have  myself  <e  darkened  counsel  by  wrords  without 
knowledge."  It  will  be  a  gratification  to  me  to  have 
your  free  opinion,  whether  in  the  way  of  approbation  or 
censure ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  strictly  proper  for  me  to  express  such  a  wish.  If 
I  am  taking  too  great  a  liberty,  I  trust  you  will  for- 
give me. 

I  have  been  wishing  for  some  time  to  write  to  you  on 
another  subject,  concerning  which  we  have  already  had 
some  conversation  —  I  mean  the  evident  w  ish  of  certain 
ecclesiastics  to  obtain  alterations  in  the  act  of  toleration  — 
but  hitherto  I  have  not  been  able.  I  have  such  nervous 
headachs  and  other  accompanying  complaints  as  often 
make  me  restless  at  night,  and  generally  joyless  through 
the  day.  I  still  hope,  however,  to  catch  a  lucid  interval 
to  trouble  you  with  some  things  which  have  occurred  to 
me  on  that  very  important  and  most  delicate  subject. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Wilberforce  (of  whose  recovery  I  was 
slad  to  be  informed  at  the  same  time  I  heard  of  her 
dangerous  illness)  continues  well.    My  sincere  good 
wishes  attend  her,  you,  and  your  little  ones. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  true  regard, 

Your  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

Alexander  Knox. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  W.  HEY,  ESQ. 

March  17,  1801. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Fisher,  with  whom  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  concerning  the  state  of  Leeds 
and  its  neighourhood,  informed  me  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  in  Leeds  itself  were  much  less  than  in  the  sur- 
rounding district ;  yet  they  spoke  of  Leeds  itself  as  ex- 
hibiting a  face  of  great  wretchedness.  I  am  therefore 
surprised  to  hear  from  you  that  your  rates  are  no  higher, 
and  surely  you  might  lay  on  a  few  shillings  (excusing 
the  poorer  householders)  without  inconvenience,  and 
thereby  place  your  own  poor  in  a  situation  which,  con- 
sidering the  times,  might  justly  be  termed  comfortable. 

I  extremely  wish  to  receive  distinct  answers  to  my 
questions.  I  believe  the  three  last  (which  convey 
some  little  idea  of  the  ability  of  the  parish  to  bear  the 
burthens  pressing  on  them)  were  omitted  by  a  mis- 
take of  my  young  amanuensis.  I  now  supply  the 
defect,  and  I  repeat  my  earnest  wish  that  you  would 
procure  for  me  distinct  answers  to  my  queries  from  all 
the  parishes  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  of  which 
Dr.  Coulthurst  and  my  other  friends  do  not  send  me 
accounts.  I  will  desire  the  doctor  to  send  you  word 
what  parishes  he  will  undertake  for,  and  I  beg  you  to 
employ  at  my  expense  a  proper  person  to  go  round  to 
the  several  parishes  which  are  apprehended  to  be  most 
distressed. 

Great  and  numerous  as  are  the  objections  against 
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granting  public  money  for  the  relief  of  individual  dis- 
tress, yet  on  full  consideration,  and  after  weighing  all 
other  schemes  which  have  been  devised  and  suggested,  I 
find  it  indispensable  to  resort  to  the  national  purse;  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  though  always  backward,  from  constitution, 
from  habit,  from  official  feelings,  &c,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  consent  to  this  mode  of  relief.  Mr.  Addington 
is  likewise,  I  trust,  nearly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
this  measure.  I  am  now  scribbling  whilst  ready  to 
faint,  and  must  lay  down  my  pen. 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


DEAN  OF  CARLISLE  TO  WM.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Queen's  Lodge,  March  24,  1801. 

My  dear  Friend, 

^ 

The  case  is  this  :  at  Queen's  we  happened,  un- 
fortunately, to  have  several  clever  fellows  some  time 
a£o  who  should  have  filled  our  offices  of  trust  as  tutors, 
&c. ;  but  were  unqualified  on  account  of  their  prin- 
ciples. I  was  positively  determined  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Jacobins  or  Infidels,  and  custom  has  placed  in 
my  power  the  appointment  of  the  tutors,  provided  they 
be  fellows  of  our  own  college.  Our  own  being  very 
unfit,  we  went  out  of  college  sorely  against  the  wish  of 
several ;  however,  by  determining  to  make  no  jobs  of 
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such  things,  but  to  take  the  very  best  men  I  could  find, 
I  carried  the  matter  through  in  no  less  than  three  in- 
stances —  Thomason,  Barnes,  Sowerby.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  a  belief  has  taken  place  that  we  should 
continue  to  go  out  of  college  for  candidates  for  fellow- 
ships after  the  cause  had  ceased.  I  have  applications 
without  end  to  this  purpose,  and  not  only  so,  but  ad- 
monitions, sometimes  anonymous.  I  enclose  one  that 
came  lately.  You  cannot  think  how  plagued. I  have 
been  from  a  variety  of  quarters  on  this  head,  though  I 
endeavour  to  make  it  known  every  where  that  we  have 
now  got  two  good  tutors,  and  have  no  reason  for  going 
out  of  college. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  called  on  me  the  other  day 
with  Dr.  Turner,  and  was  inclined,  I  think,  to  have 
talked  more  politics  than  usual,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
third  person  present.  He  asked  me  whether  a  some- 
thing was  settled  or  not  when  I  left  town :  he  seemed  to 
speak  as  if  you  knew,  and  as  if  I  might  have  heard  what 
he  meant ;  something  that  was  in  doubt  when  he  left 
London,  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  know  if  it  was  settled. 
For  my  part  I  talked  quite  in  general,  and  told  him,  in 
answer  to  his  express  question,  "  What  does  Wilbcrforce 
think  ?"  that  you  spent  all  your  time  and  thought  about 
the  poor,  and  could  get  nothing  done  for  them. 

N.  B.  It  is  very  positively  said  here  that  Pitt  and 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  a  bill  ready,  if  not  printed, 
to  take  away  all  from  the  clergy,  and  make  them  pen- 
sioners at  the  Treasury. 

Yours, 

J.  M. 
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W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  H.  MORE. 

Broomfield,  July  18,  1801. 

My  dear  Madam, 

I  have  been  desired  by  a  Yorkshire  friend  of 
mine,  a  brother  of  Plumer's  the  lawyer,  to  request  you 
to  recommend  to  him  any  regulations,  &c,  for  a  school 
which  he  is  opening  on  his  estate  in  a  village  in  York- 
shire, and  any  tracts,  &c,  for  Sunday  readings.  What- 
ever you  prescribe  will  be  received  as  of  approved 
authority,  so  do  comply;  and  may  it  please  God  that 
this  graft  may  lead  to  the  production  of  good  fruit, 
though  in  a  colder  climate.  Secondly,  the  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  is  in  England,  endeavouring  to 
form  a  library  for  a  new  university,  and  I  have  been 
desired  to  ask  you  for  a  copy  of  your  works  from  your- 
self. It  is  too  much  almost  to  beg  eight  volumes,  but 
the  project  appears  to  me  well  worthy  of  encouragement, 
and  I  recommend  compliance.  The  establishment  of  a 
respectable  and  orthodox  Literary  Society  in  America, 
where  French  philosophy  has  shot  its  roots  so  generally 
as  to  poison  the  whole  body  of  the  soil,  is  a  work  of  no 
small  moment. 

Thirdly,  I  was  truly  vexed  to  hear  of  your  having 
been  likely  to  lose  money  by  the  death  of  your  future 
landlord,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it  contradicted. 
Tell  me  how  you  have  been  in  health  as  well  as  in 
purse. 

If  any  answer  be  vouchsafed  to  Bere's  rejoinder,  let  it 
l  6 
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be  very  short.  I  have  not  read  his  last,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded few  will,  if  not  drawn  into  notice  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  your  friends. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Madam. 

Kind  regards  to  Lieutenant-General  Martha,  and  all 
your  family,  and  believe  me 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBER FORCE. 


WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ..  TO   . 

Broomfield,  August  4,  1801. 

My  dear  M  , 

Ever  since  I  parted  from  you  it  has  been  in  my 
mind  to  send  you  my  serious  thoughts  on  the  situation 
and  conduct  of  your  young  people,  and  on  its  natural 
effects.  I  pay  no  great  compliment  to  my  own  sagacity 
when  I  say  that  I  had  anticipated  your  account.  There 
was  that  utter  vacuity  and  idleness  which  must  depress 
the  mind  even  of  early  youth  itself,  strongly  as  it  seems 
secured  by  nature  herself  against  the  gloominess  and 
lowness  of  spirits  which  want  of  occupation  never  fails  to 
produce.  The  whole  system  must  be  changed.  They 
must  resolve  to  improve  themselves,  and  consider  them- 
selves as  bound  no  less  to  give  to  God  and  to  their  own 
consciences,  as  to  their  natural  mentors  and  tutors,  a 
strict  account  of  their  time,  than  they  would  be  to 
account  for  diamonds  if  they  were  intrusted  to  their 
management. 
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I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  they  should  be  always 
at  their  books,  far  from  it.  Health  of  body  is  neces- 
sary for  discharging  the  duties  of  life  and  enjoying  its 
blessings ;  and  for  the  preservation  of  health,  especially 
in  youth,  much  air  and  exercise  are  requisite;  but 
these  should  all  be  taken  on  a  plan  and  principle. 
There  is  a  listless  languid  way  of  partaking  of  amuse- 
ment which  indicates  that  the  person  who  is  engaged  in 
it  has  been  equally  languid  in  the  hour  of  study  and 
application  to  business.  If,  indeed,  we  had  to  do  with 
those  whose  understandings  were  incurably  defective,  we 
must  even  make  the  best  of  it ;  but  I  see  no  great  reason 
to  complain  of  nature.  *  *  *  I  have  been  forced 
to  scribble  so  fast,  that  I  fear  I  am  scarce  legible. 

We  think  of  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  shall  ever 
take  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns  you. 

I  am,  ever  affectionately, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


REV.  SAMUEL  MARSDEN  TO  W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Parramatta,  August  17,  1801. 

Honoured  Sir, 

I  have  the  happiness  to  inform  you,  that  after 
much  painful  anxiety  and  many  difficulties,  the  Orphan 
School  at  Sydney  is  at  length  opened  for  the  reception 
of  sixty  girls.  I  cannot  but  view  this  institution  as  the 
foundation  of  religion  and  morality  in  this  colony  :  — 
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without  an  establishment  of  this  nature,  to  rescue  the 
rising  generation  from  ruin,  it  could  never  prosper.  The 
unfortunate  children  who  are  now  taken  under  the  pa- 
tronage and  protection  of  the  committee  for  orphans 
must  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  society.  I  have  trans- 
mitted home  by  William  Balmain,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  our 
proceedings  to  the  present  period,  and  requested  him  to 
wait  upon  you  with  them  on  his  arrival  in  London. 

If  you,  sir,  should  have  it  in  your  power  in  any  way 
to  promote  the  above  institution,  you  will  render  an  essen- 
tial service  to  this  infant  settlement.  Should  we  be  able 
to  get  a  building  erected  for  the  boys,  we  shall  want  a 
proper  person  to  superintend  the  school.  If  one  can- 
not be  met  with  in  England  qualified  for  the  situation, 
opportunities  sometimes  offer  here,  if  Government  would 
give  any  encouragement  for  a  person  of  abilities  to 
remain  in  the  colony.  Mr.  Cover,  one  of  the  mission  - 
aries  who  returned  from  Otaheite  to  Port  Jackson,  was 
in  many  respects  a  proper  person,  but  he  could  get  no 
appointment,  and  therefore  returned  to  England.  Should 
Mr.  Balmain  wait  upon  you,  he  will  give  you  every  in- 
formation respecting  the  state  of  the  children. 

I  hope  my  colleague,  the  Rev.  Richard  Johnson,  has 
safely  arrived  in  England  before  this  period.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  weakly  state,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  him 
any  more  in  this  country.  My  duty  is  now  very  hard  ; 
having  no  assistance,  and  preaching  both  at  Sydney  and 
Parramatta  every  sabbath  day:  much  of  the  care  of 
the  Orphan  School  also  devolves  upon  me.  The  colony 
is  not  much  better  in  a  moral  sense  than  it  was  when 
Governor  Hunter  was  here.    Governor  King  has  taken 
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every  means  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  so  great  a 
quantity  of  spirits  as  formerly ;  fifty- six  thousand  gal- 
lons of  wine  and  spirits  have  been  sent  out  of  the  cove 
since  November  last.  These  regulations  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  good  consequences  in  the  end.  I  see 
little  prospect  of  any  reformation  amongst  the  prisoners 
at  large. 

At  present  bread  is  very  scarce,  and  the  people  suffer 
much  from  the  want  of  it.  This  want  must  be  attributed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  idleness  and  drunkenness  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  put  little  or  no  value  upon  their 
crops,  when  harvest  comes  take  no  care  of  their  grain, 
and  frequently  part  with  the  principal  part  for  spi- 
rits. You,  perhaps,  will  have  seen  Governor  Hunter 
since  his  return :  his  memory  is  dear  in  this  settlement, 
notwithstanding  all  the  odium  cast  upon  his  public  cha- 
racter. Governor  King  is  not  more  happy  in  his  admi- 
nistration than  Governor  Hunter  was.  1  do  not  expect 
his  stay  will  be  long ;  he  finds  much  to  contend  with.  I 
beg  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Balmain  for  any  further  inform- 
ation respecting  this  country ;  and  remain, 
Honoured  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Samuel  Marsden. 
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REV.  JOHN  VENN  TO  W.  VVILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Swansea,  September  18,  1801. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  two  letters  have  been  forwarded  to  me  at 
this  place,  where  I  have  been  riding  amongst  the  beau- 
tiful scenes  which  this  charming  country  affords.  I 
purpose  returning  on  Wednesday  through  Bath,  where 
I  intend  to  stay  seven  or  eight  days. 

I  highly  approve  of  your  taking  your  child  from  the 
servants,  from  whom  he  might  learn  many  maxims  and 
practices  which  it  would  require  much  pains  afterwards 
to  eradicate ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  of  your  being  able 
to  meet  with  a  governor  who  would  devote  his  time  and 
attention  to  him  in  the  manner  you  wish  at  so  early  an 
age.  Men  qualified  as  you  would  desire  have  become  so 
qualified  by  much  thinking  and  reading,  by  uninter- 
rupted improvement  of  leisure  hours,  and  by  convers- 
ation with  persons  of  learning  and  reflection  upon 
subjects  which  call  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind.  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  such  a  person  could  so  far 
alter  his  habits  as  to  give  up  his  chief  attention  to  a 
child,  whose  versatility,  trifling,  and  forgetfulness  would 
be  a  constant  source  of  vexation.  In  the  order  of 
nature,  I  think,  that  the  education  of  very  young  chil- 
dren is  committed  to  women ;  they  only  can  bear  with 
all  their  little  foibles  —  they  possess  a  tenderness  and  an 
affection  for  them  which  is  never  wearied  out ; — women 
possess  a  patience  and  assiduity  in  lesser  things,  which 
is  rarely  met  with  in  men.    A  father's  affection,  indeed, 
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will  alter  his  very  disposition ;  but  I  am  speaking  only 
of  the  difficulty  which  a  person  who  is  not  a  parent 
would  experience  in  endeavouring  to  supply  that  place 
which  women  are,  I  think,  exclusively  qualified  to  fill. 
It  perhaps  may,  indeed,  be  a  difficult  thing  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be  taken  from 
the  nursery  or  from  a  governess,  and  put  under  the 
care  of  a  tutor.  It  must  vary  with  the  capacity,  health, 
and  disposition  of  the  child. 

Dr.  ~        would,  I  think,  be  an  improper  person, 

even  if  he  would  undertake  such  an  office.  His  temper 
is  close  and  reserved,  his  manners  grave  and  thoughtful, 
and  he  is  often  silent.  These  qualities  do  not  suit 
children.  His  talents  are  formed  to  investigate  abstruse 
points  and  elucidate  truth,  not  to  ingratiate  him  with 
children,  and  minister  instruction  to  them  in  a  pleasing 
form.  Added  to  which  I  am  uncertain  respecting  his 
religious  opinions;  a  point  doubtless  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 

I  will,  however,  bear  in  mind  your  wishes.  Perhaps 
a  suitable  person  may  hereafter  occur ;  and  should  such 
an  one  offer,  it  will  certainly  be  well  to  secure  him, 
though  not  immediately  wanted. 

I  beg  my  best  respects  and  most  affectionate  remem- 
brances to  Mrs.  W. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Ever  yours, 

J.  Venn. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  H.  MORE. 

London,  Dec.  11,  1801 

My  dear  Friend, 

This  whole  morning  I  have  been  besieged  or  be- 
seeched  (blame  Milton,  not  me)  by  a  succession  of 
assailants,  whose  attacks  have  been  rendered  more  wor- 
rying by  my  mind  being  a  good  deal  engrossed.  May 
God  enable  us  to  say  from  the  heart,  Thy  will  be  done. 
I  am  now  taking  up  my  pen  (nearly  time  for  the  House) 
in  the  War  Office,  while  waiting  to  speak  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  War ;  but  though  I  may  scribble  rapidly,  do  not 
think  that  my  sentiments,  however  hastily  expressed, 
arc  hastily  conceived.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
result  of  reflection,  and  my  deliberate  conclusion.  I 
have  received  from  the  Bishop  of  London  a  note,  which 
I  will  enclose  for  your  perusal.  I  perfectly  agree  with 
our  friends  at  Fulham,  that  you  had  better  not  consult 
Gibbs  *  ;  I  cannot,  however,  say,  that  I  am  so  clear,  that 
at  present  you  ought  to  abstain  altogether  from  publish- 
ing. 

God  bless  you,  and  guide  you.  I  adhere  to  my  old 
opinion,  that  all  these  clouds,  like  the  rack  of  the  sky, 
will  soon  blow  away,  and  leave  all  clear  and  calm. 

With  kind  remembrances, 

Yours,  ever  affectionately, 

W.  WlLBE  It  FORCE. 

The  Bishop  was  very  unwilling  to  read  any  of  Bere's 
trash  ;  and  really  it  is  a  hard  service  to  labour  through. 

*  Mrs.  Hannah  More  had  been  advised  to  take  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs  on  Mr.  Bere's  publication. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  H.  MORE. 

London,  Dec.  17,  1801. 

My  dear  Friend, 

The  Bishop's  note  was  but  five  lines,  and  I  told 
you  all  the  substance  of  it.  But  one  word  more.  The 
Bishop,  the  other  day,  warmly  expressed  in  conversation 
what  he  may  perhaps  express  to  you  in  writing ;  and 
lest  he  should,  I  must  anticipate  him.  He  seemed  to 
wish  you  would  give  up  all  your  schools,  by  way  of  es- 
caping from  a  situation  which  exposed  you  to  attacks 
and  conflicts  to  which  your  health  was  not  equal. 

But  the  Bishop  never  saw  the  schools :  he  never  saw 
the  country  in  its  former  and  in  its  present  state.  He 
has  no  adequate  notion  of  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  bless  your  and  your  sister's  efforts; 
nor  of  the  consequent  hostility  to  be  expected  from  those 
who  are  represented  in  Scripture  (which  does  not  refine 
away  plain  practical  truths  as  we  are  apt  to  do)  as  op- 
posing the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
whether  evil  spirits  or  human  beings  acting  under  their 
influence.  "  I  would  have  come  unto  you,  even  I,  Paul," 
says  the  Apostle,  "  once,  and  again,  but  Satan  hindered 
us."  How  hindered  ?  —  not  by  standing  in  the  way,  and 
obstructing  his  journey,  but  by  stirring  up  his  agents  ; 
probably  by  creating  a  necessity  for  St.  Paul's  conti- 
nuance where  he  was,  by  carving  out  work  for  him,  &c. ; 
and  I  doubt  not  several  of  those  who  were  thus  doing 
the  devil's  work  were  unwittingly  his  instruments :  they 
perhaps  thought  they  were  doing  God  service. 
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But  I  have  been  led  off  from  my  main  topic.  Apply 
what  I  have  said,  however,  to  your  own  case,  and  be 
thankful  that  it  is  so  far  applicable.  But  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  schools  —  so  long  as  you  can,  continue 
them  through  evil  report  and  good  report.  Quench  not 
the  Spirit ;  but  so  far  as  you  can,  forward  His  progress 
and  multiply  His  subjects,  praying  earnestly  for  strength, 
for  wisdom,  for  meekness,  and  that  love  which  can  suffer 
long,  and  yet  be  kind,  without  dissimulation ;  can  bear 
all  things  —  hope  all  things  —  endure  all  things.  In- 
deed, my  friend,  I  am  sanguine  as  to  the  issue  here  — 
even  here  —  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  more  about  this  writing  an 
answer. 

Yours,  with  kind  remembrances,  in  great  haste, 
Ever  affectionately, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


REV.  J.  CROSSE  TO  WJI.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Bradford,  Dec.  26,  1801. 

Honoured  Sir, 

Two  things  I  am  no  stranger  to,  viz.  the  multi- 
plicity of  your  engagements,  and  the  liberality  of  your 
disposition ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  took  the  freedom  to 
write  you  my  sentiments,  it  was  with  this  restriction, 
namely,  that  I  might  make  no  encroachments  upon  the 
one  or  the  other.  Do  not,  then,  my  good  sir,  take  it 
amiss  that  I  return  your  note.   At  present,  we  are  rich ; 
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another  year  it  may  be  the  reverse,  and  if  so,  I  may 
possibly  request  your  assistance. 

The  Dissenters  are  daily  gaining  ground  in  these 
parts,  and,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it 
cannot  well  be  otherwise,  and  among  other  reasons  prin- 
cipally for  the  two  following:  —  1st,  The  facility  with 
which  they  can  build  their  chapels  ;  2d,  The  small  ex- 
pense at  which  they  can  supply  them  with  ministers. 
Mr.  H.  here  has  not,  I  suppose,  above  20/.  per  annum, 
but  then  he  teaches  a  school,  and  keeps  a  shop.  Another 
reason  may  be  added ;  the  heads  of  these  separate  con- 
gregations acquire  a  consequence  which  they  could  never 
hope  for  in  the  Establishment,  and  they  all  hang  to- 
gether ;  whereas,  in  the  national  church,  we  are  a  rope 
of  sand.  So  far  as  nature  prevails,  the  Dissenters  must 
accomplish  the  downfall  of  the  Establishment ;  and  say 
what  they  please  about  candour,  they  must,  on  worldly 
principles,  envy  our  many  temporal  advantages.  I  am 
certain,  whenever  the  period  arrives,  it  will  hurt  the 
Dissenters  most  —  I  mean  in  spiritual  matters.  Pray 
excuse  the  above  scrawl,  and  with  my  respectful  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  W., 

I  am, 
Honoured  Sir, 

Yours,  &c 

J.  Crosse. 
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ALEX.  KNOX,  ESQ.  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 
[Docketted —  Mr.  Knox,  Catholic  Question,  Private.] 

Shrewsbury,  1801. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Though  possibly  I  may  have  already  said  more 
than  enough  on  the  point  which  you  mentioned,  yet  I 
was  not  able  to  say  all  I  wished  on  Saturday  night ;  I 
shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  offering  you  an  appen- 
dix, couched  in  as  brief  a  compass  as  I  can. 

There  is  in  my  mind  an  additional  reason  why  the 
R.  C.  of  Ireland  should  not  be  trifled  with,  and  that  is, 
that,  though  no  promise  has  been  made  to  them,  things 
have  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  water  which  have 
unavoidably  excited  their  hopes,  and  certainly  had  an 
influence  on  their  conduct.  Let  them  be  disappointed, 
and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Will  they  not  ne- 
cessarily become  more  disaffected  —  more  desperate  than 
ever?  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  full  of  sensibility 
—  full  of  hardihood  —  abundant  in  talent  —  accustomed 
to  combination,  and  prompt  to  enterprise.  They  are,  in 
my  mind,  capable  of  being  either  as  faithful  subjects,  or 
as  pernicious  rebels,  as  any  class  of  beings  upon  earth. 
Let  them  now  think  themselves  duped,  and  they  would 
be  either  less  or  more  than  men  if  they  are  not  deeply 
exasperated  and  lastingly  alienated  ;  on  the  contrary, 
treat  them  liberally  —  give  them  their  heart's  desire  — 
their  honest,  natural  wish,  and  why  should  they  not  be 
loyal  subjects  ?    Gratitude,  honour,  self-interest,  will  all 
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unite  to  make  them  such ;  and  what  conceivable  circum- 
stance will  remain  to  give  them  a  contrary  direction  ? 

An  objection  may  possibly  arise  from  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  here  taking  advantage  of  their  full  enfran- 
chisement to  repeat  their  own  remonstrances  against  the 
test-law ;  but  they  might  as  well  argue  now  from  presby- 
terianism  being  the  established  religion  in  North  Britain, 
or  from  Protestant  Dissenters  being  for  some  years  past 
free  from  the  test-law  in  Ireland.  But  the  truth  is,  the 
respective  circumstances  are  so  dissimilar,  as  to  warrant 
no  argument  from  one  to  the  other.  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  have  a  demand  for  full  enfranchisement,  both 
on  policy  and  on  equality,  not  only  as  constituting  the  ma- 
jority of  that  country,  but  as  being  the  aboriginal  natives 
of  the  soil  —  and  they  may  safely  be  posaessed  of  political 
powers  in  Ireland  which  it  might  not  be  equally  safe 
to  intrust  to  doubtful  descriptions  here;  for  the  differ- 
ence of  local  circumstances  is  such,  that  the  very  privi- 
leges which  have  only  civil  and  personal  effects  there, 
may  have  political  and  party  consequences  in  England. 
Remote  as  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  from  the  grand 
scene  of  political  action,  —  the  Irish  Sea  rolling,  and  for 
ever  to  roll,  between  them  and  the  great  political  centre 
—  let  their  political  privileges  be  what  they  may,  they  can 
only  exercise  them  locally ;  that  is,  as  I  before  observed, 
for  the  gratification  or  aggrandisement  of  themselves  or 
their  domestic  connections;  but  never  could  they  so  put 
them  forth  as  to  be  felt  here ;  —  but  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters of  England  are  upon  the  spot ;  they  have  conti- 
nual access  to  the  political  centre,  and  can  lay  their 
hands  on  the  political  machine ;  and  if  there  was  a 
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strong  inclination,  perhaps  spoil  its  movements  :  what 
therefore  may  be  done  for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
affords  no  new  argument  to  any  other  claimants ;  and, 
of  course,  the  apprehension  of  such  claims  ought  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  considered  as  throwing  a  bar  in  the  way 
of  their  gratification. 

At  the  same  time,  I  -mean  not  to  say  one  tittle  in 
favour  of  the  test-law  in  this  country,  excepting  merely 
this,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  otherwise  than  gra- 
tuitously repealed.  No  concession,  on  any  ground, 
should  ever  be  made  to  sturdy  claimants;  but  where  a 
grievance  is  to  be  removed,  let  Government  so  do  it,  so 
seize  an  opportune  moment,  as  to  evince  that  it  originates 
with  Government,  and  that  clamour  or  faction  has  con- 
tributed nothing  to  it :  but  this  apart ;  —  I  own  I  have 
no  liking  to  the  test  law;  I  think  it  makes  Dissenters 
disloyal  much  more  than  it  guards  against  their  disloy- 
alty ;  for  what  does  it  do  ?  —  it  does  not  pretend  to 
shut  them  out  of  parliament,  where  most  is  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  good  or  evil,  while  it  affects  to  preclude 
them  from  being  corporators  in  a  paltry  borough,  as  if  it 
signified  who  were  in  those  subaltern  situations.  But  it 
does  not,  in  fact,  keep  them  out  of  corporations  —  Bristol, 
one  of  the  next  to  the  metropolis,  is  at  this  moment  un- 
der their  entire  dominion ;  and  does  not  the  yearly  act 
of  indemnity  prove  its  inefficiency  ?  It  is,  I  am  sure, 
very  efficient  in  mischief ;  it  is  a  brand  and  stigma  from 
which  human  nature  revolts ;  it  is,  in  short,  like  a  clog 
which  I  have  sometimes  seen  hung  to  the  neck  of  a 
straying  animal,  which,  however,  failed  to  keep  him  at 
home,  and  only  provoked  him  every  now  and  then  to 
growl  and  grumble,  and  bite  at  it. 
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If  I  have  tired  you,  you  will  forgive  me,  because  you 
brought  it  on  yourself.  I  have  been  suffering  while 
writing  from  a  dismal  headach :  let  this  be  my  apology 
for  an  almost  illegible  epistle. 

Pardon  me  for  just  asking  your  opinion  on  one  point. 
Do  you  think  the  last  paragraph  in  my  little  pamphlet 
too  severe  ?  —  I  mean  the  kind  of  comparison  between 
Mr.  D.  and  Peter  Pindar.  Perhaps  you  would  not  choose 
to  give  an  opinion ;  if  so,  I  would  by  no  means  press 
you.  If  you  do,  it  shall  be  confidential,  and  one  line 
will  be  sufficient  to  convey  it.  I  have  thoughts  of  a 
second  edition,  with  some  few  alterations,  which  is  the 
reason  of  giving  you  this  trouble ;  but  I  say  again,  if  you 
feel  the  least  difficulty,  say  nothing. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Alex.  Knox. 

P.  S.  I  hope  you  have  made  acquaintance  with 
my  friend  Lord  Castlereagh ;  he  is  knowing  about 
Ireland. 


MR.  KING,  AMERICAN  MINISTER,  TO  WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

January  8,  1802. 

Will  you,  my  dear  Sir,  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  Mr.  Addington  and  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  them  the  value  and 
importance  of  cultivating,  in  the  many  and  easy  ways 
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they  can  do,  the  best  possible  harmony  between  our  re- 
spective countries  ?  No  people  ever  had  so  many  ways  of 
engaging  the  good  will  and  good  wishes  of  another,  as 
England  has  in  respect  to  America,  and,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, none  ever  employed  fewer. 

Some  recent  information  that  I  have  received  from 
America  gives  me  unusual  conviction  and  solicitude  on 
this  subject.  I  have  so  often  urged  topics  of  this  sort, 
and  pointed  out  the  occasions  for  the  application  of  them, 
that  I  feel  a  reluctance  in  repeating  them,  even  when  my 
mind  is  acquiring  stronger  convictions  of  their  import- 
ance. 

I  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  Ministers  are  deaf  to 
justice,  and  that  they  adopt  measures  of  which  we  may 
justly  complain.  No,  it  is  the  omission  of  minor  offices, 
which  like  an  omitted  visit  produces  more  coldness  and 
finally  dislike,  than  a  downright  injury. 

I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  j  I  know  myself  to  be  right  in 
these  reflections,  which  regard  the  common  good  of  our 
countries ;  and  though  others  turn  a  deaf  ear,  I  am 
sure  you  will  listen  to  my  complaints  with  indulgence. 

Faithfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  King. 

NJB.  I  remove  to  town  on  Tuesday  next. 
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~   TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

April  5,  1802. 

Dear  Sir, 

At  the  hazard  of  encroaching  on  your  time,  I  am 
tempted  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  death  of  Robert 
Co  wen  of  Helmsley,  the  favourite  servant  of  the  late 
Dr.  Conyers,  whom  I  suppose  you  must  have  known,  as 
I  have  heard  him  talk  of  you. 

I  saw  Cowen  at  Helmsley  only  two  days  before  he 
died.  Our  conversation  turned  upon  the  low  state  of 
religion  there.  Though  the  parish  is  populous,  there  are 
seldom  twenty  people  at  church  besides  a  few  Sunday 
scholars;  and  such  is  the  declension  amongst  Dr.  Con- 
yers's  old  hearers,  that  there  is  not  above  one  house  in 
the  town  where  family  prayer  is  kept  up. 

Poor  Helmsley  how  fallen  !  I  look  with  regret  at 
the  pleasant  mansion  your  father  built  for  Dr.  Conyers, 
and  which  has  been  many  years  untenanted.  Religion 
then  was  all  the  fashion,  and  the  inhabitants  fed  richly 
on  daily  ordinances  and  expositions.  Too  richly,  per- 
haps, as  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  palled.  The 
fallen  state  of  that  town  ought  to  warn  congregations  in 
the  established  church  who  are  deprived  of  evangelical 
pastors  against  the  evil  of  dissenting ;  for  the  Helmsley 
people,  impatient  with  Dr.  Conyers's  successor,  who  cer- 
tainly was  of  very  opposite  views,  built  a  dissenting 
chapel,  and  crowded  to  it  in  shoals.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  preachers  and  preaching,  it  is  shut  up,  and  the 
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people  go  no  where,  but  content  themselves  with  railing 
at  formal  ministers  and  blind  guides. 

I  am,  with  unfeigned  respect,  yours. 


\VM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  H.  BANKES,  ESQ. 

Broomfield,  September  9,  1802. 

My  dear  Bankes, 

Though,  strictly  speaking,  your  letter  required 
no  answer,  yet  the  foul  fiend  procrastination  has,  I 
fear,  had  a  greater  share  than  any  better  cause  in  occa- 
sioning my  silence.  ...  I  have  been  running  over 
Gibbon's  Decline,  &c.  He  is  an  extraordinary  man. 
Coxcomb  all  over ;  but  of  great  learning  as  well  as  very 
great  show  of  it.  He  has  the  merit  also  of  never  declin- 
ing a  difficulty.  But  his  style  is  abominably  affected, 
and  perfectly  corresponds  with  Lord  Sheffield's  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  account  of  his  mode  of  com- 
position—  and  then  his  paganism  is  vastly  more  con- 
firmed than  that  of  Tully,  or  any  other  of  the  old  school. 

I  did  look  at  the  French  constitution,  and  saw  the 
same  cause  for  admiration  as  in  a  former  instance  :  I 
mean  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  deviser,  who  could 
create  so  many  orders,  and  give  so  much  apparatus, 
and  yet  part  with  so  little  power.  Yet  experience 
proves,  that  if  ever  so  minute  a  germ  of  political  power 
be  bestowed  on  any  order  who  are  likely  to  have 
personal  weight  and  influence  to  throw  into  the  scale, 
liberty  and  a  division  of  political  power  in  the  constitu- 
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tion  may  in  time  be  the  result.  Montagu,  who  lately 
returned,  told  me  that  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Paris 
exhibited  more  than  we  could  conceive  the  face  of  a 
military  government.  Montagu  was  at  the  National 
Institute  when  Bonaparte  spoke  for  twenty  minutes. 
The  men  of  science  and  letters  live  in  clover,  and  account 
it  the  best  of  all  possible  governments. 

All  good  attend  you.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Bankes, 
Ever  very  affectionately, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

P.S.  Only  think  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox.  It  really  is 
a  marriage,  and  I  understand  has  been  long  performed, 
I  mean  the  ceremony.  Fox  declared  it  now,  that  when 
he  should  return  it  might  be  an  old  thing.  Fox  and  the 
Grand  Consul  are  not  much  of  a  mind  on  any  topic. 


SIR  CHARLES  MIDDLE  TON,  BART.  TO  WILLIAM 
WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Teston,  October  26,  1802. 

My  dear  friend, 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  begged  you  to  meet 
Mr.  Pitt  here  if  his  stay  had  been  lengthened  beyond  a 
day ;  but  being  obliged  to  be  in  town  sooner  than  he 
first  proposed,  I  had  no  time  for  invitation. 

He  came  here  on  Friday  and  staid  till  Saturday  after- 
noon. Mr.  Fordyce  accompanied  him,  and  Lord  G. 
Campbell:  both  farmers  met  him  here ;  Mr.  Gambier  was 
likewise  of  the  party. 
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His  inquiries  were  very  minute  and  judicious,  and 
it  is  incredible  how  quickly  he  comprehends  things,  and 
how  much  farther  he  reasons  on  them  than  I  can  follow 
him.  The  day  was  very  favourable,  and  we  spent  up- 
wards of  four  hours  on  the  farm  and  at  the  oil  mill.  Our 
in-door  work  was  accounts,  journals,  forms,  &c. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  Mr.  Pitt  has  it  in  his  power 
to  become  the  first  farmer  in  England,  if  he  thinks  the 
pursuit  worth  his  time  and  attention. 

I  have  satisfied  him,  that  much  of  the  former  is  not 
required  after  his  farm  is  brought  into  order,  and  that 
I  managed  three  separate  farms  during  the  time  I  was 
in  the  admiralty  and  navy  offices,  and  with  more  amuse- 
ment than  trouble  to  myself. 

He  promises  me  frequent  visits  in  his  road  to  and  fro, 
and  which  may  happen  if  he  continues  his  present  pur- 
suit, as  we  are  not  a  mile  out  of  his  way.  If  this  should 
happen,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  give  him  the 
meeting. 

He  seemed  much  amused  while  here,  and  as  I 
always  had  an  attachment  to  him,  I  was  sincerely  glad 
to  see  him.  What  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence might  not  this  man  be,  if  he  was  surrounded  with 
men  of  equal  probity  and  disinterestedness  as  himself. 
But  as  this  can  never  be  expected,  we  can  only  look  up 
and  wonder. 

I  shall  hope  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  if  v/e  live  so 
long,  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  W.  here  during  some  part  of 
the  time.  I  beg  my  kindest  regards  to  her,  and  believe 
me  always, 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

Charles  Middleton. 
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RALPH  CREYKE,  ESQ.  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 
[Docketted,  "  Friendly,  Paley,  &c."] 

Marton,  January  3,  1803. 

My  dear  Sir, 

 I  have  been  reading  Dr.  Paley's 

"  Natural  Theology,"  and  never  was  more  delighted 
than  I  have  been  with  his  mathematical  demonstration 
and  elucidation  of  that  cheering  comfort  —  the  goodness 
of  the  Almighty.  Whilst  I  was  at  lectures  at  Cambridge 
I  was  completely  tired  of  the  "  high  priori  road ;"  but 
now  in  the  country,  when  I  am  in  the  low  "  primrose 
path,"  I  think  that  I  walk  surely.  His  writings  have 
always  charmed  me  with  their  perspicuity  and  strict 
argument;  and  I  feel  my  faith  confirmed  by  his  evi- 
dences, and  particularly  by  that  nice  and  accurate  sum- 
ming up  of  all  the  circumstantial  evidence  in  his 
"  Horse  Paulinae  ; "  my  reason  wonderfully  assisted  and 
comforted  by  his  "  Natural  Theology,"  and  every  duty 
and  every  exertion  encouraged  by  his  philosophy.  I 
never  read  any  part  of  his  works  that  afterwards  I  do  not 
feel  myself  (absit  superbia  dicto)  a  better  man. 


WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  RALPH  CREYKE,  ESQ. 

Broomfield,  January  8,  1803. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  fully  intended  that  this  morning  should  not 
pass  without  my  answering  your  friendly  letter,  but 
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I  must  write  en  galop  to  keep  to  my  purpose.  However, 
in  writing  to  a  friend  the  stream  of  thought  may  be 
allowed  to  flow  as  rapidly  as  it  will ;  and  if  it  brings 
rubbish  along  with  it,  as  torrents  are  wont  to  do,  yet  he 
will  receive  it  with  a  welcome,  in  consideration  of  the 
source  from  which  it  issues.  The  word  "  rapidly"  reminds 
me  of  a  ridiculous  story  of  the  late  Lord  Stormont,  who 
was  what  may  be  well  called  a  heavy  speaker,  but  who, 
having  been  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  listened  to  (and 
not  undeservedly,  as  being  a  man  of  sense).  A  foreigner 
was  attending  the  House  of  Lords'  debates  below  the 
bar,  and  his  friend,  an  English  travelled  gentleman,  was 
overheard  translating  to  him  Lord  Stormont's  harangue. 
As  his  Lordship  went  along  in  his  drawling  tone  of  lan- 
guage, "  Eli  Men"  replied  the  foreigner  for  some  time, 
till  his  English  friend  at  length  proceeding  to  say, 
"  II  dit  qiiil  passe  rapidement"  &c.  over  that  part. 
"  No,"  says  the  foreigner,  "  I  'm  sure  you  're  cheating 
me  now."  It  is  an  absurd  thing  to  tell  on  paper ;  but 
if  you  remember  Lord  Stormont's  manner,  and  contrast 
it  with  the  astonishment  of  the  impatiently  vivacious 
Frenchman,  who,  after  bearing  as  well  as  he  could  the 
tardy  enunciation  of  the  noble  Lord,  was  at  last  to  be 
insulted  with  "  Je  passe  rapidement"  you  would  own  it 
would  be  a  fine  scene  for  the  pencil  of  Hogarth. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  congratulations.  I  seem  to 
myself  a  much  more  respectable  member  of  society  since 
I  became  a  father  of  four  children.  .  .  .  On  Monday 
morning  I  was  here  interrupted,  and  forced  to  break 
off ;  so  being  unwilling  to  send  oflf  such  a  strange  frag- 
ment of  a  letter,  I  resolved  to  keep  it  till  to-day,  and 
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now  I  must  passe  rapidement  to  get  my  letter  off  by  this 
day's  post  —  so  numerous  are  the  visiters  who  at  this 
short  distance  from  town  find  their  way  to  my  country 
retirement.  One  of  my  visiters  has  given  a  melancholy 
tinge  to  my  thoughts.  The  widow  of  a  clergyman  who 
lived  near  the  Humber,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  I  believe 
was  much  respected  —  on  what  occasion,  think  you,  is  she 
come  up  to  town  ?  To  attend  on  a  son's  last  moments, 
who  having  gone  young  into  the  army  in  the  American 
war,  has  of  course  been  separated  from  her  for  many 
years,  though  still  followed  by  maternal  tenderness,  and 
who  is  now  under  sentence  of  death  for  forgery ;  indeed, 
there  were  several  indictments  against  him,  so  that  a 
pardon,  or  even  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence,  was  out  of 
the  question.  I  can't  find  that  there  was  much  harm 
(using  those  words  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  world) 
in  the  young  man.  He  had  been  patronised  by  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  by  Mr.  Windham.  Alas  ! 
there  is  a  wife  too,  a  poor  Scotch  girl,  without  a  single 
friend  or  acquaintance  in  London,  and  an  infant  daugh- 
ter at  the  breast ;  and  this  leads  me  (by  what  train  of 
ideas?  you  will  say)  to  Dr.  Paley.  It  is  the  truth,  how- 
ever, such  was  the  train  of  ideas.  Would  that  I  could 
trace  them  out  over  your  fireside  at  Marton  !  for  there  we 
should  be  to-day,  if  the  weather  without  be  as  boisterously 
inclement  with  you  as  it  is  with  us.  I  lay  the  scene  of 
our  interview  there  rather  than  here,  because,  when  I 
can  take  my  choice,  I  always  place  it  as  far  as  I  can 
from  the  great  city ;  being  in  this  respect  of  the  very 
opposite  taste  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  preferring  the  O  rus 
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quando  te  aspiciam  to  the  high  tide  of  sentiment  at 
Charing  Cross  or  the  Strand. 

But  for  Dr.  Paley,  he  is  assuredly  a  charming  writer; 
unequalled  in  perspicuity,  and  that,  I  doubt  not,  from 
superior  clearness  and  precision  in  his  conceptions.  His 
language  is  as  forcible  as  the  great  doctor's  above  men- 
tioned, without  its  turgid  sesquipedality,  if  I  may  describe 
the  Johnsonian  style  by  a  Johnsonian  epithet.  Above 
all,  his  illustrations  are  inimitably  happy ;  nor  can  I  deny 
that  we  owe  him  the  highest  obligations  for  his  masterly 
explication  of  the  various  evidences  of  Christianity,  on 
all  of  which  he  has  shed  a  light,  and  by  bringing  them 
to  meet  in  one  point,  accumulated  an  amount  of  force 
(speaking  philosophically)  which  to  a  fair  mind  seems 
irresistible.    It  gives  me  pain  not  to  stop  here ;  but  I 
must  go  on ;  and  after  all  this,  and  much  more  which 
might  be  said  (and  no  one  would  with  more  pleasure 
pour  forth  Dr.  Paley's  copious  eulogy),  yet  must  I  say 
it  —  he  appears  to  me  a  most  dangerous  writer,  likely 
to  lead  his  readers  into  errors  concerning  the  essential 
nature,  genius,  and  design  of  Christianity.    I  cannot 
now  go  at  large  into  this  important  discussion  ;  but  we 
will  take  it  ad  referendum  when  we  can  have  a  little  quiet 
domestic  chat,  to  which,  by  the  way,  I  assure  you  I  look 
forward.    I  will,  however,  just  let  out  a  hint  or  two  of 
my  general  meaning. 

Dr.  Paley,  then,  as  I  think,  conducts  his  readers  to 
the  threshold  of  Christianity,  but  there  he  leaves  them  : 
but  leaves  them,  as  I  fear,  with  a  disposition  to  mis- 
conceive the  great  end  and  object  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation.   Christianity  appears  to  me  to  consider  the 
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world  as  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  God,  as  lost  in 
depravity  and  guilt ;  pointing  out  at  the  same  time 
"  how  we  may  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  from 
the  natural  consequences  of  that  guilt  and  depravity; 
and  not  only  how  we  may  be  absolved  from  the 
guilt,  but  emancipated  from  the  power  of  moral  corrup- 
tion. This  must  be  effected  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  under  its  influence,  working  of  course  through 
the  medium  of  our  natural  and  moral  powers  (for  I  am 
the  farthest  in  the  world  from  considering  man  as  a 
machine),  we  are  to  be  rendered  "  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  Now, 
the  grand  evil  is,  that  men  are  not  sensible  of  their  lost 
state,  chiefly  because  they  are  not  sensible  of  the  nature, 
and,  still  more,  of  the  real  guilt  of  sin.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  our  natural  corruption,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  be  insensible  to  it.  If  we  will  be 
honest  with  ourselves,  should  we  previously  to  Revelation 
have  thought,  that  the  guilt  and  evil  of  sin  are  such,  as 
that  to  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  it  should 
appear  necessary  that  the  partaker  of  a  divine  nature 
should  empty  himself  of  His  glory,  should  become  a 
sharer  in  all  the  weaknesses  of  our  human  being,  and  at 
last  die  a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  in  order  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  mankind  ?  The  estimate  of  the 
guilt  of  sin  with  which  we  are  here  furnished,  as  well  as 
the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  that  suffering  from  which 
it  was  worth  while  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression), 
even  at  such  a  price,  to  redeem  the  sons  of  men,  are  such 
as  no  other  considerations  will  supply;  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  these  are  the  true  estimates.    Therefore,  it 
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ought  to  be  the  grand  object  of  every  moral  writer  (for 
what  is  time,  even  the  longest  life,  to  eternity?)  to  pro- 
duce in  us  that  true  and  just  sense  of  the  intensity  of 
the  malignity  of  sin  (to  use  one  of  Palcy's  own  forcible 
terms),  and  of  the  real  magnitude  of  our  danger,  which 
would  be  likely  to  dispose  us  to  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  condemnation  and 
emancipation  from  the  power  of  sin.  Now,  here  Dr.  P. 
appears  to  me  to  fail. 

Then  again,  he  seems  to  lose  sight,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  that  attribute  of  the  Deity  on  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid  in  Scripture  —  I  mean  His  holiness  and  justice. 
You  will  readily  see  how  this  is  connected  with  his  sense 
of  the  intensity  of  the  guilt  of  moral  evil.  I  readily 
grant  that,  prior  to  Revelation,  we  might  have  formed 
an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  of  unmixed  goodness  (I 
mean  goodness  in  a  limited  sense,  for  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  a  true  sense  the  justice  and  holiness  of  the  Deity 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  His  goodness) ;  but,  as  it 
has  pleased  God  to  give  us  a  delineation  of  His  own 
character  and  attributes,  we  are  bound  to  draw  from 
that  Divine  source  all  our  conceptions  of  them,  and 
that  the  express  statements  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
head  accord  exactly  writh  the  conclusions  we  should  be 
led  to  form  from  the  scheme  of  redemption,  I  need  only 
suggest.  But  Dr.  Paley  seems  to  have  too  low  a  stand- 
ard of  moral  right  and  wrong,  and  a  standard  which 
does  not  assign  the  true  scriptural  place  on  the  moral  scale 
to  those  sins  which  respect  the  Supreme  Being.  Scripture 
appears  to  me  to  consider  the  want  of  a  supreme  love  and 
car  of  God  as  the  pregnant  germ  of  all  moral  evils. 
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There  will  be  no  end  of  my  letter  if  I  do  not  stop 
here ;  and  now  I  am  doubtful  if  I  ought  to  send  what 
I  have  written.  You  will  call  it  a  sermon  rather  than  a 
letter ;  yet,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  "  I  love  to  pour  out 
all  my  soul ;  "  and  why  should  we  practise  any  reserve 
on  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects  ?  A  more  reason- 
able doubt  about  sending  my  letter  is  suggested  by  the 
fear  lest  I  may  have  done  so  little  justice  to  my  opinions, 
as  scarcely  in  any  degree  to  have  put  you  in  possession 
of  my  meaning.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  consider  it,  for 
such  it  really  is,  as  an  effusion  of  friendship  :  that  I  trust 
will  give  it  a  merit  in  your  eyes.  Give  me  credit  for 
having  a  meaning  where  you  may  doubt  about  its  just- 
ness, and  note  it  in  your  memory  for  future  verbal  dis- 
cussion. I  have  scarce  left  myself  room  to  say  that  my 
dear  Mrs.  W.  is  going  on  extremely  well,  I  thank  God ; 
and  I  beg  my  cordial  remembrances  to  all  your  family. 
Believe  me  always,  my  dear  Sir, 

affectionately  and  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  REV.  THOMAS  GISBORNE. 

Broomfield,  Jan.  21,  1803. 

My  dear  Gisborne, 

I  longed  to  assist  in  the  cabinet  councils  which 
must  have  been  held  at  the  Lodge  when  Henry  Thornton 
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was  with  you:  but  my  time  for  visiting  you  must  be  the 
summer,  and  there  is  no  visit  to  which  I  uniformly  look 
forward  with  more  pleasure. 

From  many  necessary  causes  it  has  happened  that  the 
long  recess,  and  still  another  shorter  one,  have  stolen  away 
without  my  having  begun  upon  the  abolition  pamphlet; 
and  now,  when  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  plan  I  had  formed, 
the  very  sight  of  it  is  sufficient  to  deter  me  from  the 
attempt,  by  the  assurance  it  conveys  that  it  will  not  be 
finished  and  printed  in  due  time.  I  am  at  a  loss  how 
to  proceed,  conscious  that  it  would  be  highly  advanta- 
geous to  have  some  short  summary  of  the  grounds  of 
our  conclusions  laid  before  the  public,  considering  the 
utter  ignorance  which  prevails  on  the  subject,  the  mul- 
titude of  new  members  (one  hundred  Irishmen  at  once), 
&c.  &c.  I  recur  to  my  original  thought,  that  you  and 
I  might  jointly  fabricate  a  piece,  but  only  because  I 
fear  you  would  not  undertake  it  alone.  To  all  your 
arguments  against  the  harnessing  of  two  such  coursers 
of  ethereal  race,  I  only  answer,  that  the  consequence 
must  be,  that  you  must  undertake  the  task  alone.  In- 
deed, my  dear  Gisborne,  it  would  be  an  eminent  service 
—  a  service  to  which  you  are  already  pledged,  which, 
above  all,  you  can  render,  and  no  one  else  can.  You 
can  carry  on  your  labours  beyond  the  period  of  the  re- 
opening of  the  session,  when  I  must  close  mine.  I  will 
send  you  down  immediately  any  tracts  you  may  want, 
and  fill  up  any  blanks  of  numbers  you  may  not  have 
by  you.  Your  little  pamphlet  is  altogether  the  most 
spirited  piece  which  ever  appeared  on  the  subject.  It 
might  be  enlarged,  and  perhaps  some  statements,  which 
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were  then  unnecessary  from  the  subject's  being  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  men,  may  now  require  to  be  particularised — 
E.g.  The  ground  of  our  charge  that  the  slave-trade 
causes  kidnapping,  judicial  iniquity,  barbarism,  &c.  &c. 

Something  or  other  must  be  published.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  a  debate  half 
of  what  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  members. 
Besides,  how  few  comparatively  will  suspend  their 
opinions  till  they  go  to  the  House.  The  bad  effect  of 
having  the  minds  of  men  so  freely  open  to  misrepresen- 
tation was  illustrated  last  spring,  by  the  shabbiest  tract 
you  ever  saw,  full  of  lies,  &c,  dull,  prosing,  pert,  vapid ; 
yet  I  found  it  was  sent  round  to  the  Irish  members,  and 
for  want  of  better  stuff  it  gained  admission.  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum. 

Yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

P.S.  I  declare  that  running  over  your  little  tract 
above  mentioned  has  made  me  burn  with  indignation. 


REV.  WM.  RICHARDSON  TO  W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 
[Docketted,  u  Pri  Mr.  Richardson,  very  pleasing."] 

York,  January  24,  1803. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  often  reflected  upon  the  commission  which 
you  gave  me,  in  summer,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  York,  though  I  have  never  yet  exercised 
it.    I  believe  the  clergy  to  whom  you  allude  are,  in 
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general,  very  honest  and  conscientious  men,  who  act  from 
principle,  and  that  they  deserve  the  character  you  have 
given  them  in  your  book,  of  being  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution of  their  country,  both  in  church  and  state  : 
thus  it  is  with  the  genus ;  but  when  we  descend  to  the 
species,  it  is  amazingly  diversified  by  peculiarity  of  tem- 
per, education,  rank,  and  connection.  Much  depends 
upon  the  cast  of  the  writer  or  preacher  that  made  the 
first  impression  upon  their  mind  and  conscience.  Some 
of  them  lean  too  much  towards  the  Methodists  or  Dis- 
senters, from  whom  they  first  received  their  religious 
impressions,  and  break  through  the  rules  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, in  order  as  they  suppose,  to  do  more  good. 
The  irregularities  of  these  men  have  brought  many 
serious  inconveniences  upon  us,  who  proceed  in  an  or- 
derly way,  by  alienating  from  us  the  hearts  of  some  of  our 
flock,  who  are  dazzled  with  the  appearance  of  superior 
zeal  and  courage  in  such  characters  ;  and  by  prejudicing 
the  minds  of  our  governors  against  the  whole  body  of  the 
evangelical  clergy  as  dangerous  and  disaffected  men. 

As  the  revival  of  practical  religion  in  the  metropolis 
was  owing  to  the  labours  of  the  irregular  preachers,  it 
has  introduced  and  established  there  a  very  bad  taste 
among  the  hearers,  which  must  he  humoured  by  those 
who  expect  to  get  an  audience  in  London.  I  need  not 
describe  to  you  the  kind  of  meretricious  eloquence  that 
is  necessary  to  acquire  popularity  there.  This  perverted 
taste  has  spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  vitiated  the 
gravity  and  chaste  simplicity  of  our  pulpit  style  in  many 
places.  Few  have  escaped  the  infection.  Among  the 
vast  numbers  that  are  earnest  and  sincere  preachers  of 
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the  Gospel,  there  are  not  many  to  be  found  whose  in- 
structions would  be  listened  to  by  a  correct  ear  without 
a  mixture  of  disgust. 

I  thank  you  for  your  present  of  Mr.  Gisborne's  Ser- 
mons, which  are  certainly  free  from  the  cant  of  the  times, 
and  yet  warm  and  fervent.  I  find  nothing  to  censure  in 
them,  but  too  much  haste  in  deciding  upon  a  main  point 
of  controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
upon  which  so  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  He 
may  alter  his  opinion  on  the  subject  if  he  live  much 
longer,  and  had  better  have  left  it  undecided. 

I  make  this  letter  a  cover  for  a  communication  to  the 
"  Christian  Observer,"  which  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
convey.  As  I  harp  too  much  on  a  tender  string,  I  am 
an  unwelcome  guest  to  many  of  their  readers.  But  the 
evil  of  schism,  and  its  mischievous  tendencies,  are  so 
little  perceived  or  guarded  against  by  the  serious  clergy, 
that  I  cannot  help  calling  their  attention  to  it  on  all 
proper  occasions.  It  is  our  weak  side,  and  a  point  in 
which  our  cause  is  the  most  vulnerable  and  indefensible. 
On  the  ground  of  doctrine,  our  title  to  the  character  of 
true  churchmen  may  be  completely  vindicated,  but  not 
on  that  of  discipline  and  order. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  addition  made 
to  your  family.  I  hope  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  and  all  her 
little  flock,  together  with  their  father,  are  well. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  you  all  ! 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  affectionate 

W.  Richardson. 
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W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  PITT. 

Broomfield,  February  4,  1803. 

My  dear  Pitt, 

You  have  read  with  horror,  if  you  have  read  at 
all,  the  account  of  the  French  atrocities  in  St.  Domingo. 
They  are  pursuing  a  system  of  extermination,  and  de- 
pending on  no  other  expedient.  The  newspapers  having 
affirmed  that  our  government  had  been  applied  to  for 
co-operation,  I  made  inquiry,  and  I  have  established  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  that  (though  Addington  says  govern- 
ment have  nothing  to  do  with  it)  our  merchants  have 
been  applied  to  for  ships  to  serve  as  transports,  &c,  and 
I  believe  that  some  engagements  of  this  sort  have  been 
actually  contracted. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who,  though  no  civilian,  is  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  law  of  nations,  assures  me,  that  it  is 
an  infringement  of  neutrality  to  let  out  shipping  to  a 
belligerent  power,  and  that  the  individuals  of  a  state 
have  no  right  to  act  in  such  a  case  any  otherwise  than  as 
the  government  may  authorise ;  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  power  against  which  these  ships  would  be 
employed  is  not  merely  a  power  with  which  we  are  not 
at  war ;  it  is  a  power  with  which  we  recently  had  a 
treaty  of  friendly  connection,  which  they  religiously 
observed ;  —  what  is  more,  that  power  consists,  in 
part,  of  a  number  of  individuals  to  whom*  we  had 
promised  their  liberty.  We  marched  them  over  to 
Toussaint,  and  perhaps  in  the  peace,  some  stipulation 
should  have  been  made  for  their  enjoying  the  privileges 
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which  we  had  promised  them.  But  not  merely  to  leave 
this  undone,  but  to  join  in  abetting  their  destruction  by 
means  the  most  faithless  and  cruel  which  the  French 
revolution,  so  fertile  in  perfidy  and  cruelty,  ever  em- 
ployed in  its  very  worst  times,  and  through  its  very 
worst  agent,  is  surely  a  degree  of  baseness  which  even 
those  whose  moral  nerves  are  hardened  to  such  a  temper 
as  to  enable  them  without  remorse  to  defend  the  slave- 
trade,  can  scarcely  justify. 

For  the  policy  of  the  measure,  I  have  no  time  for  fur- 
ther discussion,  nor,  in  writing  to  you,  can  it  be  necessary. 
I  will  only  say,  that  judging  on  principles  the  most  dryly 
selfish,  what  more  or  better  could  we  desire  than  to  see 
Buonaparte  gradually  wearing  away  his  strength,  disgust- 
ing his  army,  &c,  on  the  one  hand,  while  the  free  blacks 
of  St.  Domingo  are  gradually  wearing  away  on  the  other, 
to  the  great  delight  of  our  eaters  of  turtle  ?  But  if,  by  our 
means,  Buonaparte  is  enabled  to  send  over  so  many  troops 
at  once  as  to  carry  his  purpose,  both  his  army  and  that 
of  his  opponents  will  be  reserved  for  future  service  ;  and 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this  service  will  be  the  attack 
of  our  colonial  possessions  ?  Let  me  beg  you  to  consider 
this  well,  my  dear  Pitt,  and  to  write  to  Addington 
about  it.  I  do  not  like  to  talk  with  him  on  it,  though 
I  did  yesterday,  conceiving  it  was  only  due  to  him 
to  let  him  know  how  I  felt,  and,  indeed,  to  ask  if 
government  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  our  merchants  would  not  engage  in  such 
a  transaction  without  some  hint  that  the  service  would 
not  be  disagreeable  to  administration.  I  must  say  I  feel 
most  strongly  on  this  subject,  and  if  you  will  support  me, 
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there  is  no  consideration  on  earth  which  shall  prevent 
my  proceeding,  if  necessary,  by  impeachment  against 
those  who  may  be  concerned  in  it  (if  I  find  that  the  law 
of  nations  is  as  I  suppose) ;  at  all  events,  unless  govern- 
ment will  prevent  the  transaction  from  going  forward, 
which  a  word  from  them  would  stop,  I  am  resolved 
to  bring  it  before  the  House.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
to  you  for  a  line.  I  scarce  need  say  that  I  abhor,  from 
my  inmost  soul,  the  idea  of  cultivating  Buonaparte's 
friendship,  and  the  continuance  of  peace,  by  lending 
ourselves  to  his  abominable  projects.  Once  more,  let 
me  beg  you  to  let  me  have  a  line,  and  mention  when  you 
mean  to  be  in  town. 

I  am  ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

My  direction  is  either  London  or  Clapham  Common. 


RT.  HON  W.  PITT  TO  W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 
[Docketted,  "  Pri.  — Our  helping  French,  &c."] 

Walmer  Castle,  February  10,  1803. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

I  should  have  written  to  you  sooner,  but  a  slight 
bilious  attack  which  has  confined  me  three  or  four  days, 
made  me  unable  to  judge  when  I  should  move  to  town. 
I  am  now  almost  entirely  recovered,  and  shall  probably 
set  out  the  beginning  of  the  next  week.    As  soon  as  I 
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arrive,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  talk  over  with  you  all  the 
questions  which  arise  out  of  the  horrid  scenes  at  St. 
Domingo.  There  is,  unhappily,  no  termination  of  the 
contest  to  which  one  can  look  without  dread,  and  there- 
fore no  system  of  conduct  which  can  be  pursued  with 
entire  satisfaction ;  but,  certainly,  to  aid  the  French  in 
their  present  measures  is  as  contrary  to  all  general  ideas 
of  policy,  as  it  is  revolting  to  our  feelings ;  and  I  think 
there  must  be  some  legal  mode  of  preventing  British 
merchants  from  being  concerned  in  such  a  transaction. 
But  there  are  such  strange  feelings  and  prejudices  on  all 
subjects  which  are  in  any  degree  connected  with  the 
slave-trade,  that  great  difficulties  may  arise  in  the  way 
of  any  measure  that  can  be  proposed  to  parliament  on 
the  subject.  This,  however,  I  shall  be  very  desirous  of 
discussing  with  you. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  am  sure  no  possible  good  can  be 
done  by  my  writing  to  Addington, 

Ever  affectitriiately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


JOSEPH  H  ARDCASTLE,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

[Docketted,  "  Hardcastle.  —  General  disposition  to  charter  ships  to 
French  for  St.  Domingo.    Alas!  "] 

Old  Swan  Stairs,  February  21.  1803. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  informed  that  the  probability  of  a  demand 
for  shipping  on  French  account  is  the  subject  of  general 
conversation  among  ship-owners,  and  that  the  prevailing 
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opinion  among  them  is,  that  it  is  no  violation  of  any 
existing  law  to  enter  into  such  engagements  ;  and  as  the 
terms  given  by  the  agents  of  the  French  are  far  more 
advantageous  than  can  be  obtained  in  our  West  Indian 
trade,  there  seems  a  general  disposition  to  charter  their 
ships  in  what  is  called  the  French  West  India  trade ; 
that  is,  to  carry  out  stores,  or  probably  troops,  as  may  be 
required  when  they  get  to  a  French  port,  and  bring 
home  produce. 

You  are  the  best  judge  whether  this  information  ad- 
mits of  any  useful  application. 

I  am,  with  sincere  respect, 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Hardcastle. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  THOMAS  BABINGTON,  ESQ. 

London,  March  4,  1803. 

My  dear  Tom, 

1  am  writing  to  you  without  the  loss  of  a  moment, 
because  Macaulay  told  me  to-day  that  a  ship  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing  to  Madeira.  The  gentleman  at  Madeira, 
of  whom  you  speak,  is  constitutionally  shy  in  the  extreme, 
but  I  can  also  conceive  a  certain  dread  of  you  as  over 
religious.    You  will,  however,  I  am  sure,  conduct  your- 
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self  towards  him  so  as  to  moderate  his  prejudices;  and 
who  knows  but  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  in  something  by  and  by  which  may  tend  to  his 
eternal  benefit?  I  remember  hearing  that  Governor 
Johnstone,  meeting  Lady  Huntingdon  at  Cheltenham, 
expected  her  to  open  on  him  directly  with  a  religious 
battery  —  at  a  second  meeting,  the  same.  She  behaved 
with  great  politeness  and  propriety,  but  did  not  bring- 
forward  her  religion ;  this  piqued  him,  and  it  went  on, 
till  after  a  while  he  was  very  earnest  with  her  to  explain 
to  him  fully  all  her  sentiments.  This  of  course  she  did, 
he  listening  with  the  most  serious  attention  to  what  he 
would  probably  have  heard  with  coldness  or  contempt, 
if  she  had  bolted  it  out  to  him  prematurely  and  unseason- 
ably. Not  that  I  suspect  you  of  thus  brusquing  matters. 
It  is  rather  my  own  fault  where,  which  is  too  often  the 
case,  I  am  not  too  negligent  about  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  my  friends.  But  the  story  came  into  my  head,  and 
so  I  tell  it. 

A  word  on  my  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  I 
believe,  from  what  you  say,  that  you  would  have  quite 
agreed  with  me,  for  1  did  not  push  my  doctrine  at  all 
to  extremes.  I  only  urged,  that  both  reason,  his- 
tory, and  recent  experience,  concurred  in  inculcating 
on  us  the  duty  of  being  very  cautious  indeed  in  our 
engagements  to  foreign  powers ;  that  we  were  too  little 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  our  insular  situa- 
tion, and  of  the  peculiar  blessing  of  being  naturally 
armed  with  the  instrument  of  a  naval  rather  than  a 
military  force;  that  we  scarcely  ever  ought  to  engage 
in  continental  quarrels  as  principals ;  and  that  we  should 
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ever  be  on  our  guard  against  being  drawn  into  continu- 
ing too  long  a  war,  which,  in  its  origin,  might  be  just  and 
necessary.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  history,  in  which 
I  was  clearly  right ;  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  expressly 
told  me  he  did  not  mean  that  I  had  affirmed  the  posi- 
tions he  combated. 

I  think  you  would  have  entirely  agreed  with  me  also 
in  all  I  said  in  favour  of  our  adhering  to  the  same 
principles  of  policy  which  had  prompted  us  to  conclude 
the  late  peace;  of  the  undesirableness  of  war,  and  of 
the  true  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  her  present  cir- 
cumstances. Alas  !  I  think  I  see  "  bella,  horrida  bella" 
in  prospect,  and  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  state  of  the  French  expedition  in 
St.  Domingo,  and  the  bar  which  war  might  oppose  to  Buo- 
naparte's sending  over  fresh  reinforcements.  Hearing  on 
every  side  remonstrances  which  have  a  warlike  aspect, 
it  forces  itself  on  my  mind,  that  we  have  shown  ourselves 
an  ungrateful,  profane  people,  and  I  fear  God  will  have 
a  controversy  with  us,  and  is  about  to  make  us  suffer  a 
part  (but  how  heavy  a  load  may  that  part  imply)  of  the 
punishment  we  have  justly  merited  at  His  hands.  Alas  ! 
alas  !  my  heart  sinks  within  me  when  I  look  forward  to 
the  idea  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  But  may  a  gracious 
God  give  us  strength  to  bear  whatever  He  may  impose  on 
us.  I  Wv,ald  humbly  cultivate  that  peace  which  may 
keep  my  heart,  and  fill  it  with  love,  and  confidence,  and 
submission.  My  dear  Babington,  I  could  run  on  for 
hours,  but  I  must  stop.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend;  may 
the  best  blessings  be  the  portion  of  you  and  yours  !  O, 
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my  dear  friend,  how  little  will  all  worldly  things  appear 
when  we  get  into  the  eternal  world  ! 

Kindest  remembrances, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

P.S.  But  how  shall  I  tell  you,  that  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  French  government  have  actually  engaged  some 
English  ships  to  carry  over  troops  and  stores  to  St. 
Domingo  —  whether  to  serve  also  as  stiflers  or  drowners 
I  know  not? 


WILLIAM  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNCASTER, 

London,  March  22,  1803. 

My  dear  Muncaster, 

I  am  sure  if  you  had  known  the  state  of  my  res 
domestical  you  would  have  been  deeply  interested  for  us. 
I  really  forget  whether  or  not  I  have  written  to  you 
since  the  illness  of  our  dear  little  girl ;  she  has  been  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  was  twice  thought  to  be  actually  gone. 
But,  I  thank  God,  she  has  been  spared  to  us  ;  and  though 
you  would  scarcely  recognise  your  old  merry  little  friend 
under  the  pale  and  sober  countenance  she  now  wears, 
yet  I  trust  she  is  gradually  recovering.  Such  incidents 
are  highly  salutary,  however  painful.  I  can  feel  for  you, 
my  dear  Muncaster,  when  I  write  thus.  I  fear  my  letter 
may  cause  your  wound,  though  an  old  one,  to  open  and 
bleed  afresh. 
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I  thank  God  I  have  been  by  degrees  returning  to  my 
ordinary  state  of  health  and  strength,  though  at  this 
moment  I  am  reclined  on  a  sofa,  owing  to  an  accidental, 
and,  I  trust,  temporary  attack.  As  to  politics,  where 
shall  I  begin,  or  what  shall  I  say?  I  verily  believe 
Addington  to  be  a  man  of  good  understanding,  of  a 
generous  temper,  of  pure  intentions,  and  of  far  more 
religion  than  almost  any  of  our  public  men.  But 
there  is  a  sad  want  of  energy.  I  have  pointed  out  to 
him  many  and  grievous  abuses,  yet  they  are  not  recti- 
*fied.  Some  of  them  would  make  your  blood  boil. 
This  very  day,  to  my  surprise  and  concern,  I  heard  that 
a  set  of  men,  of  whose  shameful  misconduct  I  had  been 
informed  through  a  friend  of  yours  as  well  as  other 
channels,  instead  of  being  turned  out  with  disgrace,  as  I 
expected,  were  going  to  have  200/.  per  annum  added  to 
their  salaries.  Cobbett  is  a  foul-mouthed  fellow;  but 
there  is  too  much  foundation  for  his  charges  on  the  state 
of  the  navy,  dockyards,  &c.  Then  our  poor  black  clients. 
O  my  dear  Muncaster,  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  of  their 
wrongs,  and  of  the  insulting  compassion,  for  such  I  feel 
it,  which  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  suffer  them 
to  be  still  torn  from  their  country,  and  all  that  is  dear 
to  them,  and  to  undergo  all  the  abominations  of  that  de- 
tested system. 

You  have  heard  that  the  account  of  Buonaparte's 
language  and  demeanour  towards  Lord  Whitworth,  at 
his  wife's  drawing-room,  was  really  true.  His  hatred 
of  Great  Britain  knows  no  bounds;  and  I  fear,  from 
what  I  hear,  that  there  is  in  France  in  general  a  rooted 
hostility  to  this  country;  All  agree  in  this  who  have  had 
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an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  Yet  had  we  but  an  administration  who, 
by  a  truly  popular  course,  beginning  with  the  king  on 
the  throne,  would  call  forth  the  public  spirit  of  this  coun- 
try, humanly  speaking,  I  should  have  little  fear.  But — 
well,  don't  let  me  infect  you  with  my  gloom.  We  have 
deserved  to  be  chastised;  and  the  way  in  which  Providence 
commonly  punishes  nations  is  by  leaving  them  to  the 
effects  of  their  own  vices  and  follies.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Muncaster.  Kind  remembrances  to  Lady  Muncaster 
and  your  daughters.    Mrs.  W.  cordially  joins. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


DR.  PERCIVAL,  M.D.  TO  W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Manchester,  June  24,  1803. 

My  dear  Sir, 

By  the  particular  desire  of  Mr.  Brougham,  a 
young  advocate  now  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  a  very  inti- 
mate friend  of  my  son,  I  write  to  request  the  honour  of 
your  acceptance  of  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Colonial 
Policy  of  the  European  Powers,"  in  two  vols.  8vo.  He 
has  directed  his  booksellers,  Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees, 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  work ;  and  it  is  my  pleasing 
office  to  introduce  it  to  your  notice.  Mr.  B.  is  a  man  of 
extraordinary  talents  and  acquirements.  He  is  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Cumberland ;  but  his  father 
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having  married  a  niece  of  the  late  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
historian,  was  induced  to  settle  at  Edinburgh,  and  to 
educate  his  son  in  the  university  there.  Our  Royal 
Society  have  lately  elected  him  a  member  on  account 
of  several  communications,  which  display  a  profound 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics.  His  prevailing 
taste,  however,  is  for  polite  science.  And  I  trust  you 
will  find  in  the  volumes  which  I  have  announced  to 
you  great  accuracy  and  extent  of  research,  as  well  as 
acuteness  of  investigation.  You  will  be  gratified  in  ob- 
serving that  he  adopts  your  ideas  concerning  the  negro 
slave  system  ;  and  perhaps  will  be  astonished  —  at  least 
I  was  so  —  at  the  detection  of  many  gross  misrepresent- 
ations in  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Edwards. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  your  making  another  excursion 
to  Lancashire?  To  see  you  again  under  this  roof 
would  afford  the  most  cordial  satisfaction  to,  my  dear 
Sir, 

Your  affectionate  and  obliged 

Friend  and  Servant, 

Thos.  Percival. 


WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNCASTER. 

Broomfield,  July  4,  1803. 

My  dear  Mun caster, 

We  want  you  here  sadly.     There  is  a  melan- 
choly torpor,  partly  the  result,  I  hope,  of  a  sense  of 
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security,  but  partly,  also,  I  fear,  of  a  still  worse  sensa 
tion.  I  am  sure  you  would  concur  with  me  as  to  the 
steps  proper  to  have  been  pursued  :  they  should  have 
been  calculated  to  give  an  electric  shock  to  the  body 
politic ;  whereas  now,  six  weeks  after,  we  are  debating 
on  the  detail  of  the  proposition  made  by  ministers ;  and 
some  months,  I  fear,  will  elapse  before  the  army  of 
reserve  will  be  sufficiently  adroit  to  be  with  justice 
to  themselves  and  to  their  name  opposed  to  the 
veterans  of  France.  We  have  had  one  or  two  singular 
debates.  A  Col.  Crawford  has  given  us  some  military 
lectures. 

George  Hammond,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
dined  with  me  on  Saturday.  A  messenger  came  down 
to  him  in  the  afternoon,  who  was  just  arrived  from 
France.  He  had  seen  Buonaparte  at  Boulogne  on  Friday 
morning.  One  of  our  frigates  being  supposed  to  know 
he  was  there,  came  as  close  as  possible,  and  fired  into 
the  town,  too  far  off,  I  believe,  to  do  any  execution. 
Buonaparte  ordered  the  artillery  of  the  place  to  be  pointed 
against  her  ;  and  the  powder  being  bad,  and  the  discharge 
not  answering  his  wishes,  he  became  so  furious  as  to  tear 
off,  with  his  own  hands,  the  epaulettes  from  the  officer's 
shoulders. 

Well,  my  friend,  it  is  my  only  comfort  that  all  human 
affairs  are  in  higher  hands  than  ours ;  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.  Be  it  our  care  to  secure  this,  and 
then  we  may  exclaim,  in  the  triumphant  language  of  the 
Psalmist  (Psalm  xlvi.).    Farewell,  my  friend ;  I  wish  I 
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were  with  you  :  my  mouth  waters  to  think  of  your  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  shady  walks. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

Kindest  remembrances. 

I  will  give  you  a  toast,  —  «  The  Right  Honourable 
George  Tierney."  ! !  ! 


WM.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  ROBERT 
CHAMBERS,  ESQ. 

Broomfield,  July  11,  1803. 

My  dear  Sir, 

It  was  with  no  small  vexation,  that,  on  my  way  to 
church  yesterday  morning,  the  thought  suddenly  shot 
into  my  mind,  that  I  had  neglected  the  execution  of  my 
engagement  to  furnish  you  with  some  hints  for  your 
northern  tour. 

What  with  the  defence  of  the  country,  what  with  the 
tax  bills,  the  time  I  can  work  is  so  engrossed,  that  I 
should  feel  myself  scarcely  warranted  to  steal  away  from 
these  occupations  the  few  moments  necessary  for  writing 
to  you,  but  for  my  promise.  I  hope  this  will  find  you 
before  you  quit  Derbyshire,  in  which  case  I  recommend 
your  proceeding  to  Sheffield,  and  seeing  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  place.  I  will  enclose  a  note  to  a  gentleman 
in  business  there,  who  will  show  you  the  lions  of  the 
place  ;  thence  through  Rotherham,  where  you  should  see 
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the  iron-works,  to  Barnsley  and  Wakefield,  seeing  by  the 
way  Lord  Strafford's  beautiful,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
magnificent  seats ;  thence  to  Leeds,  where  if  you  can  be 
on  Tuesday,  you  will  be  well  recompensed  by  seeing  the 
Cloth  Market.  If  you  can  spare  time,  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  go  to  Halifax,  and  see  a  beautiful  valley 
near  it,  Todinorden.  Lord  Hare  wood's  seat,  a  little 
north  of  Leeds3  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  grounds  exquisitely  beautiful  ;  thence  to  Ripon,  see 
Studley  and  Hackfall,  and  through  Masham,  Middle- 
ham,  Askrigg  to  Sedbergh,  and  Kendal.  In  Wensley 
Dale,  soon  after  Middleham,  is  the  beautiful  waterfall 
Aysgarth  Force,  and  two  or  three  extraordinary  water- 
falls, especially  Hardraw  Scar,  five  miles  on  your  way 
from  Askrigg  towards  Sedbergh.  You  will  here  see  a 
peculiar  sort  of  country  and  of  inhabitants  —  multitudes 
of  small  yeomen.  From  Kendal  either  to  Fellfoot,  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  see  the  whole  of  Windermere,  or  to 
Bowness,  if  half  will  satisfy  you.  I  advise  you  to  fix 
your  Windermere  head-quarters  either  at  Low  Wood  or 
Bowness  ;  not  Ambleside  for  convenience  ;  but,  perhaps, 
Miss  Pritchard's  hospitality  and  agreeable  manners  will 
offer  you  (and  make  you  gladly  accept  the  offer)  a  resi- 
dence in  her  most  delicious  habitation.  It  is  an  earthly 
paradise. 

From  Windermere,  cross  the  mountain  Kirkstone 
into  Patterdale,  and  the  whole  length  of  Ullswater. 
There,  my  friend  Mr.  Clarkson  will,  I  am  sure,  point 
out  to  you  any  beauties  in  his  neighbourhood,  which 
a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  scenes  around  may  have 
brought  to  his  knowledge.    Nine  miles  from  Penrith  is 
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Nunnery,  a  place  seldom  seen,  but  the  sweetest  in  its 
way  in  England.  A  sort  of  pocket  edition  of  scenery, 
which  you  usually  find  only  in  the  majesty  of  gigantic 
proportions  —  thence  to  Keswick,  where  you  must  stay 
two  or  three  days,  and  especially  take  a  round  through 
Borrovvdale  and  Buttermere,  and  Crummock  Water, 
and  through  Newland's  Vale;  also,  you  must  go  the 
whole  road  from  Keswick  to  Ambleside ;  it  is  the  most 
delightful  ride  in  England.  If  you  are  a  mountaineer, 
cross  Hard  Knot  and  Wrynose  to  Lord  Muncaster's, 
wrho,  from  what  I  will  immediately  write  to  him,  will  re- 
ceive you  with  his  characteristic  hospitality ;  and  from 
Muncaster,  if  you  really  have  a  mind  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  country,  go  by  Wastdale,  and  over  the  Styehead 
into  Borrowdale,  and  thence  to  Keswick  again  ;  it  is  the 
very  delicia2  of  mountain  scenery.  If  you  prefer  a  dif- 
ferent order,  you  may  reverse  the  arrangement,  but  do 
not  omit  seeing  these  lovely  scenes  :  I  have  myself  ex- 
plored them  all.  If  you  do  not  go  into  Scotland,  I 
would  advise  you  to  go  by  Appleby  and  Greta  Bridge, 
(visit  Morritt,  to  whom  I  will  give  you,  if  you  tell  me 
you  will  pass  by  him,  a  few  lines,)  and  the  banks  of  the 
Tees  to  Durham,  and  thence  to  Newcastle.  Cocken  is 
between  Durham  and  Newcastle,  a  romantic  place,  rival- 
ling Hackfall,  as  I  have  been  told.  The  military  road 
from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle  is  the  most  dreary,  comfort- 
less length  of  fifty  miles  (at  least  was  twenty-five  years 
ago)  I  ever  remember.  I  will  enclose  a  note,  which  on 
showing  to  certain  persons  in  certain  places,  will  obtain 
for  you  civilities ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  men 
of  business  have  not  much  time  to  spare  for  social  inter- 
course. 
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While  engaged  in  writing  to  you,  I  have  been  trans- 
ported in  idea  to  the  lovely  scenes  I  have  been  naming, 
but  how  lively  a  contrast  is  my  present  actual  situation  ! 
I  am  toiling  during  the  day,  in  a  hot,  dusty,  tumultuous 
city  ;  and  for  the  secure  tranquillity  of  the  peaceful  vales 
of  Westmoreland  —  busy  preparations,  but  too  tardy,  I 
fear,  for  the  reception  of  our  inveterate  enemy.  All  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  matter  are  alarmed,  I  find,  in 
proportion  to  their  knowledge.  We  certainly  are  not 
prepared  for  an  invasion,  and  our  people  scarcely  seem 
aware  of  the  exertion  which  the  crisis  requires.  I 
hope  you  will  endeavour,  wherever  you  go,  to  make 
people  acquainted  with  their  real  danger,  and  with  the 
necessity  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts.  If  our  zeal  in 
defending  our  country  were  but  half  as  great  as  that  of 
the  enemy  in  attacking  it,  humanly  speaking  there  would 
be  no  room  for  fear ;  but  I  often  dread  lest  God  should 
employ  Buonaparte  as  His  scourge  for  the  punishment  of 
an  ungrateful  and  dissipated  people,  who,  blessed  with 
unequal  privileges,  are  too  little  regardful  of  Him  who 
bestows  them.  I  must  economise  my  paper  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  ounce.  I  heartily  wish  you  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  am, 

My  dear  Sir, 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  WM.  HEY,  ESQ.  LEEDS. 

Broomfield,  July  13,  1803. 

My  dear  Sir, 

There  is  no  levee  to-day,  but  my  colleague  and 
I  will  present  your  address  as  soon  as  we  are  able.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  spirit  of  the  people  beginning  to  rise. 
Though  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  war  was  en- 
gaged in  by  our  administration  most  unnecessarily  and 
unwisely;  yet,  now  that  we  are  engaged  in  it,  every 
effort  must  be  used.    The  most  enlightened  and  expe- 
rienced in  naval  and  military  matters  in  this  part  of  the 
world  are  most  alarmed;  and  we  all  (I  mean  mankind 
in  general,  and  especially  my  own  circle  of  friends)  be- 
lieve that  government  have  been  sadly  dilatory.  How 
many  weeks  have  elapsed  since  they,  who  chose  their 
own  time,  began  the  war,  yet  we  have  only  just  passed 
the  bill  which  is  to  provide  an  army  to  defend  us.  I 
fear  we  have  scarce  20,000  effective  infantry  in  all  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  measure  which  is  to  call  forth  the  irre- 
gular force,  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  country,  is  not  yet 
brought  forward.    I  sometimes  fear  lest  it  should  be  the 
will  of  God  to  punish  our  forgetfulness  and  ingratitude 
by  the  instrumentality  of  His  scourge,  Buonaparte,  and 
that,  for  this  end,  as  He  commonly  executes  His  pur- 
poses by  natural  means,  He  has  infatuated  our  counsels, 
and  infused  a  fatal  torpor  into  our  political  body  ;  yet  I 
think,  the  greatly  increased  proportion  of  truly  religious 
young  men  who  are  coming  forward  are  a  token  for 
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good ;  a  sign  that  though  we  may  be  scourged,  we  shall 
not  be  finally  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  our  enemies. 

Whatever  I  think  of  the  grounds  of  the  war,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  preparations  have  been  hitherto  made 
for  it,  you  will  not  doubt  of  my  being  careful  not  to  say 
any  thing  publicly  which  may  tend  to  damp  the  ardour 
or  repress  the  efforts  of  my  countrymen.  I  wish  to  assist 
in  the  only  way  wherein  I  can  be  useful,  in  rousing 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  exertion, 
and  to  a  conviction  of  its  being  alike  the  duty  and  the 
interest  of  every  member  of  the  community,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  to  devote  his  utmost  energies  to 
the  public  service.  I  have  been  considering  where  and 
how  I  can  be  most  useful.  In  acting  as  a  soldier  in  any 
capacity,  or  in  any  department  of  active  exertion,  I 
should  be  worse  than  useless.  My  wretched  perform- 
ances would  not  only  disgrace  my  own  character,  and 
prevent  my  doing  good  in  any  other  way,  but  would 
dispirit  others,  and  damp  their  ardour.  I  cannot  ride  a 
mile;  I  cannot,  most  days,  walk  half  an  one,  without 
bringing  on  an  attack  of  illness;  and  exposure  to  the 
rain  for  three  minutes  would  infallibly  send  me  to  bed 
in  a  fever.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  yet  am  placed 
in  an  important  public  station,  and  when  parliament 
has  risen,  it  occurs  to  me  sometimes,  that  I  might  possi- 
bly be  of  some  use  in  Yorkshire  in  stirring  up  the  spirit 
and  correcting  the  erroneous  conceptions  of  my  country- 
men. I  might  probably  be  able,  if  it  were  proper,  to 
hire  a  house  for  my  wife  and  children,  and  making  that 
my  head  quarters,  might  visit  several  different  parts  of 
the  country,  as  circumstances  might  require ;  yet,  when 
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I  consider  my  weakly  frame,  and  that  any  fatigue  (what 
no  one  in  health  would  esteem  such)  quite  disables  me, 
I  am  led  to  believe  that,  during  the  recess,  it  would  be 
more  proper  for  me  to  remain  in  quiet,  attending  to  my 
health  and  my  family,  and  also  using  my  pen  in  support 
of  the  common  cause.  Do  be  so  kind  as  to  weigh  this 
question  well,  and  to  give  me  your  honest  counsel.  You 
will  consider  it  as  a  Christian,  and  I  therefore  put  it  to 
you  with  the  more  satisfaction,  and  shall  receive  your 
advice  with  the  more  deference. 

Alas  !  my  dear  sir,  these  are  times  when  the  father 
and  the  husband  must  feel  alarmed  when  he  places  be- 
fore him  the  possible  evils  to  which  his  wife  and  children 
may  be  exposed.  Did  you  ever  see  Denon's  travels  ? 
they  exhibit  a  faint  sketch  of  the  treatment  we  might 
reasonably  expect  if  the  French  should  invade  our 
peaceful  dwellings.  But  what  an  unspeakable  comfort 
is  it  to  reflect  that  all  events  are  under  the  guidance  of 
our  all-merciful  Father  and  Redeemer,  and  that  He  has 
promised  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God  ;  yet  my  nature,  I  own,  not  formed  for 
these  turbulent  scenes,  turns  in  idea  to  that  more  tran- 
quil situation  wherein  one  might  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
domestic  comfort  and  religious  retirement.  Pray  for 
me,  my  dear  sir.  All  who  fear  God  ought  now  to  set 
apart  a  time  for  prayer  for  their  country.  I  have  been 
sadly  pressed  for  time,  and  must  break  off. 

Yours,  ever  affectionatelv, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 
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W.  WTLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNCASTER. 

Broomfield,  July  23,  1803. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  did  not  get  my  letters  to-day  till  it  was  so  late 
that  I  could  scarcely  read,  much  less  answer,  them  before 
the  departure  of  the  post.  It  is  striking;  but  my  own 
thoughts  had  been  led  to  flow  in  the  same  channel  as 
yours,  though  not  with  so  strong  a  current,  by  my  having 
heard  accidentally  from  a  foreign  merchant,  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  conquest  of  Hanover  the  French  were 
bringing  thither  40,000  new  troops.  I  mentioned  it  to 
Addington.  As  you  truly  say,  what  a  dreadful  respon- 
sibility is,  perhaps,  storing  up  for  him. 

You  would  have  been  enraptured  with  Pitt's  speech 
last  night :  so  much  good  sense,  so  much  spirit,  tempered 
with  so  much  judgment,  and,  I  believe  I  may  truly  say, 
so  much  military  talent;  contriving  at  once  to  rouse  ani- 
mation and  inspire  caution,  to  infuse  the  heroic  spirit,  and 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  every  rational  precaution.  And 
the  best  of  it  was,  its  being  pretty  evident,  from  the  way 
in  which  it  carried  along  the  sense  of  parliament,  that 
the  advice  must  be  followed.  I  am  called  away.  If  I 
can  I  will  resume  the  pen  ;  if  not,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
say  that  I  will  make  another  effort  to  impress  Addington 
with  the  idea  you  suggest.  They  have  drawn  away  all 
the  troops  from  Yorkshire  for  the  defence  of  London, 
and  I  fear  the  sea-guard  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
Farewell  !  —  kind  remembrances. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBEIlFORCE. 
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W.  BURGH,  ESQ.  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

York,  August  8,  1803. 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

Is  administration  gone  stark  staring  mad  that 
they  recall  the  bill  for  arming  the  nation,  and  suspend 
the  execution  of  it  in  its  present  well  understood  state  ? 
Do  they  mean  only  to  distract  the  people,  and  make 
them  not  come  forward  ?  Is  not  the  torpor  which  their 
own  somnolency  is  so  calculated  to  infuse  sufficient  for 
them,  without  rendering  it  a  general  doubt  what  each 
man  ought  to  do  ? 

As  common  newspaper  reports  and  conjectures  are 
not  now  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  anxiety  incident  to  the 
time,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  any  information  you 
may  be  kind  enough  to  impart.  We  stand  upon  an 
edge,  and  every  atom  that  tends  to  maintain  or  overturn 
our  balance  is  important.  In  Ireland  I  trust  the 
awakened  vigilance  of  government  will  tend  to  the  re- 
storation of  tranquillity,  and,  if  our  fleet  be  attended  to, 
I  should  even  hope  to  its  continuance ;  but  if  we  sur- 
render the  sea  to  Spain  and  her  necessitated  tricks  and 
hypocrisy,  and  at  the  same  time  submit  to  the  insults  of 
France  at  Gibraltar,  nay,  yield  the  benefit  of  that  fortress 
to  our  enemies,  and  leave  the  Gut  to  their  superior  force, 
we  may  then  take  leave  of  even  the  means  of  defence, 
and  at  once  submit  to  the  fortune  of  the  First  Consul. 
The  public  is  more  frighted  by  the  Cockpit  than  the 
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Tuilleries.  Every  happiness  attend  you  and  yours. 
My  hand-writing  will  evince  my  haste. 

My  dear  W., 
I  am  ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Burgh. 


BISHOP  PORTEUS  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Fulham,  August  10,  1803. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  very  sincerely  lament  with  you  that  no  fast-day 
has  yet  been  appointed.  Before  I  left  London  to  go  into 
the  north  I  mentioned  it  to  the  Archbishop,  and  understood 
from  him  that  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  it  without 
delay.  What  has  occasioned  the  delay  I  know  not,  as 
I  am  but  just  returned  from  the  north,  and,  indeed,  am 
never  consulted  in  matters  of  this  nature,  which  are  ex- 
clusively under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop. 

The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is,  that  our  fast- 
days  have,  I  think,  been  always  in  the  winter,  generally 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  the  town  is  full, 
and  when  both  houses  of  parliament  can  attend  divine 
service  at  the  Abbey  and  St.  Margaret's,  which  in  the 
recess  they  cannot  do.  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  a 
single  instance  of  a  fast-day  when  the  Houses  were  not 
sitting.  It  might,  therefore,  be  thought  more  consonant 
to  ancient  usage  to  wait  till  the  parliament  met  in  the 
winter,  and  in  the  mean  while,  a  prayer,  composed  for 
the  purpose,  is  now  actually  read  every  Sunday,  besides 
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the~usual  one  in  time  of  war  and  tumults.  Whether  I 
am  right  in  this  conjecture  I  know  not;  but  at  all 
events,  I  shall  write  to  the  Archbishop  on  the  subject, 
and  request  him  to  take  the  matter  into  immediate  con- 
sideration. He  is,  I  believe,  at  present  at  Tunbridge 
Wells.  The  order  must  come  from  the  privy  council, 
but  is  first  mentioned  to  the  king  by  the  archbishop. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

B.  London. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  CAPTAIN   . 

Sandleford,  near  Newbury,  August  31,  1803. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  very  lately  received  from  you  a  letter, 
dated  Cork,  and  am  much  affected  with  the  account  you 
give  of  the  lower  Irish.  The  state  in  which  Ireland  has 
been  suffered  to  remain  for  above  a  century  is  in  my 
mind  most  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  this  country. 
We  found  them  barbarous,  enslaved  by  gross  super- 
stition, and  attached  to  the  enemies  of  our  crown  and 
kingdom,  and  yet  no  efforts  have  been  used  to  convert, 
civilise,  instruct,  and  attach  them.  Above  all,  the  non- 
residence  of  the  clergy  till,  1  believe,  of  late,  when  I 
hope  it  has  been  amended,  has  been  such,  that  there 
have  been  extensive  districts  of  country  without  a  resident 
minister.    I  am  happy,  however,  to  hear  that  there  are 
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now  in  the  church  in  Ireland  many  truly  active,  pious, 
zealous  ministers. 

My  dear  sir,  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  on  naval  sub- 
jects: I  hope  that  you  will  carefully  observe  all  that  passes. 
Great  as  are  the  services  which  you  may  render  to  your 
country  by  defending  her  against  her  foreign  enemies,  yet 
if  you  can  be  instrumental  in  effecting  such  an  improve- 
ment of  our  naval  system  as  shall  gain  the  affections  of 
our  seamen,  and,  perhaps,  permanently  improve  their 
character  and  increase  their  happiness  by  rendering 
them  more  domestic,  you  will  render  a  service  far  greater, 
and  in  its  consequences  more  durable.  Any  man  the 
least  acquainted  with  human  nature  must  know,  that  to 
make  a  crew  orderly  and  obedient  you  ought  to  increase 
their  respect  for  the  captain,  and  try  to  enlarge  his  in- 
fluence and  confirm  his  authority.  Yet,  from  what  I 
hear  on  all  sides,  this  plain  principle  has  been  universally 
forgotten.  I  do  not  wonder  that  in  your  last  letter 
(which  by  the  way  I  have  just  received)  you  say  you 
have  a  long  winter  to  look  forward  to.  May  it  please 
God  to  bless  you,  and  to  enable  you  to  discharge  your 
arduous  duties  to  your  own  satisfaction,  and  to  the  benefit 
of  your  country. 

Your  life  on  shipboard  abounds  with  difficulties 
and  temptations ;  yet  I  have  often  thought,  that  when 
a  man  rises  in  the  navy  to  your  rank,  or  rather  so 
high  as  to  have  his  cabin  to  himself,  it  must  be  a  situ- 
ation far  less  unfavourable  in  a  religious  view  than 
many  others.  He  may  enjoy  a  good  deal  of  retire- 
ment. When  he  chooses  he  may  lock  his  door,  and 
commune  with  his  own  heart  in  his  chamber^  and  be 
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still.  Of  all  the  means  of  improvement  I  take  prayer 
to  be  by  far  the  most  effectual,  especially  when  it  is  ac- 
companied with  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  praying  over 
them.  God  has  promised  in  His  word  that  He  will  give 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  —  that  He  will 
give  them  wisdom  —  that  He  will  guide  them  in  the  way 
wherein  they  should  go  —  and  when,  relying  on  His 
fidelity,  we  fall  on  our  knees  before  Him,  and  pour  out 
our  hearts  in  prayer,  claiming  His  precious  promises 
made  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  assured  that 
He  is  more  ready  to  hear  us  than  we  are  to  pray  to 
Him. 

I  am  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  you  are  exposed  from 
vicious  companions ;  but  you  must  be  aware  of  this.  You 
will  of  course  pray  to  be  protected  from  it,  and  to  be 
preserved  safe  from  the  contagion  of  sin.  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  require  an  apology  for  a  mark  of  real  friendship 
which  I  am  going  to  show  you,  by  mentioning,  that 
when  you  were  last  with  me,  I  with  pain  observed  you 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  It  may  be  difficult  not 
to  be  tainted  with  this  practice,  so  prevalent,  I  fear,  both 
in  our  army  and  navy ;  yet  I  remember  Sir  Charles 
Middleton  told  me  he  was  able  to  repress  the  horrid 
practice  of  swearing  on  board  the  ship  he  commanded. 
I  should  have  told  you  of  this  at  the  time,  but  for  my 
not  having  a  favourable  opportunity.  O,  my  dear  sir, 
how  shall  we  in  the  next  world  feel  obliged  to  those 
who  in  this  may  have  promoted  our  spiritual  well-being, 
though  perhaps  at  the  time  we  were  not  fully  sensible  of 
the  value  of  the  service  which  was  rendered  us.  Good 
offices  of  this  kind  will  last  for  ever;  and  I  can  con- 
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ceive,  that  in  that  future  blessed  world  in  which,  I  doubt 
not,  friends  will  meet  and  know  each  other,  and  dwell 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  and  purest  happiness 
from  social  intercourse,  many  will  often  talk  to  each 
other  of  the  obligations  they  owe  to  those  who,  while  on 
earth,  were  instrumental  in  helping  them  forward  to 
heaven,  and  that  mutually  to  acknowledge  these,  under 
circumstances  which  will  make  them  feel  and  know  the 
degree  of  service  which  has  been  rendered,  will  often 
call  forth  the  affections,  and  warm  the  hearts  of  the 
purified  spirits  in  glory.  It  should  be  our  endeavour, 
while  we  continue  in  this  world,  to  become  more  and 
more  qualified  to  take  our  place  in  that  blessed  society. 
This  is  to  be  effected  by  our  obtaining  more  and  more 
of  the  sanctifying  influences  of  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  obtained  by  earnest,  frequent, 
and  persevering  prayer,  made  in  the  name  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  Intercessor,  and  by 
taking  great  care  not  to  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
tempt  Him  to  withdraw  from  us,  by  living  in  the  practice 
of  any  known  sin,  or  in  the  neglect  of  any  known  duty. 

Many  would  call  this  a  sermon  rather  than  a  letter;  but 
in  writing  to  you  I  pour  forth  my  thoughts  as  they  flow 
on  in  their  natural  course,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  would 
not  have  me  check  them.  Before  I  conclude,  let  me  ask 
if  I  can  send  you  any  books  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
you  for  your  own  perusal,  and  also  whether  it  might  do 
good  among  the  sailors  to  send  you  a  parcel  of  religious 
tracts,  &c,  mixing  the  entertaining  with  the  serious 
(like  our  excellent  friend  Mrs.  H.  More's),  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  them,  or  whether  you  want  Bibles  or 
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Testaments.  When  you  answer  this,  say,  also,  how  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  you  in  safety.  Farewell,  my 
dear  sir. 

I  am  always,  with  sincere  esteem  and  regard, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ,  TO  JAMES  STEPHEN,  ESQ. 

Bath  Easton,  September  4,  1803. 

My  dear  Stephen, 

My  morning  has  been  stolen  from  me  by  a  pros- 
ing visiter,  who  having  volunteered  his  services  about 
getting  us  a  house,  has  an  additional  claim  on  our  civi- 
litv,  but  who  has  the  faculty  of  being  very  long  winded 
— addicted  to  the  narrative,  historical,  &c.  Ask  my  sister 
about  a  certain  compilation  of  letters  from  Venice,  which 
used  to  be  a  subject  of  mirth  between  us,  and  she  will 
not  differ  much  from  me  in  her  account  of  the  writer, 
except  that  the  addition  of  19  years  to  his  age  has 
rendered  his  pace  in  talking  more  tardy,  without  being 
less  circuitous  or  for  a  less  duration. 

Kindest  remembrances. 

Ever  yours, 

W,  WlLBERFORCE. 
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W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  MUNCASTER. 

Near  Bath,  September  28,  1803. 

My  dear  Mun caster, 

I  know  too  well  the  friendly  interest  you  take  in 
all  that  concerns  me  and  mine,  not  to  be  sure  that  you 
are  desirous  of  learning  the  result  of  my  Bath  expedition, 
and  of  hearing  whether  the  waters,  together  with  a  life 
of  comparative  quiet,  have  healed  the  wounds  and  filled 
up  the  cracks  produced  by  so  long  a  winter  cruise  as 
our  last.  I  certainly  have  received  benefit  from  our 
residence  at  this  place  already ;  but  I  have  had  a  fresh 
attack  of  my  complaint,  which  forbids  my  reckoning  too 
much  on  any  supposed  amendment.  Fearfully  and 
wonderfully  are  we  made.  When  we  consider  the  curi- 
ous and  complicated  mechanism  of  our  bodily  structure, 
we  see  reason  rather  to  wonder  at  its  ever  continuing  to 
perform  its  proper  functions  at  all,  than  to  be  surprised 
at  its  being  often  out  of  order.  Have  you  read  Paley's 
Natural  Theology  ?  To  a  mind  already  pious,  it  will,  I 
hope,  be  serviceable,  by  multiplying  his  recollections  of  his 
Supreme  Benefactor,  by  accustoming  him  to  see  God  in 
every  part  of  his  curious  frame,  and  in  all  nature  around 
him.  But  the  view  of  the  divine  character  which  is 
there  exhibited  is  very  erroneous  and  very  mischievous. 
His  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  are  indeed  enforced 
by  many  new  proofs,  but  another  grand  attribute  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  He  is  represented  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  mean  His  justice  or  His  holiness,  is  entirely  over- 
looked or  neglected.    The  practical  consequences  of  this 
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error  are  most  pernicious  :  it  tends  to  flatter  men  into  a 
false  estimate  of  their  own  character,  of  the  claims  of  God 
on  them,  and  therefore  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  the 
Redeemer  and  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  How 
have  I  been  drawn  on?  I  think  you  will  see  the  train 
of  my  ideas. 

Letters  from  London  say  that  government  cannot 
persuade  themselves  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  on 
England,  but  that  Ireland  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
meditated  blow.  But  for  the  limitation  of  the  number 
of  volunteers  in  the  very  face  of  all  objections,  we  should 
ere  now  have  had  700,000  or  800,000  men  in  arms,  or  per- 
haps a  million.  Still  more,  the  military  spirit  which  would 
have  been  diffused  would  have  filled  the  ranks  of  the 
army  and  caused  it  to  overflow.  You  have  not  told  me 
whether  you  have  read  a  Cursory  View  of  Parties  by  a  near 
Observer.  A  most  abusive,  mischievous,  and  ill-judged 
pamphlet,  which  tries  to  divide  at  a  time  when  every 
honest  man  tries  to  heal  all  differences.  You  must  read 
it.  Kind  remembrances  to  Lady  Muncaster.  Since  I 
came  here  I  have  become  better  acquainted  than  ever 
before  with  my  little  ones.  You  will  understand  and 
smile  at  this.  Farewell !  Believe  me,  my  dear  Muncaster, 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 
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W.WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  ZACHARY  MACAULAY,  ESQ. 

Near  Bath,  September  30,  1803. 

My  dear  Sir, 

While  I  must  call  you  an  extravagant  fellow  for 
employing  the  coach  instead  of  the  waggon,  which  latter 
(the  flying  waggon,  as  it  is  humorously  termed)  is  but 
three  days  on  the  wing,  I  yet  am  bound  to  thank  you 
for  your  kind  attention  to  my  commission.*  It  is  ob- 
served by  some  writer,  that  there  is  in  every  man  a  cer- 
tain vein  or  thread  of  shabbiness,  which  will  sometimes 
show  itself  in  opposition  to  the  general  strain  of  the  cha- 
racter. Will  you  say,  that  I  furnish  an  illustration  of 
this  principle,  when  I  am  thus  jealous  of  coach-hire? 

Be  it  as  it  may,  the  odd  shillings  may  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  clogging  the  wheels  and  increasing  the 
load  of  the  mail-coach.  Call  it  feeling  for  the  horses,  and 
so  dignify  my  economy.  However,  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  require  any  apology.  I  am  interrupted,  and  must 
break  off. 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


*  Mr.  Macaulay's  commission  had  been  to  procure  for  him  "  a  copy  of 
the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  as  a  present  to  a  friend. 
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RALPH  CREYKE,  ESQ.  TO  WM.  "VVILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

[Docketted,  "  Ralph  Creyke,  Esq.  —  A  true  picture  of  an  English 
country  gentleman,  the  very  cement  of  our  society."  ] 

Marton,  November  22,  1803. 

My  dear  Sir, 

You  ask  me  how  we  go  on  in  our  part  of  the 
country  ?  I  answer,  very  well  as  to  professions  and  good 
intentions  ;  but  we  are  rather  slack  in  exertions.  The 
danger  seems  to  be  at  a  great  distance  from  this  shore  ; 
and  the  price  of  labour  in  this  thinly  inhabited  district 
is  so  very  high  that  a  moderate  subscription  will  not  in- 
duce men  to  give  up  their  time  and  prepare  themselves 
for  service.  Government  has  been  very  niggard  in  their 
allowances;  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that 
country  gentlemen,  upon  whose  loins  the  burden  of 
taxes  lies  most  heavily,  will  expend  much  money. 
They  really  have  it  not. 

At  one  time  our  spirit  was  brisk,  and  all  was  upon  the 
alert;  but  Lord  Hobart's  letter,  of  the  third  of  August 
I  think  it  was,  checked  many  gentlemen  who  had  made, 
or  intended  to  make,  offers  of  service,  and  government 
not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  arms  to  issue  checked 
the  ardour  of  those  who  had  engaged.  I  have  heard 
much  talk  of  the  advantages  of  a  pike,  but  the  firelock 
is  the  only  weapon  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
soldier.  There  are  a  great  many  pikes  in  store  at  Hull, 
but  I  rather  think  that  there  has  not  been  a  requisition 
for  any.  Only  half  the  number  of  arms  necessary  has 
been  issued,  and  in  many  instances  they  have  not  been 
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accompanied  by  accoutrements,  although  the  whole  has 
been  promised  some  time  ago ;  and  Lord  Carlisle,  in  a 
letter  to  me  this  morning,  says,  that  he  was  assured  that 
the  supplies  were  shipped  off  for  Hull  on  the  27th  of 
last  month. 

If  you  inquire  how  I  come  to  know  these  things,  I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  feel  myself  young 
again,  and  have  ventured  to  take  the  command  of 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  men,  called  the  Herford  and 
Derwent  Dale  Volunteers.  After  I  have  been  croaking 
about  the  expense  attending  the  service,  you  will  fear 
that  I  am  in  the  jaws  of  ruin ;  but  I  am  nobly  supported 
by  Mr.  Langley  and  Mr.  St.  Quintin,  who  clothe  the 
men  ;  and  my  neighbour  Mr.  Osbaldeston  is  lieutenant- 
colonel.  The  men  are  at  great  distances  from  each 
other.  They  extend  along  the  edge  of  the  Wolds, 
and  in  the  valley  between  Hunmanby,  and  almost  to 
Malton.  You  know  that  we  are  not  thickly  planted 
in  this  country.  Grimston  has  two  troops  of  cavalry 
in  Holderness,  and  Bethell  two  companies  of  infantry. 
At  Bridlington,  Colonel  Pitts  has  three  companies, 
one  of  which  is  artillery.  Then  we  make  up  the 
line  of  defence.  On  the  Wolds,  Sir  Mark  Sykes  has  six 
troops  of  cavalry.  Grimston  of  Neswick  has  two  com- 
panies in  the  neighbourhood  of  Driffield.  Denison  of 
Kilnwick  has  five  or  six  companies  at  Pocklington.  Mr. 
Maxwell  Constable  has  a  troop  of  cavalry  at  Evering- 
ham ;  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Escrick  has  six  or  seven 
companies  near  him.  You  must  know  the  force  at 
Beverley  and  Hull.    So  you  know  what  you  may  trust 
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in  if  you  make  your  friends  in  the  East  Riding  a  visit 
this  Christmas. 

You  will  find  me  busy  in  another  employment,  for  I 
am  lieutenant  of  this  division,  and  am  plagued  almost 
to  death  with  orders  about  beacons,  pioneers,  and 
waggons.  I  have  given  no  directions  about  driving  the 
country*  because  if  it  is  attempted,  the  loss  is  certain, 
and  the  attempt  may  begin  upon  a  false  alarm;  and 
in  this  country  it  is  impossible  to  starve  an  enemy. 
The  horses  shall  be  taken  care  of,  and  moved  away  with 
as  many  women  and  children  on  their  backs  as  they  can 
carry.  Added  to  this,  1  am  studying  the  Income  Act, 
and  am  preparing  to  perform  the  part  of  a  commissioner. 
We  mustered  the  company  of  performers  last  Saturday, 
and  make  our  debut  in  a  month's  time ;  but  I  fear  that 
the  piece  will  not  be  received  with  unbounded  applause; 
not  that  the  piece  is  badly  written  or  badly  got  up,  but 
the  critics  will  grumble.  You  may  attribute  this  dra- 
matic sentence  to  Mr.  Topham  having  been  one  of  the 
party. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  told  you  all  the  military  and  all 
the  civil  news  from  this  corner.  My  children  and  grand- 
children are  all  well,  and  I  am  well  myself;  and  I  dread 
nothing  in  this  contest,  if  our  enemy  will  venture  within 
reach.    The  expense  is  the  only  deadly  weapon. 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Wilberforce  and  your 
family,  and  every  good  wish, 

I  am  yours  most  truly, 

Ralph  Creyke. 

In  the  Christmas  recess  I  may  hope  to  hear  from  you. 
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W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR,  BART. 

London,  December  16,  1803. 

My  dear  Sir  John, 

You  will  of  course  suppose  that  quicquid  morta- 
liter  evenit.  I  must  say  I  have  given  you  reason  for 
such  a  surmise;  but  though  I  could  make  out  a  good 
defence  of  myself  against  the  charge  of  inattention  in 
not  sooner  answering  your  most  interesting  communi- 
cation, I  will  not  occupy  to  so  little  purpose  any  of 
your  time  and  my  own  ;  suffice  it  to  assure  you  that 
my  silence  has  in  no  degree  arisen  from  inattention. 

Your  inclosure  from  America  afforded  me  the  highest 
pleasure ;  certainly  a  very  different  notion  has  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  writer's  sentiments.  We  in  this 
island  are  sadly  neglectful  of  foreigners.  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  minister  would  act  wisely  in  employing 
some  competent  person  (and  such  an  one,  though  not 
the  product  of  every  market,  would  be  found  if  proper 
encouragement  were  held  out,  for  in  men  as  in  manu- 
factures the  supply  accommodates  itself  to  the  demand,) 
to  study  our  relations  and  points  of  contact  with  foreign 
countries,  their  leading  characteristics,  &c,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  proper  measures  and  expedients  for  conciliating 
or  otherwise  influencing,  as  the  case  might  require.  The 
ignorance  of  foreign  countries,  their  chief  men,  their 
opinions,  manners,  prejudices,  &c,  is  beyond  measure 
great;  and  would  be  astonishing  to  any  who,  not  having 
had  the  opportunity,  like  you  and  I,  of  personal  observ- 
ation, are  not  aware  that  nothing,  or  at  least  little  else, 
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is  attended  to,  but  that  which  is  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  parliament.  This  is  one  of  the  bad  effects 
of  our  most  excellent  constitution.  Your  correspond- 
ent's letter  led  me  into  this  train  of  thinking.  Our 
statesmen  would  do  well  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of 
America;  her  friendship  may  be  eminently  beneficial 
to  us. 

We  will  talk  about  Ireland  when  we  meet.  Such  an 
inquiry  as  that  which  you  suggest  would  supply  the 
only  sound  and  sure  grounds  for  future  measures.  But 
I  fear  the  general  prejudices  against  its  being  conducted 
by  parliamentary  commissioners  would  be  insuperable  ; 
but  if  so,  why  should  not  a  company  of  private  indivi- 
duals set  on  foot  the  investigation  ?  Would  it  be  im- 
practicable to  procure  such  a  statistical  account  of  Ire- 
land as  that  which  you  have  furnished  of  Scotland, 
superadding  certain  classes  of  topics  on  which  it  would 
be  necessary,  for  our  object,  to  obtain  information. 
How  strange  it  is,  yet  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  we 
know  the  state  of  Ireland  less  authentically  than  that  of 
almost  any  country  in  Europe.  I  was  assured  three 
years  ago  by  the  best  informed  man  in  Irish  affairs  that 
I  know,  that  A.  Young's  travels  were  even  now  the  best 
storehouses  of  Irish  information.  Do  turn  this  in  your 
mind.  You  have  shown  that  little  obstacles  do  not  stop 
you ;  you  cannot  take  a  course  where  your  labours  are 
more  called  for,  or  would  be  more  useful.  I  have  often 
thought  of  accompanying  any  other  measures  with  one 
founded  on  the  policy  of  three  of  the  greatest  characters 
of  English  history,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  William  III.    I  would  annually  apply  the  sum  of  a 
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million  sterling  to  the  office  of  settling  a  certain  number 
of  a  particular  description  of  the  Irish  in  Canada,  or 
some  other  country,  with  their  own  consent.  The  mere 
suggestion  of  this  kind  will  bring  before  you  the  train 
of  ideas  which  follows.  My  paper  admonishes  me  to 
conclude,  and  I  remain, 

My  dear  Sir  John, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

P.  S.  I  thought  I  might  mention  to  Mr.  Pitt  the 
contents  of  your  letter  from  America.  He  was  of  course 
much  pleased  with  it. 

We  are  all  in  high  spirits  from  Lord  Moira's  com- 
pliment to  your  Edinburgh  volunteers;  and  though  I 
suppose  somewhat  must  be  abated  in  consideration  of 
its  being  addressed  to  themselves,  whom  he  would  na- 
turally wish  to  animate,  yet  it  really  weighs  heavily 
even  in  a  hydrostatical  balance. 


DEAN  OF  CARLISLE  TO  W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ,. 

Queen's  College,  Epiphany,  1804. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  cannot  help  giving  you  a  line  upon  having 
received  yours  this  morning,  and  plainly  perceiving 
from  the  contents  that  you  must  have  had  a  deal  of 
concern  on  your  mind  again. 

Alas  !  alas  !  this  poor  dear  little  one,  that  looks  so 
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like  your  deceased  mother.  May  I  really  hope  the 
worst  is  over  !  It  is  the  most  affecting  thing  in  the 
world  to  see  a  child  one  loves  ill ;  and  1  find  it  impos- 
sible not  to  love  these  little  ones,  if  I  live  with  them 
and  see  their  pretty  ways  of  going  on.  Yet  what  a 
deal  of  art,  and  sometimes  not  of  amiable  art  do 
they  show  !  But  then  they  overpower  one  absolutely 
by  their  thousand  little  affectionate  tricks  and  looks. 
Depend  on  it  there  is  a  superintending  Providence  that 
peculiarly  guards  them. 

Edwards*  is,  indeed,  a  deep  hand.  There  is  a  world 
of  thinking  sometimes  in  a  few  pages.  I  studied  that 
book  on  affections  long  ago  with  very  great  care,  and 
wrote  a  few  notes  on  some  passages  where  I  thought 
him  not  so  clear  as  usual,  or  perhaps  where  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  him,  which  in  general  I  do  very  much. 
To  live  the  life  of  faith  is  the  thing  after  all ;  and  a 
hard  matter  it  is. 

My  poor  heart  is  fuller  than  anybody  knows  on 
earth.  I  am  sadly  dissatisfied  and  sadly  hampered  ;  I 
know  not  where  to  turn  or  what  to  say;  but  it  is  not 
from  want  but  from  abundance  of  matter.  I  have  been 
trying  plans  that  are  new  in  some  respects  to  me.  I 
mean  practical  plans.  What  will  be  the  result  I  know 
not.  I  am  not  without  hope ;  but  this  is  all  I  can  say. 
One  thing  I  can  add,  I  have  the  fullest  conviction  of  the 
way  ;  I  see  it  as  if  marked  with  a  sunbeam  —  blessed 
be  God  !  Moreover  I  find,  that  whenever  I  can  act  for 
even  a  short  time  in  any  measure  up  to  the  principles 
which  I  know  to  be  right,  I  succeed  so  far. 

*  Edwards  on  Religious  Affections. 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  secret  in  religion,  and  this  secret 
is  with  them  that  fear  Him. 

Every  doubt  about  knotty  points  vanishes  in  propor- 
tion as  I  have  a  disposition  to  be  active,  and  as  I  sup- 
port a  real  practical  life  of  faith. 

I  preached  on  Christmas-day  in  our  chapel,  and  got 
a  good  deal  of  cold. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Isaac  Milner. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  WILLIAM  GRAY,  ESQ. 

Broomfield,  January  9,  1804. 

My  dear  Sir, 

My  silence  has  really  not  arisen  from  my  being 
in  any  degree  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  your  letter, 
which,  from  the  account  which  it  gave  of  the  family 
you  mention,  would  of  itself  have  interested  me,  had 
I  not  been  before  disposed  to  feel  towards  them  the 
genuine  emotions  of  friendship.  I  rejoice  in  learning 
from  your  letter  that  they  are  making  a  progress  in  the 
best  direction.  Alas  !  my  dear  Sir,  how  difficult  is  it  to 
do  this  —  how  natural  to  us  are  declensions  —  how  la- 
borious, how  difficult  is  it  to  advance  or  even  to  keep 
our  station  !  It  is  the  discovery  of  this  by  painful  ex- 
perience which  tends  to  produce  in  us  a  deep  humility, 
a  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  and  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  our  Almighty  Saviour.    It  is  highly  gratify- 
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ing  to  see  an  undeniable  improvement  in  our  older 
friends  —  to  see  that  period  of  life  wherein  we  naturally 
begin  to  sicken  of  the  business  and  bustle  of  that  world, 
allotted  to  its  best  use,  the  preparing  for  that  future  state 
which  is  at  hand.  Yet  it  is  still  more  delightful  to  wit- 
ness the  manifest  marks  of  the  Divine  hand  in  those  who 
are  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  entering  perhaps  into 
life,  and  likely  to  serve  God  and  their  fellow-creatures 
with  the  full  unimpaired  vigour  of  their  faculties,  and  to 
devote  a  whole  life  to  his  service. 

We  may  indulge  this  pleasing  prospect  in  the  case  of 
several  young  men  who  are  now  entering  into  the  world, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  encouraging 
symptoms  in  the  case  of  our  body  politic,  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  give  us  such  highly  favoured  instruments, 
which  I  hope  we  may  justly  construe  into  an  assurance 
that  He  has  not  yet  cast  us  off  as  a  nation,  justly  as  we 
have  provoked  His  displeasure  by  our  past  ingratitude, 
and  profane  levity,  and  self-sufficiency. 

In  respect  to  the  particular  instance  in  which  our 
friends  wish  for  my  good  offices,  I  can  only  state  what  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  communicate  to  particular 
friends  since  I  have  held  my  parliamentary  situation, 
viz.,  that  my  principle  in  using  any  influence  I  may 
possess  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  is,  to 
exert  it  so  as,  in  my  judgment,  to  do  the  most  good  to 
the  souls  of  men.  This  is  a  short  way  of  putting  it,  but 
it  includes  all  the  rest.  I  am  bound  by  it  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  minister,  whoever  he  may  be,  whom  I  be- 
lieve likely  to  be  most  extensively  useful,  and  not  to 
suffer  the  temporal  interests  of  a  single  individual,  and 
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still  less  my  own  personal  affections,  to  be  weighed 
against  the  eternal  interests  of  many. 

These,  my  dear  Sir,  are  principles  of  conduct  of 
which  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  give  account  in  the 
hour  of  death  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  no  others 
will  then  stand  the  test.  They  have  often,  however,  been 
the  occasion  of  my  suffering  no  little  pain,  because  they 
have  compelled  me  to  refuse  the  requests  of  those  whom 
I  have  tenderly  loved  —  of  those  to  whom  I  have  felt 
myself  bound  by  the  ties  of  gratitude.  But  while  our 
friends  will  themselves  feel  the  force  of  these  principles, 
I  trust  they  need  not  oblige  me  to  dismiss  the  hope  of 
some  time  or  other  being  the  instrument  of  promoting 
their  wishes,  not  most  likely  by  obtaining  this  particular 
preferment,  but  possibly  some  other.  I  am  grieved, 
however,  to  state  that  I  find  very  strong  prejudices  in 
the  minds  of  the  generality  of  those  who  possess,  or  who 
are  likely  to  possess  the  great  ecclesiastical  patronage  of 
the  country ;  but  God  can  take  care  of  His  own  church, 
and  as  it  has  pleased  Him  of  late  to  raise  up  many  la- 
bourers, so  I  would  humbly  trust  that  He  will  provide 
for  them  admission  and  the  means  of  usefulness.  Let 
all  our  prayers  be  poured  out  for  this  with  increasing- 
earnestness.  It  is  painful  to  be  supposed  hostile  to  that 
church  we  most  tenderly  and  solicitously  love ;  but  such 
has  been  the  lot  of  better  men  than  ourselves,  of  those 
whose  love  has  burned  with  a  brighter  and  purer 
flame. 

I  must  finish  this  long  letter  which  I  have  been  forced 
to  write  by  snatches.    You  are  indebted  for  its  being 
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concluded  to-day  to  my  waiting  for  a  friend  with  whom 
I  have  business.  With  kind  regards  to  all  your  own 
household,  I  remain  always, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  HANNAH  MORE. 

Broomfield,  February  21,  1804. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Though  I  have  not  written  to  you,  you  have 
often  been  in  our  thoughts  and  mouths.  We  heard  with 
concern  of  your  having  suffered  much  pain  :  —  Baxter 
pathetically  exclaims,  "  After  all  I  must  say,  Ah,  this  vile 
body  !  "  It  is,  however,  an  unspeakable  consolation  un- 
der all  trials  of  every  sort  to  reflect,  that  they  do  not 
happen  by  chance,  nor  merely  from  the  effect  of  general 
laws  which,  in  their  gigantic  rotations,  crush  a  few  thou- 
sands more  or  less  of  the  insignificant  beings  who  chance 
to  be  under  them  :  such  a  way  of  talking  about  general 
laws  is  a  most  saddening  system,  and  of  an  atheistical 
complexion,  though  many  have  embraced  it  who  have 
been  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  atheism.  How 
much  more  healing  is  it  to  consider  that  all  which  befals 
is  specifically  and  individually  ordained  for  us  by  Him 
who  combines  infinite  goodness  with  Almighty  wisdom 
and  power,  who  afflicts  not  His  creatures  needlessly, 
much  less  those  who  fear  and  love  Him,  and  wait  on 
Him,  and  who  has  assured  us  that  all  shall  finally  work 
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together  for  our  good.  I  shall  not  apologize  for  pour- 
ing forth  to  you  all  this  common-place  stuff*.  In  truth 
it  is  these  common-place  positions  that  are  one's  daily 
bread  —  one's  support  and  comfort. 

How  we  are  again  and  again  reminded  and  awakened 
to  seriousness.  If  all  fails  of  its  purpose,  as  there  is  much 
cause  to  fear  it  will,  I  almost  tremble  for  the  issue.  Such 
formidable  preparations  without,  and  levity  and  presump  - 
tion, so  much  more  formidable  within,  make  me  fear  lest 
God  should  resolve  to  chastise  us  severely  by  that  scourge 
which  has  before  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  his  ven- 
geance. Have  you  seen  Hall's  sermon  ?  —  it  is  a  most 
powerful  composition. 

I  am  to  bring  on  again  the  question  of  Abolition,  and 
I  hear  the  West  Indians  themselves  begin  at  length  to 
be  alarmed,  and  —  confessedly,  from  considerations  of 
interest  —  mean  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of  the  Slave 
trade  for  five  years.  I  can,  of  course,  agree  to  no  such 
compromise,  but  I  shall  rejoice  in  Africa's  having  such 
a  breathing  time.  Entre  nous,  I  am  engaged  in  scrib- 
bling a  tract  to  be  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  before  the  question  comes  on. 
Alas  !  the  tales  of  horror,  which  once  caused  so  many 
tears  to  flow,  are  all  forgotten  !  I  am  grown  to  think 
that  sensibility  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  all  qualities. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  the  Royal  sympathy  —  it 
really  was  a  promising  trait.  Alas,  poor  king  !  —  yet 
I  do  believe,  that  never  monarch  was  more  sincerely 
regretted.  He  has  been  very  ill,  in  every  way,  but 
there  is  'every  reason  to  hope  he  is  recovering;  but 
surely  the  reasoning  powers  must  feel  the  effects  of 
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these  rude  conflicts.    Did  you  hear  of    *  *? 

Well,  my  friend,  let  us  pray  for  them,  and  be  thankful 
for  not  having  been  placed  in  so  dangerous  a  situation. 
I  will  inclose  the  half  of  a  50/.  bank  note  as  usual  for 
the  schools.  If  you  are  in  occasional  want  of  a  little 
more  at  present  I  could  supply  it,  which  I  tell  you 
frankly,  meaning,  of  course,  that  you  should  treat  me 
frankly.  I  well  know  how  considerate  you  are  for  me ; 
but,  somehow,  Providence  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
find  myself  better  off  in  this  world's  goods  than  I 
thought  I  was,  though  all  is  too  little  for  the  misery  that 
abounds.  Once  more,  may  God  preserve  and  comfort 
you,  and  prepare  you  for  all  the  chances  and  changes 
you  may  have  to  witness.  With  kind  remembrances,  in 
which  Mrs.  W.,  when  I  tell  her  I  am  writing,  will  most 
cordially  join,  to  all  the  ladies, 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Yours  ever, 

W.  WlLBER FORCE. 


LORD  M  UN  CASTE  It  TO  W.  WTLBERFORCE,  ESQ,. 

April  11,  1804. 
#  *  *  #  * 

My  last  letters  from  town  tell  me  that  Pitt  means 
to  come  forth  in  the  most  decisive  manner;  if  he  does 
so,  I  think  the  Treasury  bench  will  not  stand  the  second 
shaking,  or  very  little  more  will  make  it  sink  down;  and 
I  am  quite  alarmed  at  what  is  also  assured  me,  that  the 
king  is  really  not  much  better.    If  this  be  verily  so, 
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some  steps  should  be  taken  that  there  may  not  be  an  in- 
terruption to  the  activity  of  the  executive  government  in 
case  the  expected  attack  takes  place,  and  which  cannot 
now  be  delayed  I  should  conceive  many  days  even.  The 
Indian  wants  have  operated  differently  upon  my  mind 
and  feelings  from  what  I  conceive  they  have  done  upon 
all  in  garrison  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the 
shades  of  difference  between  what  is  acting  against  us  in 
Europe,  and  what  we  are  acting  against  the  native 
powers  in  Asia.  Alas,  alas  !  what  is  man  —  how  high, 
how  low  ;  how  rich,  how  poor  ;  how  abject,  how  august ; 
how  complicate,  how  wonderful ;  how  passing  wonder 
He  who  made  him  such  —  who  centered  in  our  make 
such  wide  extremes. 

Have  you  seen  the  correspondence  of  Col.  Wood  with 
Government  in  the  years  96  and  98.  It  does  not  put 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  in  a  happy  point  of  view  on 
account  of  any  great  statesman-like  qualities  among  those 
who  directed  things  at  that  period.  Apropos,  I  have 
lately  had  communicated  to  me,  and  from  excellent  au- 
thority, a  very  important  anecdote  respecting  Dundas  (tell 
me  when  I  have  mentioned  it  if  it  ever  reached  you),  that 
the  battle  of  Marengo  is  very  much  indeed  to  be  put  down 
to  Dundas's  extraordinary  partiality  for  the  late  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie;  for  he  gave  him  the  command  of  that 
force  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  Egypt.  To  do  this, 
he  superseded  Sir  C.  Stewart,  and  changed  the  object 
and  direction  of  that  force,  which  was  Genoa,  in  order 
to  relieve  Melas,  that  he  might  more  immediately  have 
met  the  first  consul  on  his  descending  from  the  defiles 
of  the  Alps,  when  he  might  have  attacked  him  with, 
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humanly  speaking,  certain  success ;  but  Dundas's  ma- 
noeuvre for  Abercrombie  lost  so  much  time,  that  the 
expedition  was  delayed  beyond  the  moment  when  it 
could  be  of  service,  and  Buonaparte  had  time  to  arrange 
himself  properly  before  Melas  could  leave  Genoa  and 
meet  him ;  and  upon  this  it  was,  that  that  force  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Egypt.  Sir  Charles  was  so  hurt  that 
he  sent  Dundas  his  letter  back  again  that  superseded 
him  in  the  command.  What  trifles  the  most  important 
matters  of  this  world  turn  upon  !  —  how  humbling  !  !  ! 
Adieu.    Our  best  regards. 

Ever,  ever  yours, 

Muncaster. 


REV.  JOHN  NEWTON  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

June  5,  1804. 

Though  I  can  scarcely  see  the  paper  before  me, 
I  must  attempt  to  express  my  thankfulness  to  the  Lord, 
and  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  you  for  the  success 
which  he  has  so  far  been  pleased  to  give  to  your  un- 
wearied endeavours  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
which  I  have  considered  as  a  millstone,  sufficient,  of 
itself  sufficient,  to  sink  such  an  enlightened  and  highly 
favoured  nation  as  ours  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

My  thoughts  upon  the  subject  have  long  been  gloomy, 
for  I  was  afraid  the  mistaken  prejudices  of  the  West- 
India  planters  wrould  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle; 
but  I  have  a  new  proof  now  of  what  I  always  professed 
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to  believe,  that  to  prayer,  faith,  and  patient  perseverance 
all  things  are  possible. 

Whether  I  who  am  within  two  months  of  entering  my 
eightieth  year  shall  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work,  is  only  known  to  Him,  in  whose  hands  are  all 
our  times  and  ways,  but  the  hopeful  prospect  of  its 
accomplishment  will,  I  trust,  give  me  daily  satisfaction 
so  long  as  my  declining  faculties  are  preserved. 

How  I  long  to  see  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilberforce, 
and  your  children,  but  I  am  £  Miles  Emeritus,'  and  could 
not  reach  Broomfield,  even  if  I  was  sure  of  finding  you 
at  home ;  but  I  am  often  with  you  in  spirit,  and  I  am 
enabled  to  hope,  that  vile  and  worthless  as  I  always  was, 
and  still  am,  I  shall  one  day  meet  you  before  the  throne 
of  glory,  and  join  you  in  songs  of  praises  to  Him  who 
loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us. 

I  must  leave  off ;  —  my  eyes  fail.  May  the  grace  of 
our  God  and  Saviour  be  with  us  all.  I  am,  with  much 
respect  and  gratitude, 

Your  affectionate  and  obliged 

John  Newton. 


LORD  GRENVILLE  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Camelford  House,  June  27,  1804. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  note  *  of  yes- 
terday I  wrote  to  Lord  Harrowby  to  mention  that  I  had 

*  Vide  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 
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not  been  aware  how  soon  we  were  likely  to  have  the 
Abolition  Bill  in  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  and  that  I  was 
extremely  desirous  of  conversing  with  him,  and  learning 
his  sentiments  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  saw  him  this  morning,  and  I  think  he  is  disposed 
to  take  the  management  of  the  business  into  his  own 
hands,  which  will,  I  really  believe,  be  much  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  question  than  if  I  were  to  undertake  this 
task.  He  will  probably  have  apprized  you,  either  di- 
rectly, or  through  Pitt,  of  the  course  which  I  mentioned 
to  him,  as  appearing  to  me  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  conducive  to  ultimate  success :  but  I  told  him  at 
the  same  time  with  great  sincerity,  that  he  might  rely 
on  my  utmost  endeavours  and  exertions  of  every  kind  in 
any  more  rapid  mode  of  proceeding,  that  on  consultation 
with  Pitt  and  you  might  be  deemed  practicable.  I  am 
to  see  him  to-morrow  mornmg,  when  I  shall  probably 
learn  what  has  been  determined ;  I  had  fixed  to  leave 
town  to-morrow  morning  for  the  summer,  but  I  have 
delayed  my  journey  till  Friday,  in  the  hope  that  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  to-morrow  will  afford  me  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  my  unalterable  adherence  to  the 
opinions  I  have  entertained  on  this  subject,  ever  since 
I  was  capable  of  thinking  upon  it,  and  my  resolution  of 
giving  any  assistance  in  my  power  to  that  course,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  that  the  friends  of  the  question  shall  on 
the  whole  deem  most  expedient.  But  though  I  mention 
the  plan  I  had  laid  down  for  myself,  I  beg  you  to  be 
persuaded  that  no  arrangement,  either  of  business  or 
pleasure,  will  prevent  my  considering  it  my  first  object 
to  give  my  attendance  in  every  stage  in  which  it  can  be 
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of  the  least  use  in  this  question  ;  and  that,  although  I  do 
most  truly  and  unaffectedly  think  that  the  conduct  of  the 
bill  will  be  much  more  advantageously  placed  in  Lord 
Harrowby's  hands  than  in  mine,  yet  this  sentiment  is 
totally  unmixed  with  any  desire  of  declining  any  part  or 
share  in  the  business  in  which  yourself,  or  those  who  par- 
take in  your  feelings  upon  it,  think  I  can  be  useful.  I 
am  truly  gratified  by  the  kindness  of  your  letter.  The 
accidents  that  have  interrupted  the  intimate  habits  of  our 
early  life  have  produced  no  variation  in  my  sentiment 
towards  you  ;  and  the  uniformity  of  our  opinions  on  the 
great  and  leading  points  to  which  you  refer,  forms  a 
bond  of  mutual  regard  which  I  trust  and  I  hope  will 
be  as  lasting  as  its  principle  is  solid  and  secure. 

Ever  most  affectionately  and 

faithfully  yours, 

G. 


DEAN  OF  CARLISLE  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Deanery,  Carlisle,  July  25,  1804. 

My  dear  friend, 

It  may  not  be  amiss  that  you  should  know  I 
wrote  yesterday  to  . 

1.  I  urged  the  principle  on  which  you  had  invariably 
acted,  viz.,  independence  in  parliament ;  and  that  he 
who  himself  acted  so  disinterestedly  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate such  a  principle ;  and  also,  that  there  was  only  one 
way  of  preserving  it,  viz.,  not  laying  yourself  under  any 
obligations  to  any  administration  whatever. 
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2.  That  in  regard  to  ecclesiastic  patronage  you  had 
a  conscience  to  attend  to ;  that  you  had  taken  pains  to 
inform  yourself  in  religious  matters ;  and  did  not  dare 
to  be  instrumental  in  preferring  indifferent  characters, 
&c.  (I  expressed  myself  as  suaviter  as  I  could) ;  that  you 
were  strictly  a  Church  of  England  man ;  and  that 
though  some  would  deride  your  principle,  and  call  it 
hypocrisy,  and  many  think  loosely  about  it,  and  very 
few  give  it  its  due  weight,  you  could  not  possibly  act 
otherwise  with  a  good  conscience ;  that,  as  a  tried  man, 
there  was  now  no  ostentation  in  avowing  your  prin- 
ciple :  — 

3.  I  then  said  that  if  I  were  examined  on  oath  I 
could  say,  that  the  adhering  to  this  principle  had  cost 
you  great  pain,  and  that  you  had  often  done  violence 
to  your  feelings  in  cases  where  relations  and  best  friends, 
&c.  had  claims. 

4.  That  he  stood  foremost  as  your  county  friend : 
that  he  had  gained  your  heart  not  only  by  real  services, 
but  by  his  handsome,  frank  manner ;  that  on  this  head 
I  could  speak  with  unqualified  certainty,  having  formed 
my  judgment  from  what  had  often  dropped  in  most  un- 
disguised moments  during  many  years. 

5.  That  as  I  know  not  his  brother,  I  could  say 
nothing  of  the  event,  but  was  sure,  if  you  could  not 
serve  him,  you  would  be  exceedingly  hurt,  and  infi- 
nitely more,  if  you  could  believe  he  deemed  you  un- 
grateful. 

6.  I  then  advised  him  to  open  himself  completely  to 
you ;  to  state  his  claims,  and  to  give  the  real  character 
of  his  brother ;  still,  to  let  his  letter  be  such  as  you 
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could  show  to  Mr.  Pitt  if  you  thought  proper,  and  he 
might  say  any  thing  that  ought  to  be  quite  private  on 
another  paper. 

I  have  revolved  the  matter  a  good  deal,  and  I  really 
do  not  see  but  that  you  are  in  your  duty  by  doing  so 
much  :  farther  I  think  you  cannot.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
in  your  showing  Mr.  Pitt  his  application  to  you  ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  also  inclose  you  again  his  letter  to  me, 
as  that  would  show  Mr.  Pitt  the  way  in  which  he  began 
this  application. 

N.  B.  Your  military  applicant,  whom  you  desired 
me  to  inquire  about,  is,  I  find,  an  indifferent  character. 
He  is  a  strolling  player,  and  has  left  Carlisle. 

Yours,  ever  affectionately, 

J.  M. 


W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  CAPTAIN   ,  R.  N. 

[His  Majesty's  Ship  ,  off  Brest.] 

Broomfield,  July  SO,  1804. 

My  dear  Sir, 

As  you  are  so  kind  as  to  receive  pleasure  from 
my  letters,  it  would  hurt  me  to  appear  tardy  in  contri- 
buting to  your  "gratification,  at  a  time  especially  and 
under  circumstances  in  which  you  have  so  much  to  bear 
that  is  of  a  contrary  quality.  You  are,  however,  in  the 
path  of  duty  —  you  are  on  your  post.  I  use  the  phrase, 
as  you  will  accept  it,  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  which 
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many  in  your  profession  would  assign  to  it.  Life  has 
often  been  compared  to  a  journey,  and  viewing  it  in  that 
character,  I  trust  you  and  I  are  travelling  to  the  same 
place,  though  by  different  tracks.  O,  my  dear  sir,  how 
strange  is  it  that  men  in  general  should  be  so  insensible 
to  this  most  interesting  of  all  considerations  !  Were  any 
of  your  comrades  to  be  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  the 
most  critical  and  important  nature,  which,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a  voyage  of  uncertain  length,  was  to  be  pro- 
ductive to  them  either  of  lasting  wretchedness  and 
infamy,  or  of  durable  wealth,  and  ease,  and  glory, 
would  they  not  often  talk  of  the  interesting  issue  ? 
Yet  we  are  all  sailing  down  the  stream  of  life,  in  a 
treacherous  current  too,  and  one  and  another  going 
down  continually  in  sight  to  remind  us  of  our  danger, 
and  not  a  word  is  spoken  —  not  a  thought  seems  to  be 
bestowed  on  it.  Let  us,  my  dear  sir,  so  number  our 
days,  as  to  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  I  know  not 
how  it  happens,  but  in  writing  to  you,  the  natural  flow 
of  my  thoughts  always  leads  me  to  serious  topics.  I 
trust,  however,  that  I  need  not  apologise  for  this  unusual 
strain ;  it  is  a  proof  that  I  write  to  you  with  the  frank- 
ness of  real  regard. 

Let  me  beg  you  to  continue  your  communications; 
and  I  beg  also  that  you  will  let  me  know  when  you  want 
any  thing  which  I  can  furnish  or  procure.  Do  you 
want  more  books  or  tracts  ?  I  have  long  had  in  view 
the  institution  of  a  plan,  on  a  large  scale,  of  education 
for  the  children  of  seamen  who  had  been  many  years  in 
His  Majesty's  service,  and  I  will  frankly  own  to  you 
that,  having  sometime  ago  mentioned  this,  but  in  vain, 
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I  have  seen  the  establishment  for  soldier's  children  set  on 
foot  with  the  more  pleasure,  because,  besides  its  own  in- 
trinsic merit,  it  would  be  likely  to  render  it  impossible 
for  government  to  refuse  to  befriend  a  similar  plan  for 
our  naval  defenders  also.  There  are  some  subjects  con- 
nected with  your  profession,  on  which  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  talk  with  you  when  we  have  opportunity,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  of  them  is  the  best  means  of  redress- 
ing any  grievances  of  seamen,  and  of  gaining  their 
affection.  I  must  break  off.  I  have  a  pile  of  un- 
answered letters  at  my  elbow,  and  therefore  it  has  been 
an  effort  to  finish  this,  though  it  may  appear  so  tardy  in 
its  arrival.  Believe  me,  ever  with  cordial  esteem  and 
regard, 

My  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  RIGHT  HON.  W.  PITT,  ESQ. 

Lyme,  September  14,  1804. 

My  dear  Pitt, 

On  the  day  when,  in  consequence  of  your  sug- 
gestion, I  called  at  Lord  Camden's  office,  both  he  and 
Cooke  were  absent.  Mr.  G.  Penn  was  so  obliging  as  to 
show  me  a  few  of  the  papers,  but  the  chief  of  them  were 
taken  away  by  Sullivan  to  be  corrected,  or  were  copy- 
ing. I,  therefore,  can  form  no  just  judgment  of  the 
plan' under  discussion.  But  I  own  if  it  be  what  was 
proposed  formerly  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  I  fear  it  is  very 
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questionable  in  its  principle,  and  very  hazardous  in  the 
execution.  I  have,  however,  requested  Lord  Camden, 
by  letter,  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  plan,  and  I  will  con- 
sider it  impartially  and  seriously.  I  am  very  desirous  of 
seeing  it.  Lord  Camden  has  mentioned  to  me  another 
part  of  the  scheme,  that  of  buying  slaves  for  recruiting 
our  black  regiments.  That  their  situation  as  soldiers 
would  be  beyond  comparison  preferable  to  that  of 
plantation  slaves  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  how  can  we 
justify  buying  slaves  for  that  desirable  and  even  humane 
purpose,  when  we  reflect  that  the  increased  demand 
will  produce  a  proportionately  increased  supply,  and 
consequently  as  many  more  marauding  expeditions,  acts 
of  individual  rapine,  injustice,  witchcraft,  and  condemn- 
ations, &c,  as  are  necessary  for  obtaining  the  requisite 
number  of  negroes. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  as  extremely  probable  that 
Buonaparte  will  resort  to  this  mode  of  obtaining  a  black 
army  for  the  reduction  of  St.  Domingo,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  that  we  should  set  him  the  example.  The  vicious 
principle,  however,  constitutes  the  main  objection  to  this 
system  of  recruiting,  and  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  got 
over.  All  that  I  can  desire  is,  that  you  will  give  so 
much  of  your  attention  to  the  subject  as  to  enable 
you  to  form  a  judgment,  both  on  this  last  scheme 
and  on  the  main  plan,  of  which  I  understand  it  to  be  a 
part ;  I  am  sure  you  and  I  cannot  differ  in  principle ; 
and  if  you  will  therefore  look  into  the  matter  as  you 
really  ought  (because  it  will  come  hereafter  into  discus- 
sion if  it  be  adopted,  and  you  will  be  regarded  as  the 
responsible  person),  I  shall  be  content.    1  should  be 
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much  obliged  to  you  at  any  time  for  a  single  word  to 
satisfy  my  anxiety  on  this  subject. 

Secondly,  you  received,  I  hope,  the  two  papers 
which  Mr.  Brougham  desired  me  to  give  you,  the  one, 
a  manuscript  statement,  which  the  whole  number  (se- 
veral hundreds,)  of  respectable  persons  in  Edinburgh 
who  meant  to  form  a  volunteer  corps,  but  were  neglected 
as  they  thought  by  Lord  Hobart,  desired  might  be  laid 
before  you,  being  solicitous  that  you,  to  whom  they  were 
devoted  (remember  this  was  some  time  before  you  were 
in  office),  might  know  that  their  not  coming  forward 
had  not  proceeded  from  any  defect  in  their  zeal  or  loy- 
alty. The  other  of  Mr.  Brougham's  papers  was  a  cri- 
tique on  Lord  Lauderdale's  late  work  on  National 
Wealth,  and  on  Lord  Chatham's  Letters. 

Thirdly,  you  also  got,  I  hope,  the  Book  of  Exercises 
of  the  Students  in  Lord  Wellesley's  college  in  Calcutta, 
which  the  college  desired  might  be  presented  to  |his 
Majesty.  They  did  me  the  honour  (owing,  I  believe, 
to  my  knowing  well  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  col- 
lege,) to  ask  me  to  present  it,  adding,  that  if  I  declined, 
they  wished  me  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Addington,  then  prime 
minister,  to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  him.  From 
what  I  know  of  them,  I  am  sure  that  your  presenting  it 
will  be  more  conformable  to  their  wishes.  Only  don't 
forget  it,  and  let  me  be  authorised  by  you  to  report  that 
it  was  graciously  received. 

Fourthly,  I  fear  the  queries  for  the  West  Indies  will 
be  forgot ;  but  they  had  better  be  sent. 

Fifthly,  and  last,  not  least,  let  me  beg  you,  my  dear 
Pitt,  to  have  the  proclamation  issued  for  stopping  the 
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Guiana  supply  of  slaves.  If  I  felt  less  on  that  subject, 
I  should  say  more;  but  I  really  do  feel  on  it  very 
deeply,  and  so  I  know  you  would  also,  if  your  attention 
were  not  absorbed  by  such  a  number  of  pressing  mat- 
ters :  but  it  will  not  cost  you  half  an  hour  I  hope  to 
settle  this.  I  beg  you  will  remember  how  much  I  my- 
self am  personally  concerned  in  it,  if  any  other  excuse 
be  necessary  for  my  boring  you  so  about  it  than  the 

merits  of  the  subject  itself.    I  cannot  doubt  that  , 

and  others  of  his  set  in  abolition  matters,  will  renew  the 
attack  they  formerly  made  on  me,  on  account  of  my  not 
having  endeavoured  to  stop  this  supply  of  slaves  to  the 
conquered  settlements.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  need 
not  assure  you  that  the  thing  itself,  far  more  than  what 
any  one  can  say  on  it,  weighs  on  my  mind.  I  repeat  it, 
half  an  hour  would  settle  the  whole  —  the  forms  are  at 
hand  in  the  Council  Office. 

Seventhly,  I  cannot  help  saying  a  word  or  two  on  a 
subject  on  which  I  have  thought,  at  least  daily  for  many 
months  —  that  I  mean  of  the  Volunteer  command. 
Surely  you  will  not,  if  there  should  be  any  landing, 
take  your  station  as  colonel  of  the  corps,  but  remember 
that  you  are  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  machine,  and 
there  is  a  reason  peculiar  to  the  times  or  the  persons  in 
certain  high  situations,  which  renders  it  indispensable, 
both  on  grounds  of  duty  and  character,  that  you  should 
be  in  a  station  from  which  you  can  issue  general  orders, 
applicable  to  all  the  parts  of  the  complicated  system  of 
measures.  You  naturally  do  not  hear  much  concerning 
the  commander-in-chief,  but  I  do  not  believe  people 
think  of  him  half  so  well  as  he  deserves.    Their  chief 
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reason  for  not  being  much  more  discontented  than  they 
are,  and  still  more  than  they  avow  themselves  to  be, 
is,  that  they  believe  if  any  thing  serious  really  were 
to  happen,  you  would  sit  in  council  with  him,  and 
they  give  him  credit  for  a  disposition  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice. Let  me  beg  you  to  destroy  this,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  ascribe  to  its  true  motives,  regard  for  the  public 
interest,  and  personally  for  yourself. 

I  am  ever, 

My  dear  P., 

Affectionately  and  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

P.  S.  I  like  this  place  extremely.  The  climate  suits 
me;  and  the  bold  coast,  and  opportunities  either  of  fresh 
air  or  shelter,  are  most  delectable. 


WM.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  H.  MORE. 

Lyme,  September  15,  1804. 

My  dear  Friend, 

If  I  were  to  say  that  I  had  a  thousand  times 
thought  of  writing  to  you,  I  might  be  liable  to  the  re- 
proof you  incurred  from  your  Quaker  friend,  "  Friend, 
didst  thou  count  them  ? "  but  1  should  not  so  readily 
give  up  my  assertion  as  an  exaggeration.  I  had  once, 
also,  at  least,  actually  begun  a  letter  to  you ;  but  my 
residence  at  Broomfield,  even  after  the  rising  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  one  incessant  hurry.    I  am  now  come  with 
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my  whole  family  to  a  place  where  I  hope  to  enjoy  some- 
thing of  (to  me)  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries,  as  well  as 
the  best  of  all  medicines  —  quiet.  Already  I  have  had 
one  or  two  delectable  strolls  with  a  Testament,  a  Psalter, 
or  a  Cowper,  in  my  pocket  (you  wont  resent  my  classifi- 
cation) ;  and  after  I  shall  have  fought  through  a  host  of 
letters,  which  are  drawn  up  in  array  against  me,  but 
over  which  I  have  resolved  to  assign  you  the  precedence, 
and  have  completed  another  task,  which,  as  being  con- 
nected with  Abolition,  naturally  devolves  on  me,  I  hope  to 
enjoy  many  a  delightful  walk  along  the  hoarse  resounding 
shore,  meditating  on  better  things  than  poor  blind  Homer 
knew  or  sung  of  —  excepto  quod  non  simul  esses  ccetera 
Icetus,  I  wish  you  were  here,  we  might  then  see  some- 
thing of  you ;  though  I  find  myself  thinking  and  ready 
to  say  this  to  so  many  friends  whom  I  love,  that  my 
wish,  if  realised,  would  utterly  destroy  my  quiet,  though 
it  would  so  much  mend  my  society. 

Now,  to  what  has  been  floating  before  my  mind's  eye 
from  the  first  moment  of  my  taking  up  my  pen  —  your 
manuscript*,  it  really  will  do  you  credit,  which  is  say- 
ing much ;  but  it  is  also  pronouncing  on  another  topic, 
on  which  I  will  more  unequivocally  say,  that  you  must 
not  think  of  concealing  your  name,  though  it  need  not 
stare  in  the  title-page.  May  God  bless  it  to  its  best 
uses  !  The  object  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and 
deserves  most  serious  attention.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  again,  and  would  read  it  more  attentively  than  I  have 
yet  done,  or,  rather,  more  uninterruptedly ;  for  I  did 
attend  to  it  closely  enough  when  I  could  get  to  it.  I 
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really  am  amazed  at  your  memory,  knowing  that  you 
cannot  have  looked  of  late  years  into  the  "  Memoirs," 
Histories,"  &c,  of  which  you  speak.  I  understood  you 
were  to  have  Mr.  Knox  with  you ;  if  you  have  an  op- 
portunity, assure  him  with  rather  more  truth  than  the 
words  commonly  imply,  of  my  high  consideration  and 
friendly  esteem.  I  should  enjoy  a  few  hours'  chat  with 
him.  But  tell  him,  we  have  either  spoiled  his  noble 
friend,  or  he  came  spoiled  to  our  hands.  I  have  been, 
I  own,  sadly  disappointed  in  him,  having  expected 
great  and  even  good  things  from  him,  on  Mr.  Knox's, 
with  me,  high  authority.  I  respect  his  talents,  however, 
and  his  manners  are  quite  captivating.  His  value  as  a 
man  of  business  is  not  yet  known  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

This  is  a  place  much  to  my  mind  in  some  respects ; 
whether,  with  a  mild  climate,  it  is  as  damp  as  Devon- 
shire, its  near  neighbour,  generally  is,  remains  to  be 
proved.  If  it  be,  it  wont  suit  my  constitution.  I  begin 
writing  one  word  for  another ;  and  having  been  at  my 
desk  till  I  cannot  breathe  without  a  pumping,  I  must 
finish.    Every  blessing  attend  you. 

Kind  remembrances,  in  which  Mrs.  W.  would  join  if 
she  knew  of  my  writing.  Farewell. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 
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JAMES  STEPHEN,  ESQ.  TO  VV.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Monday,  September  17,  1804. 
"  Cuilibet  in  sua  arte  credendum." 

My  dear  Wilberforce, 

During  a  naval  action,  a  seaman  carried  down 
to  the  cockpit  a  comrade  who  had  fallen  insensible  on 
the  deck  :  —  "  Why  do  you  bring  me  a  dead  man  ?  " 
cried  the  surgeon.  "  Carry  him  up,  and  throw  him  over- 
board." The  bearer  obeyed ;  but  as  he  reached  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  his  burthen,  who  had  only  been  stunned 
with  the  wind  of  a  ball,  revived;  and  perceiving  his 
purpose,  exclaimed,  "  Alas  !  messmate,  I  am  not  dead." 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  lying  rascal,"  rejoined  the 
other  ;  "  who  should  know  best,  you,  or  the  doctor?  "  so 
chucked  him  over  the  side. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  the  unlearned,  that 
the  maxim  above  cited  has  been  a  little  overstrained  in 
the  application.  In  my  case,  however,  about  which  you 
kindly  inquire  in  a  letter  just  received  by  Mrs.  Stephen, 
I  dare  not  so  far  outrage  all  those  devotees  of  precedence 
and  authority,  the  pattern  of  whose  wigs  I  unworthily 
wear,  as  not  to  trust  to  my  surgeon.  It  is  true  that 
since  he  said  my  limb  was  almost  well,  it  has  given  me 
more  pain  than  ever,  and  that  to  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
learned it  appears  just  as  bad  as  it  did  a  fortnight  ago ; 
but  he  persisted  on  Friday  that  it  was  healing,  though 
in  a  very  cross-grained  manner,  and  therefore  I  am 
bound  to  believe  that  it  is  now  more  than  almost  well. 
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To  be  serious,  I  do  believe,  or  at  least  hope,  it  is 
going  on  well,  though  at  a  pace  at  which  it  would  be 
distanced  by  the  slowest  snail  in  the  kingdom.  But  to 
say  the  truth,  I  hope  it  is  only  because  its  tricks  are  so 
strange  and  fantastic  that  I  can  form  no  consistent 
theory  of  my  own  to  account  for  them,  and  therefore 
hold  by  the  doctor.  Alas,  my  writing !  —  though  I 
assure  you  I  am  serious,  and  seriously  afflicted,  I  really 
cannot  work ;  I  sleep  and  I  grow  fat ;  and  you  see  I 
can  laugh ;  but  my  body,  and  what  is  worse,  my  mind, 
are  very  heavy  and  languid.  I  was  never  so  animalised 
in  my  life,  nor  so  unable  to  heave  myself  out  of  that 
state.  But  here  are  I's  enough  to  nauseate  ego  Erskine 
himself,  and  yet  /  must  add  that  I  am  with  most  affec- 
tionate feelings  for  you  and  yours, 

J.  Stephen. 


WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  JAMES  STEPHEN,  ESQ. 

Lyme,  September  20,  1804. 

My  dear  Stephen, 

The  letter-writing  trade,  alas,  still  continues 
sorely  to  my  annoyance.  The  mode  you  prescribe  of 
curing  the  grievance  is  a  little  too  much  of  the  lopping 
system  ;  but  I  shall  seriously  and  practically  consider 
whether  I  can  lessen  the  demand  on  my  time,  that  my 
poor  potentialities,  as  I  think  you  have  it,  may  not  be 
squandered  away.  I  seldom  have  had  a  letter  that  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  your  last ;  at  least,  if  that  be  too 
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strong  an  assertion,  I  can  say  with  Quaker-like  strictness 
that  it  gratified  me  very  highly  indeed.  I  would  not 
carry  my  deference  for  authority  quite  so  far  as  your 
sailor  in  the  story,  but  1  really  hope  I  may  justly  con- 
fide in  Pearson's  judgment,  when  the  event,  too,  is 
likely  so  soon  either  to  confirm  or  falsify  his  predictions; 
yet  as  we  shall  be  a  little  anxious  about  you,  till  we  hear 
that  you  are  recovering,  not  merely  in  the  eyes  of  your 
surgeon,  but  in  your  own  feelings,  I  beg  you  will  let  me 
have  another  line  or  two  (if  a  letter  be  not  now  on  the 
road  I  shall  half  scold  you)  to  let  us  know  how  you 
are. 

Can  you  spare  me  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Doubts  on 
the  Abolition,"  Sec,  by  an  old  member  of  Parliament, 
which  I  sent  you  among  others  :  you  shall  have  it  again 
if  you  like  ;  and  could  you  send  me  at  the  same  time  your 
French  book  "Barrere  de  St.  Venant,"  or  "Malovet:' 
you  shall  have  it  again,  or  any  other  book  or  tract  you 
recommend  me  to  read. 

I  have  been  continually  hindered  from  beginning  my 
task  for  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  it  was  only  this 
morning  that  I  ran  through  the  audacious  work  which  I 
am  to  criticise.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  get  on 
pretty  fast  when  I  once  begin,  which  I  hope  to  do  to- 
morrow. I  thank  God  we  are  all  well ;  but  some  of 
our  friends  here  are  just  now  invalids,  and  I  think  it 
right  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  with  them;  it  seems 
to  comfort  and  cheer  them,  and  really  it  is  pleasing  to 
see  that  they  are  much  improved  within  a  few  years 
past. 

I  will,  D.  V.,  write  to  my  sister  soon.     Farewell  — 
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every  blessing-  attend  you !  It  is  the  daily  wish  and 
prayer of 

Your  affectionate  and  faithful  Brother, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

P.S.   What  shall  I  say  of  ?  much,  if  any  thing, 

therefore  nothing  now,  except  that,  poor  fellow,  I  wish 
he  was  half  as  solicitous  about  eternal  things  as  I  fear 
he  is  about  his  own  elevation  :  but  his  qualities  are 
extraordinary. 


DEAN  OF  CARLISLE  TO  WM.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Queen's  College,  September  24,  1 804. 

My  very  dear  Friend, 

Here  am  I  again  (after  receiving  many  mercies) 
and  pretty  much  in  my  usual  plight  —  troubled  a  good 
deal.  You  are  in  a  sweet  place :  I  am  sorry  you  find 
yourself  always  so  much  in  a  hurry,  and  always  so 
oppressed  with  business.  Without  great  care  I  find  my- 
self getting  into  that  way,  so  as  to  be  always  in  a  bustle, 
and  with  me,  when  this  is  given  way  to,  nothing  serious 
can  thrive.  I  believe  you  have  more  command  of  your- 
self ;  but  take  care,  and  do  not  encroach  on  the  time 
which  ought  to  be  allotted  to  quiet  meditation.  Of  how 
very  little  moment  will  the  world  and  all  its  concerns 
appear  to  be  by  and  by,  and  how  bitterly  shall  we  lament 
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that  we  had  not  squeezed  out  more  time  for  religious 
improvement !  Take  notice,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
giving  way  repeatedly,  and  for  a  long  time,  to  a  bad 
habit,  till  we  become,  in  a  measure,  satisfied  that  re- 
sistance and  amendment  are  impossible.  If  we  don't 
mind,  we  are  apt  to  mistake  the  struggles  of  conscience, 
and  the  pain  which  it  costs  us  to  stifle  a  sense  of  duty, 
for  a  laudable  striving  to  acquit  ourselves  well  in  the 
race  we  have  to  run.  But  God  is  not  mocked  !  He 
watches  whether  some  sort  of  secret  selfishness  is  not  the 
motive  at  the  bottom. 

Thus  is  it  easy  to  talk,  and  even  in  the  pulpit.  This 
summer,  in  spite  of  infirmities  and  a  fortnight's  illness, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  preach  ten  times  in  great 
churches  at  Carlisle  and  its  neighbourhood;  and  I  may 
add,  with  very  great  apparent  success.  I  mentioned  my 
being  enabled  to  get  through  these  things  (though  with 
great  bodily  inconvenience)  as  something  surprising  and 
even  paradoxical  when  the  state  of  my  mind  is  consi- 
dered. I  know  not  how  it  is  ;  in  one  word,  I  have  no 
confidence  towards  God,  and  of  late  have  been  very 
much  beset  with  lamentable  temptations.  God  knows  I 
have  for  a  long  time  taken  considerable  pains  in  self- 
examination  to  find  out  where  it  is  that  I  particularly 
offend,  as  I  feel  assured  this  must  be  the  case,  or  I 
should  not  experience  what  I  do ;  or  is  it  that  I  have 
been  so  long  and  grievous  an  offender  against  light  and 
knowledge,  that  it  is  not  fit  for  such  a  rebel  to  be 
treated  like  a  good  subject?  I  remember  telling  my 
poor  brother  once,  when  I  was  in  considerable  affliction 
of  mind,  "That  notwithstanding  my  many  sins  and 
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obdurate  state,  still  I  was  well  convinced  that  there  did 
not  exist  any  one  earthly  improper  object  that  I  was 
secretly  and  knowingly  wishing  for,  which  might  be  dis- 
pleasing to  a  gracious  God,  and  prevent  His  smiles  ;  and 
most  truly  after  years  of  examination  I  can  honestly  say 
the  same ;  but  still,  I  fear,  the  case  is  bad ;  and  I  sus- 
pect it  to  be  in  this  way,  —  I  do  not  give  myself  up 
wholly  to  God,  —  with  every  power  and  every  nerve, 
thought,  word,  deed, — to  be  His  servant  here  and  here- 
after to  eternity,  having  no  pleasure  but  in  doing  His 
will.  Say  nothing  of  this :  I  could  not  help  pouring  out 
my  spirit  a  little  to  you.  You  know  not  what  I  suffer.  My 
private  prayers  are  most  unaccountably  flat  and  unfeel- 
ing, even  on  the  very  days  that  I  exhort  others  with 
vehemence  and  with  tears  :  still,  still  I  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  I  am  to  be  given  up  while  I  have  so  much 
steady  love  to  Christ.  What  an  awful  text  I  preacher1 
on  the  other  day,  "  Know  ye  not  that  Christ  is  in  you. 
except  ye  be  reprobates?"  If  I  live  I  think  I  shall 
contrive  to  be  more  at  Carlisle  than  I  have  been  hi- 
therto. 

N.  B.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  bodies  will  not 
be  half  so  surprising  as  the  resurrection  of  characters. 

Yours  affectionately, 

J.  MlLNER. 
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MRS.  HANNAH  MORE  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Barley  Wood,  September  24,  1804. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  was  much  gratified  with  your  letter,  all  com- 
munication between  us  having  been  suspended  so  long. 
I  rejoice  that  you  are  at  last  got  to  sea  air  and  re- 
freshing quiet.  I  thank  you  much  for  your  corrections. 
I  inclose  my  intended  first  chapter  *,  copied  close  that  it 
might  come  within  the  frank.  I  really  do  look  on  the 
work  I  have  undertaken  as  so  important  in  itself,  and  so 
very  much  above  my  hand,  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
thing  to  me  if  you  could  contrive  time  to  look  it  over. 
I  know  how  you  are  pressed  for  time,  nor  would  I  break 
in  on  it  for  any  ordinary  business,  but  you  know  more 
exactly  than  any  one  the  very  thing  I  want. 

I  gave  your  message  to  Mr.  Knox,  who  kindly  felt 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  himself,  and  for  his  noble 
friend  lamented  how  much  politics  and  the  world  im- 
paired all  virtue  that  was  not  guarded  by  religion.  He 
has  left  for  you  a  nice  little  book  of  which  he  is  the 
editor.  It  is  "  Burnett's  Lives,"  of  which  he  is  very  fond, 
with  some  additions,  and  a  preface  by  himself.  I  will 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  send  it  you,  He  is  a  most 
extraordinary  man  ;  and  now  that  he  is  in  tolerable 
health,  and  has  surmounted  those  dreadful  nervous  com- 
plaints which,  when  last  in  England,  made  him  at  times 
almost  as  bad  as  Cowper,  constantly  possesses  that 
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cheerful  happiness  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  piety.  He 
is  almost  the  most  intellectual  and  spiritual  man  I  ever 
knew;  —  not  a  thought  or  care  is  given  to  the  world. 
Having  been  a  grand  instrument  in  accomplishing  the 
great  work  of  the  Union,  he  turned  his  back  on  politics 
and  politicians,  and  lives  in  a  religious  retirement.  His 
taste  is  exquisite;  his  knowledge,  particularly  in  the- 
ology, profound  and  various.  His  chief  delight  is  in 
contemplation  and  inward  religion ;  but  he  is  not  in  all 
points  in  our  way.  He  is  of  the  Platonic  Christian 
school,  a  disciple  of  Cudworth,  Lucas,  Whichcote, 
Scougal,  Worthington,  and  Joseph  Mede.  In  our  dis- 
putes, however,  I  tell  him  that  while  Leighton  and 
Baxter  are  his  first  favourites,  we  shall  not  quarrel 
much.  He  passed  near  three  weeks  with  us  :  we  often 
wished  for  you.  I  hope  he  will  return  for  a  day  or  two 
before  he  goes  to  Ireland. 

Our  kindest  love  to  Mrs.  W.  Do  not  forget  to  in- 
quire how  I  can  send  you  a  little  work. 

May  God  bless  you  all ! 

Yours  affectionately, 

H.  More. 


vol.  I. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  HOLLAND.* 

Kensington  Gore,  Monday,  April  3,  1820. 

My  dear  Lord  Holland, 

I  should  sooner  have  returned  your  Lordship 
my  thanks  for  your  obliging  note,  but  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  I  received  it.  I  was  attending 
the  death-bed  of  one  of  the  oldest  friends  I  had  in  the 
world,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  I  have  been  since  to 
Cambridge  to  attend  his  funeral.  I  am  sorry  for  having 
learned  from  the  newspapers  that  your  Lordship's  fears 
have  been  realised  as  to  Don  Canga  Arguelles's  being 
the  finance  minister,  but  doubtless  the  other  Arguelles 
will  be  released  from  prison ;  and  his  influence  cannot 
but  be  great  with  the  new  government,  even  if  he  should 
not  be  in  office,  which  I  presume  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
case.  I  will,  therefore,  still  thank  your  Lordship  to 
forward  to  him  my  letter. 

Before  I  lay  down  my  pen,  let  me  touch  on  another 
topic,  on  which  I  would  not  detain  your  Lordship  the 
other  morning,  by  saying  what  was  necessary  to  explain 
my  sentiments. 

*  The  editors  must  apologise  for  the  insertion  of  this  and  the  following 
letter  out  of  their  date.  Two  letters  from  a  gentleman  still  living  had 
been  inserted  in  this  place,  and  as  referring  merely  to  matters  of  public 
interest,  the  editors  had  assumed  that  the  permission  to  print  them, 
which,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  they  had  solicited,  would  not  be 
refused.  On  the  eve  of  publication  they  received  a  letter  from  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  absent  from  England,  requesting  their  suppression.  They 
have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  cancel  the  sheet,  and  they  insert  two 
letters,  which  Lord  Holland  has  obligingly  forwarded  to  them  during 
the  preceding  week. 
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Were  I  to  express  in  adequate  terms  the  regret  I 
really  feel  on  account  of  being  under  the  necessity  of 
refusing  your  Lordship's  obliging  invitation,  I  should 
subject  myself,  not  without  reason,  to  the  imputation  of 
insincerity,  or,  to  use  an  African  term,  "  of  palavering" 
But,  yet,  if  it  were  only  the  zeal  you  have  always  mani- 
fested as  an  abolitionist,  I  should  consider  you  as  en- 
titled to  my  lasting  esteem  and  gratitude;  and  if  I 
may,  without  impropriety,  open  my  heart  to  your  Lord- 
ship, I  can  truly  declare,  —  and  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  you,  considering  how  much  I  was  opposed  to  the  late 
Mr.  Fox  in  politics,  the  case  was  the  same  with  him 
also  —  the  simplicity,  good-nature,  and  frankness  I 
have  remarked  in  you  have  impressed  me  with  feelings 
of  personal  regard  for  you  wholly  disproportionate  to 
the  degree  in  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance. They  who  knew  me  best  in  the  latter 
days  of  Mr.  Fox's  life,  knew  how  anxiously  and  even 
tenderly  I  felt  about  him  in  his  last  illness.  I  can 
truly  assure  your  Lordship,  that  few  things  would  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  to  render  you  any  real  service. 
I  really  doubt,  after  pouring  forth  this  effusion,  whether 
or  not  I  should  send  it;  yet  I  think  your  Lordship  will 
not  misconstrue  or  blame  my  frankness.  Were  I  to  lay 
aside  this  sheet,  in  order  to  express  the  same  sentiments 
and  feelings  more  guardedly  and  discreetly,  I  should  not 
write  at  all.  But  I  have  been  drawn  into  the  egotism 
in  which  I  have  been  indulging  by  the  fear  of  your 
being  led,  by  my  refusing  your  kind  invitation,  to  con- 
ceive I  feel  very  differently  towards  your  Lordship  than 

I  really  do ;  for  I  can,  with  truth,  assure  your  Lordship, 
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that  though  you  must  have  many  friends,  there  is  none 
among  them  who  is  more  sincerely  interested  than  my- 
self for  your  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  Excuse  my 
freedom,  and  believe  me  ever,  &c.  &c., 

W.  WlLBER FORCE. 


WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

52,  St.  James's  Place,  February  25,  1823. 

My  dear  Lord  Holland, 

If  I  am  about  to  make  too  free  with  you,  you 
must  thank  yourself  for  it.  I  am  encouraged  to  obey  a 
strong  impulse  by  which  I  am  prompted  to  address  to 
your  Lordship  a  few  lines.  It  is  so  entirely  from  my 
own  mind,  that  no  other  human  being  knows  of  my 
writing  to  you. 

Your  Lordship  may  have  heard  that  a  plan  has  been 
formed,  the  Quakers  having  taken  the  lead,  for  amelio- 
rating the  slavery  of  the  West  Indies,  with  a  view  to 
its  gradual  extinction.  In  common  with  many  others, 
though  I  really  believe  few  feel  the  impression  so 
strongly  as  myself,  I  cannot  but  be  seriously  grieved 
that  you,  both  quasi  Lord  Holland  and  quasi  nephew  to 
Mr.  Fox,  should  not  be  likely  to  be  among  the  fore- 
most in  all  reasonable  methods  for  bringing  about  a 
conclusion  so  congenial  with  all  your  principles  and 
feelings  :  and  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  somewhat  san- 
guine  hope,  which  I  am  aware,  however,  that  my  feel- 
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ings  powerfully  prompt  me  to  cherish,  that  if  your 
Lordship  could  hear  all  that  is  to  be  fairly  urged  on 
the  subject,  you  would  be  convinced,  that  if  the  course 
we  are  wishing  to  pursue  is  not  very  encouraging  in  its 
pecuniary  prospects,  yet  that  the  alternative,  and  even 
the  going  on  of  the  present  system,  present  a  still  less 
hopeful  aspect.  Would  your  Lordship  like  to  confer 
on  these  topics  with  a  friend  or  two  of  mine,  who  are 
better  qualified  than  I  am  to  discuss  that  branch  of  the 
subject  to  which  I  now  allude  ?  Of  course  I  cannot  be 
authorised  to  state  that  they  would  like  such  an  inter- 
view, and  I  will  add,  that  I  am  persuaded  your  Lord- 
ship will  concur  with  me  in  opinion  that  it  would  not 
be  right  or  fair,  unless  your  Lordship's  mind  should  be 
open  and  undecided  on  the  subject.  But  if  it  be,  I 
cannot  but  be  anxious  that  such  an  interview  should 
take  place.  At  all  events,  I  trust  your  Lordship  will 
excuse  an  application  which  results  from  esteem,  and 
from  the  regard  I  feel  for  your  Lordship's  person,  and 
the  interest  I  take  in  your  character.  Allow  me,  how- 
ever, as  I  before  did,  to  request  that  my  having  taken 
this  liberty  may  remain  unknown,  and  I  remain,  &c, 

W.  WlLBERF0RCEo 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  IIARROWBY. 

Lyme,  September  29,  1804. 
[Found  among  Mr.  Pitt's  Papers.] 

My  dear  Lord  Harrowby, 

Soon  after  this  reaches  you,  if  not  before,  you 
will  receive  from  H.  Thornton  another  letter  of 
Brougham's,  which,  in  my  opinion,  does  him  in  all 
respects  far  more  credit  than  his  first,  and  explains  also, 
and  justifies,  some  parts  of  the  latter,  in  which  I  own  I 
thoughthim  much  too  rash,  and  considerably  too  sanguine. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  his  enlightening  the  minds 
of  the  good  people  of  Holland  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade,  if  the  president  of  the  Asiatic  council,  M. 
Van  Yzendoorn,  is  his  agent  in  the  work,  and  the  means 
to  be  employed  be  the  advertising  and  circulating  of  a 
translation  of  the  concise  statement  of  the  question  con- 
cerning the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  its  appen- 
dix (the  tract  which  Brougham  drew  up  just  before  I 
made  my  motion  this  year,  and  which  was  sent  to  every 
leading  member  of  both  Houses  ;  you  must  have  had  a 
copy  of  it,  and  I  hope  you  read  it ;  it  was  a  very  good 
summary).  I  confess  this  last  letter  of  B.'s  greatly 
changes  and  improves  my  view  of  the  subject,  and  a 
prospect  opens  upon  us  of  the  highest  importance. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  have  much  considered  the 
effects  on  our  own  old  West  Indian  Islands,  of  the  im- 
mense region  of  Dutch  Guiana  being  cultivated  to  its 
full  extent.  The  land  is  so  much  more  fertile,  and  the 
advantages  are  so  great  which  they  enjoy  in  being  ex- 
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empted  from  hurricanes,  and  in  having  more  abundant 
and  cheaper  means  of  feeding  their  slaves,  and  procur- 
ing lumber,  &c,  that  sugars  could  be  raised  there  at  a 
rate  so  much  inferior  to  that  at  which  our  old  islands 
can  produce  them,  as  to  insure  their  beating  the  latter 
out  of  all  foreign  markets,  and,  by  smuggling,  greatly 
interfering  with  them  in  our  own.  If  we  could  there- 
fore arrest  Guiana  in  its  present  state,  and  say  with 
effect  to  its  cultivation,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
further,"  we  should  be  rendering  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  our  old  islands,  which  certainly  have  the 
strongest  claim  on  us,  independently  of  its  being  our 
interest  to  take  care  of  them.  Now  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  would  have  this  tendency  more  than  any 
other  measure,  and  therefore  the  West  Indians  them- 
selves (the  old  islands  I  mean)  have  always  been  the 
strongest  advocates  for  stopping  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  Dutch  Guiana,  having  the  excellent  precedent  of 
the  man  in  Swift's  Wonderful  Wonder  of  Wonders,  who, 
I  remember,  always  proposes  that  the  experiment  should 
be  tried  and  the  wound  inflicted  on  his  neighbour, 
while  he  himself  is  to  apply  the  remedy  and  effect  the 
cure. 

It  would  be  really  gaining  a  great  point,  therefore, 
not  merely  speaking  as  an  abolitionist,  but  even  as  a 
West  Indian  planter,  if  the  Dutch,  supposing  them  to 
get  back  Guiana  at  the  peace,  or  to  have  even  a  chance 
of  recovering  it,  should  abolish  the  slave  trade ;  and  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  steps  some  of  their  leading  men 
(I  allude  chiefly  to  V.  Yzendoorn)  are  now  taking  of 
publishing  and  circulating  the  most  convincing  tracts  in 
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favour  of  abolition,  show  so  favourable  a  disposition  to- 
wards that  measure,  that  we  should  do  well  to  give  it 
every  possible  encouragement.  Pitt,  and  you  yourself 
also,  are  far  better  judges  than  I  can  be,  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  go  the  length  of  taking  any  such 
step  as  that  which  Brougham  recommends.  If  it  be 
so,  he  is  himself,  I  should  scarcely  doubt,  the  fittest 
man  to  be  employed,  unless  you  had  some  other  agent 
for  the  work  on  whose  zeal  as  well  as  talents  you  could 
rely.  But  this  I  really  leave  to  you  official  men,  only 
begging  that  the  importance  of  the  occasion  may  be  ma- 
turely weighed.  It  is,  I  own,  with  extreme  satisfaction 
that  I  see  that  the  very  same  measure,  the  adoption  of 
which  I  have  been  so  long  pressing  on  its  own  ground, 
I  mean  the  stoppage  of  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
Guiana  by  an  order  of  council,  will  perfectly  fall  in  with 
the  views  which  Mr.  Brougham  wishes  us  to  entertain. 
Of  course,  in  proportion  as  we  invest  British  capital  in  any 
country,  we  must  be  desirous,  cceteris  paribus,  of  keeping 
it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  prohibiting  such  invest- 
ment, will  prevent  the  existence  of  one  hinderance  to  the 
restoration. 

In  my  answer  to  B.'s  second  letter,  I  have  pressed  on 
him  as  strongly  as  I  could,  that  Holland  ought  to  be 
satisfied  if  we  take  no  steps  unfavourable  to  the  restor- 
ation of  Guiana.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  very  knowing 
in  your  diplomatic  art,  but  I  confess  so  far  as  I  can  fore- 
see, it  is  very  unlikely  indeed  that  we  should  keep  that 
settlement.  For  if  Holland  be  really  independent  (which 
must  be  our  first  political  wish),  we  shall  not  wish  to 
retain  it;  and  if  we  make  peace,  France  still  continuing 
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so  pre-eminent  as  to  have  the  command  of  Holland,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  keep  it ;  so,  either  way,  I  think  we 
shall  restore  it :  and,  indeed,  our  West  Indian  body 
will  be  most  solicitous  for  the  restoration,  except  it 
should  be  that,  we  having  abolished,  and  the  Dutch 
continuing  the  slave  trade,  they  may  dread  the  ruinous 
competition  I  have  formerly  mentioned.  Do  you  re- 
member my  asking  you,  by  Brougham's  desire,  whether 
you  had  any  objection  to  his  passing  through  Holland 
in  his  way  to  Vienna,  &c.  ?  He  did  not  then  give  me 
the  smallest  idea  of  his  being  likely  to  start  the  game 
he  has  now  been  hunting.  He  told  me  that  the  trans- 
lator of  his  work  on  colonial  policy  was  a  man  of  high 
consideration,  and  that  he  had  made  him  offers  of  a 
friendly  reception,  &c.  &c.  B.'s  first  letter  would  con- 
vey the  idea  of  his  having  had  in  his  mind  from  the 
very  first  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  he  has  been  now 
pursuing,  but  I  believe  that  is  only  a  fafon  de  parler,  I 
understood  he  was  to  try  to  get  some  information  con- 
cerning Surinam  when  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  to 
ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the  European  slaves  in 
the  chief  countries  in  which  vassalage  still  subsists  — 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  But  he  is  manifestly  a 
man  of  great  energy,  who  has  his  wits  about  him,  and 
good  wits  too. 

###### 
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WM,  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  JAMES  STEPHEN,  ESQ. 

Lyme,  October  2,  1804. 

My  dear  Stephen, 

Here,  yes,  even  here,  where  I  have  more  leisure 
than  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  a  month,  interruptions 
occur,  and  my  work  increases  on  my  hands  —  Alps  on 
Alps  arise  ;  so  that  still  it  will  be  two  or  three  days,  I  fear, 
before  I  have  finished.  I  think  I  should  dissatisfy  you  by 
my  civility  to  the  varlet  whom  I  have  undertaken  to  criti- 
cise. In  other  men's  falsehoods  there  is  some  apparent 
reserve,  but  u  our  author "  beats  Falstaff,  and  never 
stops  or  boggles  at  any  assertion  which  it  is  convenient  to 
him  to  make.  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  if  I  had 
not  examined. 

My  dear  Stephen,  you  may  be  sure  something  parti- 
cular occurred  yesterday  afternoon  to  prevent  my  writ- 
ing to  you,  or  else,  seeing  that  you  wanted  the  salutation 
of  a  friend,  I  should  have  said  something  to  show  I  had 
you  in  my  thoughts.  But  a  Londoner  came  to  me  from 
Exmouth  on  House  of  Commons'  business,  and  I  could 
not  refuse  to  hear  him.  Indeed  the  man,  I  believe, 
thought  me  rather  churlish  in  letting  him  take  his  leave 
after  a  sitting  of  two  hours,  and  not  asking  him  to  stay 
supper. 

What  think  you  of  Brougham's  last  letter  ?  Really  it 
does  him  credit :  the  first  alone  would  have  given  a  very 
unjust  and  unfavourable  view  of  his  proceedings  and 
character. 

I  have  a  great  mind  to  employ  you  in  a  work  which 
will  require  no  vigour  of  mind  —  mere  drudgery,  I  mean 
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the  form  of  the  proclamation  for  stopping  the  Guiana 
slave  trade.  I  have  been  often  disposed  to  think  (be- 
lieving that  procrastination  has  a  greater  share  in  pre- 
venting Mr.  Pitt  from  taking  the  measure  than  any 
other  obstacle),  that  if  he  had  the  whole  ready  to  issue, 
he  might  be  more  likely  to  do  the  needful.  I  hope  you 
have  observed  that  our  stopping  this  trade  would  have 
an  excellent  effect  on  our  Dutch  friends,  by  the  pre- 
sumption it  would  suggest  that  we  meant  to  restore 
Guiana  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  therefore  would  not 
suffer  our  own  subjects  to  vest  their  capital  there. 

Kindest  remembrances  to  my  dear  sister. 

I  often  think  of  you  both. 

We  often  talk  of  you  both. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

I  am  so  tired  that  I  have  been  near  falling  asleep  with 
my  pen  in  my  hand. 


GEORGE  ELLIS,  ESQ.  TO  WM.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Sunning- Hill,  near  Staines,  October  28,  1804. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  kind  inquiry,  which  you  desire 
me  to  send  by  return  of  post,  I  have  to  assure  you  that 
I  am  at  present  very  strictly  a  convalescent,  according  to 
the  precise  definition  of  the  term  given  by  the  late 
Dr.  Warren,  who,  when  quizzed  by  his  opposition-friends 
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for  having,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  opinions  which 
he  professed  a  few  hours  before,  declared  the  king 
"  convalescent,"  defended  himself  by  an  appeal  to  the 
grammatical  sense  of  verbs  in  sco,  and  insisted  that  to 
convalesce  was  not  "  to  be  in  progress  towards  health," 
but  merely  "  to  be  in  the  way  of  being  in  progress,"  &c. 
Now  such  is  very  exactly  my  state.  The  fever  leaves 
me  for  a  few  days,  till  I  have  gained  a  few  ounces  of 
flesh,  and  then  pounces  again  on  me,  and  carries  off 
about  seven  drams  from  each  ounce;  but  as  in  this 
Promethean  struggle  I  have  hitherto  escaped  with  my 
twenty  grains,  so  that  upon  the  whole  account  of  Dr. 
and  Cr.  I  have  still  a  small  balance  in  my  favour,  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  my  antagonist  is  losing  ground  ;  and 
that  I  shall  ultimately  be,  as  some  one  has  elegantly  ex- 
pressed it,  "  my  own  man  again." 

As  I  believe  with  you  that  neither  much  thinking  nor 
much  writing  can  ever  be  of  service  to  an  invalid,  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  your  kind  permission,  and  close  my 
letter  whenever  I  feel  myself  at  all  fatigued ;  but  yours 
has  given  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  I  wish  to  notice 
some  parts  of  it,  even  though  I  should  be  obliged  to 
defer  a  more  full  and  particular  answer  to  a  future  occa- 
sion. 

My  cousin  (John  Ellis)  happened  to  be  at  my  elbow 
when  I  received  your  communication,  and  I  gladly  used 
your  permission  of  showing  it  to  him.  He  perfectly 
agrees  with  me,  and  I  can  answer  for  Charles's  concur- 
rence in  the  same  opinion,  that  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop  to  reside  in  Jamaica  would  be  of  infinite  service 
to  the  morals  as  well  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  all 
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ranks  of  people  in  that  island.  You  may  therefore  be 
assured  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  assist  in  promoting  such  a  desirable  object ; 
but  we  do  not  at  present  understand  how  we  can  contri- 
bute to  it.  The  request,  you  observe,  ought  to  come 
from  the  West  Indians,  and  in  this  you  are  certainly 
right ;  but  I  know  of  no  West  Indian  body  which  can 
legally  or  regularly  make  such  a  request,  except  the 
several  assemblies,  and  you  have  (too  justly,  I  fear,)  de- 
scribed the  degree  of  encouragement  which  that  of 
Jamaica  would  be  disposed  to  give  to  any  project  in 
favour  of  religion  and  morality.  But  as  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you  the  mode  in  which  you  think  that  we  can  assist 
you,  I  will  say  no  more  at  present  upon  this  subject. 

If  the  young  man  at  Cambridge  #  whom  you  describe 
be  indeed  so  perfect  a  character,  his  zeal  for  the  cause 
which  he  seems  to  have  so  much  at  heart  cannot  possibly 
be  inefficient.  He  certainly  cannot  have  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  ordination  ;  he  cannot,  as  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  meet  with  any  public  opposi- 
tion in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  He  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be  provided,  with  the  strongest  recommend- 
ation from  Government  to  all  the  king's  officers  in  the 
islands,  and  he  ought  also  to  take  with  him  strong  in- 
junctions from  all  the  absentees  (who  wish  well  to  the 
cause)  to  their  respective  representatives,  that  they  may 
do  all  in  their  power  in  furtherance  of  his  mission.  But 
to  render  him  completely  useful,  that  is,  as  useful  as  a 
person  of  such  talents  is  capable  of  being,  I  should  wish 
him  our  bishop  rather  than  a  missionary.     Such  talents 

*  Probably  Henry  Martyn.    Vide  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  146. 
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as  his  will  be  better  employed  in  awakening  the  dor- 
mant zeal  of  an  indolent  clergy,  in  governing  and 
directing  an  establishment,  than  in  the  laborious  em- 
ployment of  visiting  successive  congregations  of  illiterate 
though  docile  savages,  whose  future  progress  he  can 
have  few  means  of  assisting. 

Now,  in  answer  to  the  possible,  and  perhaps  probable, 
objections  of  the  present  bishops  to  the  ordination  of 
such  persons  as  I  formerly  described,  I  would  ask  whe- 
ther, if  there  should  be  any  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  our  obtaining  a  bishop  of  our  own,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  a  law  passed  authorising  ordinations  ad 
hoc,  which  should  not  give  to  the  person  so  ordained  the 
right  of  preaching  or  holding  any  clerical  office  in  this 
country  ?  I  own  that  I  am  very  anxious  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

With  regard  to  the  demand  for  such  men  you  need  be 
under  no  uneasiness.  Every  white  man  who  can  write 
and  read  is  welcome  in  Jamaica.  I  would  forgive  you 
even  for  carrying  the  measure  of  abolition  if  you  could 
furnish  me  with  the  means  of  converting  my  negroes. 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  because  I  am  very  anxious 
about  my  plan,  I  am  indifferent  to  yours.  The  morals  of 
the  whites  are  not  less  important  than  those  of  the  blacks, 
and  a  good  bishop  would  be  infinitely  useful  even  to  the 
furtherance  of  my  views.  Only  explain  to  me  what  I 
can  do  to  promote  the  measure. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

George  Ellis. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  H.  MORE. 

Lyme,  October  29,  1804. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  have  this  day  received  another  packet  of  your 
manuscript,  and  have  returned  you  the  five  chapters  and 
the  Introduction.  Now  I  must  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
you.  I  had  fully  intended,  and  half  promised,  that  be- 
fore my  falling  to  work  on  a  literary  business  preparatory 
to  our  abolition  discussions  next  winter,  I  would  employ 
a  few  mornings  in  writing  for  the  "  Christian  Observer :" 
if,  therefore,  I  engage  in  your  service,  you  positively 
must  supply  my  place  to  Messrs.  Editors  of  the  Christian 
Observer.  Your  subjects  are  so  new  and  so  important, 
that  it  really  costs  as  much  time  to  revise  as  it  would  to 
write,  and  I  would  not  pay  your  works  so  bad  a  compli- 
ment as  to  accost  them  in  any  other  than  my  best  state. 
I  must  therefore  receive  from  you  an  assurance  that  you 
will  give  me  a  credit  for  as  many  hours  as  I  expend  in 
your  service,  and  I  assign  over  the  amount  to  Messrs. 
the  Editors  above-mentioned,  who  may  be  paid  in  any 
coin  which  bears  your  image  and  superscription.  It 
will,  I  fear  not,  pass  current ;  so  fall  to  work  accord- 
mg]y. 

I  have  not  been  so  well  of  late,  and  am  half  afraid  of 
its  being  thought  right  that  I  should  go  to  Bath ;  but  I 
hope  to  find  myself  better  in  a  few  days,  and  to  be  ab- 
solved from  the  necessity  of  quitting  my  retirement  till 
Parliament  calls  us  together,  when  I  presume  Windham 
and  Co.  (a  strange  partnership)  will  require  our  attend- 
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ance.  Our  friend  Patty  will  supply  all  needful  terms  of 
condemnation,  so  I  may  conclude,  assuring  you  that  I 
am  ever, 

My  dear  Friend, 
With  kind  remembrances  to  all  the  Sisterhood, 
Yours  very  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

The  parcel  went  by  Larcombe,  who  puts  up  at  the 
"Three  Queens,"  Thomas  Street;  a  most  appropriate 
sojourning  for  the  carrier  of  princely  admonitions. 


WM.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO   . 

Lyme,  November  3,  1804. 

My  dear   , 

Your  kindness  in  desiring  me  not  to  write  to 
you  is  not  lost  on  us,  but  really  you  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect letters  when  not  in  the  way  of  hearing  of  us  from 
other  friends,  especially  during  the  recess  of  Parliament. 
It  would  surely  be  a  very  unequal  distribution  to  allot 
nothing  to  the  claims  of  affection,  and  yet  to  be  so  just 
in  paying  to  the  utmost  the  minutest  demands  of  busi- 
ness. Having  therefore  got  through  most  of  my  tare 
and  trett  correspondences,  let  me  enter  on  one  which 
en£a£es  more  of  the  heart  if  it  taxes  the  head  less. 

The  letter  I  am  now  about  to  write  ought,  however, 
to  call  for  supplies  from  both,  for  it  is  to  tell  my  dear 
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 of  a  fault ;  and  to  do  that  affectionately,  and  to  do 

it  skilfully,  both  heart  and  head  should  be  set  to  work. 
Yet  I  know  in  your  case  the  latter  may  be  dispensed 
with — you  will  require  no  more  than  that  sincere 
affection  which  will  really  prompt  my  pen  ;  and  any  skil- 
ful ingenious  apologies,  which  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  hear  of  anything  but  their  faults  might  be  necessary, 
may  be  left  out.  I  have  long  thought  of  telling  you 
that  I  do  not  think  you  always  behave  quite  well  to 

Mr.  .    It  is,  I  know,  a  delicate  matter  to  interfere 

between  husband  and  wife,  but  your  love  for  me,  and 
your  Christian  humility  also  (I  really  say  it  from  my 
heart  without  flattery)  are  such,  that  I  need  not  keep 
back  any  thing,  or  fear  lest  any  thing  I  say  should  offend 
you,  or  lessen  the  affection  which  I  trust  will  ever  mutu- 
ally prevail  between  us.  You  probably  know  yourself 
what  I  mean — a  certain  quickness  of  reply  which  is 
unbecoming  the  submissive  obedient  demeanour  which 
certainly  should  distinguish  the  wife  towards  her  hus- 
band.   I  must  do  Mr.  the  justice  to  say,  that  his 

behaviour  on  such  occasions,  and  sometimes  after  them, 
has  been  such  as  to  give  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  — 
such  as  to  show  a  mind  eminently  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  Christian  principles  :  I  cannot  say  how  much 
it  has  pleased  me.  I  own,  I  fear  that  I  should  not  have 
behaved  so  well  in  such  circumstances ;  and,  though  I 
well  know  it  is  only  the  surprise  of  the  moment  in  you, 
and  that  it  indicates  no  want  of  affection  or  respect,  yet 
it  would  have  grieved  me  extremely,  and  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  weaken  my  affection.    Let  me  beg  you,  my 

dearest  ,  to  pray  and  to  strive  against  it,  and  to  be 
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silent,  if  you  find  that  by  speaking  you  should  offend 
against  the  law  of  conjugal  duty. 

And  now  having  said  this,  which  I  fear  may  grieve 
you,  let  me  however  assure  you  that  it  has  given  me 
solid  comfort  to  see  you  improve  in  what  is  most  im- 
portant, —  indeed  I  have  no  fears  for  you.  Look  with 
confidence,  with  humble  confidence  indeed,  but  with 
confidence  to  the  Saviour,  who  has  assured  us  that 
none  who  come  to  Him  shall  be  sent  back.  Oh  !  we  do 
not  practically  give  half  the  credit  we  ought  to  the 
mercy  and  condescension,  and  tenderness  of  our  gracious 
shepherd  !  Let  us  but  sit  down  and  consider  the  real 
meaning  and  force  of  such  a  passage  as  "  He  shall  feed 
his  flock  like  a  shepherd,"  and  the  beautiful  words 
which  follow.  Again,  of  such  a  passage  as  "  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me."  How  much  again  is  included  in  that 
most  consolatory  passage,  "  He  that  spared  not  His  own 
Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not 
with  Him  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  "  O  !  let  us  meditate 
on  these  passages,  and  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  them  ! 
Again,  that  striking  one,  "  If  ye  being  evil,  give  good 
gifts  to  your  children,"  &c.  I  often  think  of  it  when  I 
see  my  wife  fondling  little  Bon,  that  God's  love  is  said 
to  exceed  that  which  women  bear  to  their  children. 

I  think  Miss  Horner  would  find  Leighton  particu- 
larly gratifying  and  useful  to  her.  I  never  read  an 
author  who  appeared  to  me  to  have  drunk  so  deeply 
of  the  Spirit;  and  his  life  was  accordingly.  The 
children  are  pretty  well,  and  little  Bon  plumper  and 
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more  laughter  loving  and  causing  than  ever.  Miss  S. 
here  brings  in  little  Bon,  and  little  merry  Bab  runs 
in,  —  poor  dear  little  souls. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


MRS.  H.  MORE  TO  W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

###### 

I  will  not  tell  you  how  aghast  we  all  looked  at 
the  political  paragraph. f  We  are  all  dismay.  But  on 
looking  over  your  letter  again,  my  heart  revives  —  I 
fancied  you  were  joining  Windham's  party.    *    *  * 


W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  H.  MORE. 

Lyme,  November  15,  1804. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  was  extremely  engaged  when  I  got  your  letter 
which  mentioned  the  first  impression  produced  by  mine, 
and  the  kind  solicitude  it  had  occasioned.  I  always 
knew  you  to  be  a  woman  of  great  wit  and  of  true  wit ; 
and  as  wit  has  been  defined  to  be  the  coupling  together 
dissimilar  and  widely  separated  ideas,  I  may  truly  say 
that  never  was  there  a  more  decisive  witticism,  if  you 
use  it  so  ill  (for  it  is  shocking  usage  of  wit,)  as  to  carry 


f  Vide  p.  335. 
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it  to  its  definition.  I  really  think  there  scarcely  ever 
were,  or  can  be,  two  men  more  different  from  each  other 
in  all  their  ideas  than  Windham  and  myself ;  and  though 
it  has  been  sometimes  held  that  men  of  different 
tempers  may  form  useful  partnerships  (aye,  even  in  wit 
itself,  as  "  how  Beaumont's  judgment  tempered  Fletcher's 
wit")  and  even  lasting  friendships,  yet  for  men  to  act 
together  in  political  affairs,  requires  in  general  some 
little  (and  often  you  will  say  but  very  little)  agreement 
in  their  principles,  judgments,  &c. 

But  how  shall  I  ever  get  through  your  business,  or 
any  body  else's  business,  if  I  fun  away  my  time  in  this 
way,  and  that  too  when  I  am  not  in  a  state  to  keep  to 
the  desk  long  together,  and  therefore  having  but  little 
working  time  at  command,  should  make  the  most  of  it? 
Well,  a  few  minutes  may  be  fairly  spared  to  friendship, 
when  so  many  of  mine,  alas  !  are  doomed  to  the 
endurance  of  a  display  of  mutual  enmity  —  which  brings 
us  again  to  Windham ;  and  as  that  is  rather  too  fertile 
a  field  to  allow  one  to  gather  in  a  few  minutes  a  mil- 
lionth of  the  harvest  it  affords,  let  us  leave  it  standing, 
regretting  that  so  rich  a  soil  should  be  of  so  little  real 
productive  value.  The  truth  is,  there  is  all  that  was 
erroneous  in  Burke,  and  little  to  redeem  it  in  the  man's 
principles,  as  there  was  in  Burke,  who,  with  all  his  errors 
and  extravagances,  yet  called  forth  one's  love  and  esteem 
very  often,  and  still  more  often  one's  admiration.  Kind 
remembrances. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 
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W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ,  TO  J.  STEPHEN,  ESQ. 

Lyme,  Sunday  night,  10  o'clock,  November  18,  1804. 

My  dear  Stephen, 

I  have  been  waiting  with  more  anxiety  than  any 
one  but  you  would  conceive,  in  hopes  of  seeing  or  hear- 
ing of  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  slave  trade  to  the 
conquered  colonies ;  and  am  so  much  disappointed  in 
not  even  now  finding  any  thing  said  about  it  in  the 
newspapers,  that  I  break  through  the  resolution  I  had 
made  not  to  mention  the  matter  to  you,  that  the  mea- 
sure might  break  upon  you  at  once,  and  I  quite  enjoyed 
in  idea  your  demeanour  and  feelings  on  the  annunciation 
of  it.  But  I  have  no  correspondent  in  town  on  whom 
I  can  depend  for  letting  me  know,  and  this  is  such  a 
sad  town  for  intelligence,  that  I  doubt  if  a  Gazette 
comes  near  it.  I  may  therefore  wait  many  days  longer 
without  being  informed  how  the  matter  really  is  settled, 
or  whether  it  be  settled  at  all.  The  Order  in  Council 
was  to  have  been  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  se'night  last ;  but  it  was  put 
off  on  some  ground  of  form,  and  partly  because  Tobago 
was  not  to  be  included.  Let  me  beg  you  to  give  me 
what  information  you  can.  I  have  been  intending  to 
write  to  you.  You  have  been  always  in  my  thoughts, 
but  I  waited,  hoping  this  business  would  be  brought  to 
some  point.  I  have  had  much  writing  about  it  for  a 
long  time  past, 
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Wishing  and  praying  that  God  may  grant  you  every 
blessing  in  time  and  eternity,  I  am  ever 

Affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


THE  DEAN  OF  CARLISLE  TO  W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

My  dear  Friend, 

We  are  nothing  but  trouble  to  you.  Do  you 
know  that  poor  Snubby  soon  grew  tired  of  his  new  idea 
of  studying  the  law,  or  rather,  I  believe,  he  never  very 
seriously  and  deliberately  resolved  upon  it.  That  sug- 
gestion seems  to  have  been  cherished  chiefly  to  serve  the 
immediate  purpose  of  getting  released  from  the  sea- ser- 
vice. His  point  being  gained,  the  moment  he  began  to 
reflect,  he  found  the  study  of  the  law  was  not  at  all  at 
his  heart,  and  he  now  gives  it  up  entirely.  He  now,  in 
fact,  does  not  deny  this  to  be  a  true  statement. 

Poor  fellow,  he  remained  very  unhappy  for  some  time, 
conscious,  I  should  hope,  of  having  left  the  sea  too  pre- 
cipitately ;  at  the  same  time,  nothing  like  such  a  con- 
fession comes  from  him,  but  entirely  the  contrary,  and 
therefore  we  are  to  consider  him  as  having  done  with 
the  sea. 

After  ruminating  on  his  situation  he  seems  now 
inclined  to  the  army ;  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  with  his  father  (before  that  idea  had 
arrived  at  any  maturity,  but  not  before  it  had  sprung 
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up),  who  is  very  kind  to  him,  and  will  be  contented  with 
his  doing  any  thing  that  is  creditable ;  I  have  therefore 
repeatedly  told  Snubby  within  the  last  month  that  he  is 
to  be  any  thing  he  pleases.  His  father  will  allow  him 
300/.  or  400/.  per  annum,  only  "  be  about  something  ; 
—  do  something ;  and  take  care  that  you  be  useful  in 
your  generation,  and  a  credit  and  comfort  to  your 
friends." 

You  are  to  consider,  therefore,  this  letter,  not  as  asking 
advice  as  to  the  what  ?  but  the  army  being  determined 
on,  the  how? 

I  am  sure  you  will  do  your  best.  One  plan  that  he 
has  thought  of  is  to  go,  after  a  while,  to  some  of  the 
military  institutions,  if  he  could  gain  admittance.  I 
think  there  is  one,  he  says,  at  Wickham ;  but  on  a  little 
inquiry,  he  has  reason  to  think,  that  a  man  must  be  first 
an  officer,  and  have  seen  some  discipline,  at  least,  before 
he  can  be  admitted.  He  understands  he  must  be  a 
subaltern  only  for  two  years  before  he  can  be  a  captain, 
and  I  take  it,  it  is  the  shortness  of  this  service,  compared 
with  the  length  of  that  in  the  navy,  that  makes  him 
prefer  the  army,  for  he  hastens,  in  his  own  mind,  to 
command.  He  has  one  great  mark  of  genius,  viz.  vast 
confidence  that  he  could  improve  all  that  he  sees,  and  do 
things  better  —  and  he  is  really  clever.  I  wish  he  un- 
derstood his  own  mind  better.  My  opinion  is,  that  he 
will  in  the  army  also  be  disgusted  with  something 
that  will  make  him  retire  before  he  has  got  much  good. 
However,  age  may  make  him  wiser ;  and  at  any  rate, 
I  really  think  he  had  better  make  the  trial,  and  keep 
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out  of  idleness.    He  is  by  no  means  vicious,  but  he  is 
eager,  and  must  be  launched  soon. 
Now  come  the  questions  :  — 

1.  How  is  a  youth  of  this  sort  to  proceed  ?  viz.  a 
youth  of  twenty-two,  strong  and  hard  as  flint,  a  very 
good  scholar,  excellent  mathematician,  low  stature,  and 
snubby :  how  is  such  a  one  to  begin  ?  He  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  one  who  is  idle,  or  inclined  to  evil,  but 
one  who  would  really  be  active,  and  undergo  any  labour 
if  he  liked  the  thing  he  was  about ;  but  one  who  would 
hate  an  idle  station  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  I  have  wished  him  to  find  some  truly  sensible  and 
experienced  officer  who  should  study  his  case  and  capa- 
cities, and  advise  him  for  the  best.  He  has  been  in 
London  for  the  purpose,  but  found  only  a  lad  or  two. 

3.  I  thought  Lord    admirably  qualified  to  tell 

him  (or  at  least  to  recommend  him  to  such  an  officer  as 
would  tell  him)  all  he  wanted ;  but  he  does  not  much 

like  to  go  to  Lord  ,  because  he  knows  he  thinks 

Snubby  has  been  so  foolish,  and  because  Snubby  supposes 
he  would  begin  of  advising  him  to  the  counting-house  to 
get  money.    Matthew  despises  money. 

I  wish  you  could  send  him  to  some  other  good  officer 
of  sound  intellect  for  instruction,  as  to  the  entrance  he 
should  make  in  this  new  life. 

4.  Viz.  what  regiment ;  —  also  foot  or  horse  —  or 
what  ? 

Do  write  to  me  soon. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  M. 
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W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  H.  MORE. 

Lyme,  November  22,  1804„ 

My  dear  Friend, 

Having  received  your  letter  last  night,  I  made 
many  inquiries  this  morning  after  another  Lyme  and 
Bristol  carrier,  finding  that  Larcombe  would  not  set  out 
on  his  return  before  Monday  next ;  but  I  am  assured 
that  no  such  carrier  is  to  be  found;  and  you  must 
remember  that,  in  common,  the  commodities  these  gen- 
tlemen have  to  transport  are  not  of  such  a  fermentable 
sort  as  yours,  with  which  Mr.  Larcombe,  like  Cowper's 
unconscious  newsman,  has  been  honoured ;  but  —  [here  I 
am  irresistibly  summoned  to  a  contest  at  marbles,  and,  in 
these  days  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  I  would  not  furnish 
any  valid  ground  for  rebellion,  and  remembered  I  was  at 
Lyme,  I  obeyed  the  call].  To  return  to  Mr.  Larcombe's 
cargo  :  it  consists  of  articles  which  may  in  general  rest 
in  peace  in  expectation  of  their  conveyance.  I  am 
assured  that  on  Monday  Larcombe  will  take  his  de- 
parture, and  I  already  have  ready  for  him  — 

Chap.  4.*  Importance  of  ancient  history  :  —  Egypt 
and  Persia. 

Chap.  5.  Greece. 

Chap.  6.  Rome. 

Chap.  7.  I  have  already  sent  you. 
Chapters  5.  and  6.  you  will  improve  greatly  by  adding 
to  them;  they  are  now  the  essential  oil  of  their  re- 

*  Of  the  Manuscript  of  "  Hints  for  a  Princess." 
Q  5 
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spective  histories.  I  will  try  to  let  you  have  another 
chapter,  i.  e.  chapter  8.  before  next  conveyance.  Fare- 
well. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  MRS.  H.  MORE. 

Lyme,  December  4,  1804. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Never  fear :  the  parcel  is  not  —  cannot  be  lost : 
such  an  event  never  happened ;  and  sooner  than  it  shall 
not  be  rummaged  out  I  will  send  my  servant,  if  it  be 
needful,  to  hunt  himself  in  the  waggoner's  chaos.  I 
will  write  by  the  post  which  takes  this  letter,  to  this 
same  miscreant  at  the  White  Lion,  and  tell  him  that  if 
the  parcel  do  not  forthwith  appear  he  shall  be  sent  to 
the  army  of  St.  Domingo,  a  far  more  worthy  cause  for 
such  an  effect  than  one  which  produced  it  to  a  French 
officer,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  who  not  being  drilled  into 
the  perfect  discipline  of  the  new  school,  when  at  a  ball 
given  by  Madame  Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  being  per- 
suaded to  dance,  made  as  if  he  offered  him  his  sword 
and  belt  to  keep  for  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  valet,  drew 
back  a  little  :  —  "  Ha,"  exclaims  the  mighty  Napoleon, 
(before  he  was  emperor,)  "  I  find  I  was  mistaken;"  and 
beckoning  to  one  who  actually  was  a  general  officer  (and 
doubtless  must  have  been  sure  to  become  so  in  any  army, 
whereas,  too  generally,  suppleness  is  the  road  to  rank), 
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"  Here,"  says  he  to  the  general  officer,  who  instantly 
came  forward  from  a  distance  with  a  most  courtier-like 
agility,  and  took  the  sword  and  belt,  and  held  them  in 
a  most  obsequious  attitude.  No  more  was  said ;  but 
when  the  poor  lieutenant-colonel  got  home,  he  found 
already  on  his  table  an  order  to  join  the  army  of  St. 
Domingo. 

How  came  I  to  tell  this  long  story,  when  I  am 
much  pressed  for  time,  and  must  be  short  in  business, 
because  long  in  trifling  ?    The  chapter  you  want  I  will 
get  through,  if  it  please  God,  in  a  very  few  days ;  and  to 
prevent  all  mischances  I  will  send  it  by  the  post  in 
franks.    I  have  been  running  over  part  of  it  to-day,  and 
see  it  will  take  much  time  to  think  over ;  but  let  me 
advise  you  to  read  that  chapter  in  the  first  part  of 
Butler's  analogy,  wherein  he  expressly  treats  of  the  sure 
progress  to  power  and  dominion  of  a  state  which  should 
be  established  and  governed  on  religious  principles.  I 
rather  think  'tis  the  fifth,  but  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the 
book  here  ;  luckily  I  have  another  here  who  is  decidedly 
on  our  side,  and  whom  I  well  remember,  because  I  have 
often  been  about  to  quote  him  against  Windham,  I 
mean  Machiavel ;  and  there  is  in  Montesquieu  (whom 
consult)  some  passage  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  im- 
portance of  religion.  Farewell. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 
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W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  Z.  MACAULAY,  ESQ. 

Lyme,  December  7,  1804. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  feel  uneasy  in  not  coming  forward  to  assist 
poor  Hall  *  ;  and  really  mere  feelings,  and  feelings  less 
legitimate  than  Christian  sympathy,  prompt  one  to 
desire  to  contribute  liberally  towards  his  aid.  But  as  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  judge  what  I  ought  to  subscribe, 
because  that  must  depend  on  what  others  give,  and 
what  in  the  whole  is  raised,  I  must  again  trespass  on 
you,  and  beg  you  to  judge  and  put  down  my  name 
accordingly.  I  doubt  in  my  own  mind  between  10/.  and 
20/.  But  surely  it  is  a  strange  plan  to  buy  him  an 
annuity  at  the  precise  period  at  which  you  cannot  judge 
at  all  what  income  will  be  wanted  for  his  comfortable 
subsistence.  Jf,  poor  man,  he  should  never  recover,  I 
should  imagine  that  after  that  becomes  clear,  100/.  per 
annum  would  be  as  much  as  would  be  desirable.  Do 
they  doubt  people's  willingness  to  subscribe,  except 
under  the  impulse  of  the  first  shock  of  such  an  article  of 
intelligence?  I  hope  there  can  be  no  cause  for  such  a 
precaution.  I  beg  you  will  deal  unreservedly  with  me, 
and  if  even  20/.  be  less  than  you  think  I  ought  to  give, 
tell  me  freely. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Snape  again  wants  books  and  tracts ; 
may  I  beg  you  to  send  him  a  supply  to  Bolton  in  Lan- 
cashire?   It  is  a  large  place,  where  he  makes  great 

*  Robert  Hall  was  at  this  time  afflicted  with  insanity. 
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exertions,  but  wants  help ;  only  think  of  making,  on  a 
very  bad  day,  for  his  schools,  a  subscription  at  church 
of  near  100/. 

I  hope  to  send  you  a  paper  for  the  Christian  Ob- 
server to-morrow.*  You  will  think  it  too  much  of  a 
novel;  but  in  all  the  leading  particulars  it  is  really 
true.  I  wish  I  could  help  you  still  more.  Kind  re- 
membrances. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


W.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  JAMES  STEPHEN,  ESQ,. 

Lyme,  December  20,  1804. 

My  dear  Stephen, 

I  hope  I  need  not  assure  you  that  no  consider- 
ations of  ease  or  self-indulgence  should  prevent  my 
setting  out  for  London  directly,  if  I  thought  it  would 
be  productive  of  benefit  to  our  great  cause ;  but  after  a 
little  reflection,  I  am  clearly  of  an  opposite  opinion, 
Here  I  may,  and  I  trust  I  shall,  get  a  little  time  to 
work  at  something  which  may  hereafter  come  into 
use,  but  there  I  know  from  experience  I  could  do  no 
business.  Then  the  consideration  of  health  is  not  to  be 
entirely  left  out  of  account,  and  certainly  (though  no 
way  of  life  can  ever  make  me  a  Hercules)  the  quiet  and 
regularity  of  our  goings  on  here  are  highly  serviceable 
to  me.    I  thank  God  I  seldom  have  been  better  than 

*  Vide  "  The  Letters  of  Colonus,"  in  Dec.  1804  and  Jan.  1805. 
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during  the  last  three  or  four  days,  though  the  weather 
is  most  uncommonly  severe  for  this  place;  my  old 
enemy,  the  east  wind,  brings  us  your  climate,  not 
softened  by  its  passage  over  the  pure  Dorsetian  downs. 
But  there  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  climate  here,  that 
even  with  an  east  wind  it  is  always  perfectly  clear ;  no 
haziness  or  mist  have  I  ever  seen,  except  in  mild  warm 
weather. 

I  have  been  very  carefully  perusing  your  paper, 
which  in  the  main  I  like  very  much  indeed,  and  hope 
to  turn  it  to  account.    Your  statement  of  the  ravages 
of  the  yellow  fever  is  admirably  thrown  in.    I  cannot 
but  regard  that  dreadful  visitation  as  the  scourge  of  the 
Almighty,  and  I  fear  we  shall  still  more  severely  feel 
its  effects.    I  more  and  more  see  reason  to  regret  that 
the  public,  and  even,  I  have  no  doubt,  ministers  them- 
selves, are  so  ignorant  of  the  horrible  cruelties  and 
detestable  perfidy  of  Buonaparte  and  his  agents  towards 
the  St.  Domingo  blacks;  you  indeed  did  your  best  to 
enlighten  them,  by  the  publication  of  Toussaint's  Life, 
but  I  wish  still  more  could  be  done,  especially  as  para- 
graphs are  continually  coming  out,   harping  on  the 
cruelties  of  Dessalines ;  and  the  provocations  he  received 
are  either  unknown  or  forgotten. 

Farewell;  I  am  pressed  for  time,  and  we  have  a 
house  in  which  several  of  the  chimneys  smoke  in  an 
east  wind,  which  makes  sad  work  with  my  eyes. 
Kindest  remembrances  to  my  sister.  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  Stephen.  Let  it  be  to  both  of  us  a  comfort 
that  we  have  laboured  to  resist  the  wicked  and  cruel 
system  of  the  slave  trade.   I  can  truly  say  I  often  thank 
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the  Almighty  for  conducting  me  to  such  a  cause,  and 
pray  for  guidance  how  I  may  best  conduct  it — and  think 
too.  But  there  are  more  difficulties  than  you  some- 
times consider ;  and  I  am  sure,  in  your  cooler  moments, 
you  will  think  that  it  would  be  sad  policy  to  be  able 
to  say  liberavi  animam  meam,  at  the  expense  of  doing 
any  good  to  the  cause  itself.  But  do  not  let  us  consume 
our  time  in  these  discussions.  I  hope  I  need  not  make  any 
fresh  demands  on  your  pen,  and  will  avoid  it  as  much 
as  possible.    Once  more  God  bless  you. 

I  am,  ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


»  I  have  often  wished,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  do  alittle  jnst.ee  to 
poor  Christophe.  I  possess  letters  from  him,  whieh  wonld  do  hm  great 
Lou,  Perhaps  they  may  form  a  ehapter,  if  ever  any  °f 
n,y  own  life  and  times  are  put  together." -Letter  from  Mr.  WMerforce  to 
one  of  his  Som,  March  11,  1825. 
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WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  GENERAL  MACAULAY. 

Kensington  Gore,  April  6,  1816. 

My  dear  General, 

No  human  being  has  the  slightest  idea  of  my 
writing,  or  intending  to  write  this  letter.  Whatever 
blame,  therefore,  may  be  imputable  to  it,  is  wholly  charge- 
able on  myself.  Yet  though,  when  I  proceeded  to  take 
up  my  pen,  it  was  with  some  misgivings,  I  cannot  but 
hope,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  idea  itself  which  I 
am  about  to  suggest  to  you,  that  you  will  find  my  apology 
for  communicating  it,  not  merely  in  the  high  esteem  it 
implies  both  of  your  talents  and  principles,  but  also  in 
that  imperative  sense  of  duty  which  dictates  the  commu- 
nication. I  only  regret  my  being  so  much  pressed  for 
time/that  I  cannot  at  all  do  justice  to  the  subject.  But 
you  must  suppose  that  I  shall  leave  many  of  the 
considerations  which  are  in  my  mind  unimpaired,  and 
to  be  stated  to  you  in  person,  when  I  can  talk  freely, 
and  that  I  now  shall  lay  before  you  little  more  than  the 
main  idea.  Oh,  thought  I,  last  night,  while  lying  awake, 
and  revolving  in  my  mind  the  inconceivably  important 
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subject  of  the  opportunity  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  know- 
ledge, and  still  more  of  Christianity,  in  Hayti,  —  Oh  that 
General  Macaulay  could  be  prevailed  on  to  go  over, 
though  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  any  party  that  should  be  sent  to  King  Henry  ! 
And  why  not?  thought  I.  Lord  Selkirk  was  at  one  time 
disposed  to  go  [to  Africa.  And  then  my  mind  went  on 
building  the  castle  of  which  I  had  thus  laid  the  foundation, 
till  there  was  soon  a  goodly  and  most  valuable  edifice. 
For  more  than  an  hour,  I  believe,  I  could  not  drive  out 
this  fabric  of  the  brain,  as  a  necessary  preparative  to 
getting  to  sleep  again. 

But  though  the  whole  prospect  presents  itself  to 
the  eyes  of  my  mind  by  day  in  less  vivid  colours  as 
a  reality,  my  maturest  and  most  wakeful  reason  ap- 
proves of  it  as  the  most  promising  of  all  speculations, 
if  it  could  indeed  be  realized.  I  declare,  unless  I 
deceive  myself,  were  I  in  your  situation,  and  with  the 
same  deep  convictions  I  now  feel  of  the  great  and  lasting 
benefits  which  would  probably  result  from  my  engaging  in 
this  enterprise,  I  would  undertake  it.  Besides  all  the  other 
good  consequences,  of  which  one  of  the  greatest  would  be 
that  your  example  would  dispose  respectable  and  good 
men,  in  various  lines,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  St.  Domingo,  it  would  lead  —  and  I  see  no  other  pro- 
bable road  —  to  the  substitution  of  the  English  for  the 
French  language,  and  of  Protestantism  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ;  because  your  influence  would  be  such, 
(all  mine  of  course  being  combined  with  it,)  that  you  might 
set  up  seminaries  of  instruction,  which  would,  by  degrees, 
produce  the  desired  effect. 
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Do  not,  however,  suppose,  my  dear  General,  that 
I  am  not  aware,  in  making  this  proposal,  of  the 
weight  of  the  burden  which  I  wish  you  to  impose  on 
yourself.  Still,  such  are  the  circumstances  of  the 
world,  that  there  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  world 
any  human  being  so  adapted,  in  all  important  parti- 
culars, as  yourself,  for  this  most  interesting  service.  And 
must  that  service  go  unperformed  ?  Let  me  beg  you, 
however,  to  peruse  the  letters  from  King  Henry  and  De 
Limonade,  and  you  will  then  better  judge  of  their  state 
of  mind ;  and  if  you  do  not  at  once  dash  the  cup  from 
your  hand,  I  think  a  more  detailed  and  particular  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  would  dispose  you  to  drink  it. 
But  I  must  break  off.  Forgive  me,  my  dear  General,  for 
my  freedom;  and  I  will  only  add  again,  that  were  I  so 
circumstanced,  and  so  qualified,  as  you  are,  for  I  am  the 
one  as  little  as  the  other,  (I  have  not  been  used  to  com- 
mand men,  act  and  think  in  times  of  bustle,  and  I  cannot 
speak  French  fluently,)  I  should  esteem  the  service  as  one 
of  the  most  honourable,  and,  in  all  its  consequences,  the 
most  beneficial,  in  which  I  could  possibly  engage. 
I  am  ever,  my  dear  General, 

With  cordial  esteem  and  regard, 

Your  sincere  and  affectionate  Friend, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

I  will  thank  you  to  return  the  papers  as  soon  as  you 
can.  I  have  not  time  to  read  over  what  I  have  written, 
but  the  meaning  must  be  plain.  Mistakes  of  language 
you  will  excuse. 
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GENERAL  MACAULAY  TO  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Downing  Street,  April  8,  1816. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  prevented  going  to  Kensington  Gore  this 
morning  as  I  had  intended,  and  therefore  I  return  the 
papers.  Your  powerful  appeal  is  irresistible,  and  I  hold 
myself  at  your  disposal.  I  would,  however,  suggest 
for  your  consideration  how  far  government  would  be 
disposed  to  relish  a  visit  by  me  to  St.  Domingo  under 
our  present  equivocal  relations  with  France  in  respect 
to  that  island  —  incognito  I  could  not  go  ;  and  when 
you  reflect  on  my  acquaintance  with  Lord  Wellington 
—  my  rank  in  the  army  —  my  having  filled  diplomatic 
situations,  &c,  I  feel  more  than  half  inclined  to  doubt 
the  practicability  of  your  reconciling  government  to 
such  a  mission.  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present,  as  I 
shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  being  disengaged 
to  see  you. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

C.  Macaulay. 
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HENRY  [CHRISTOPHE,  KING  OF  HAYTI]  TO  W. 
WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Au  Palais  de  Sans-soucy,  18  Novembre,  1816. 
l'An  13  de  l'lndependance. 

Henry,  par  la  Grace  de  Dieu  et  la  Loi  Constitutionelle 
de  l'Etat,  Roi  d'Hai'ty,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
a  W.  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  Membre  du  Parlement 
Britannique,  &c.  &c. 

Mon  Ami, 

Je  me  sers  de  Poccasion  de  M.  Chalmers, 
homme  simple  et  sur,  que  j'ai  employe  a  mon  service 
dans  sa  profession,  pendant  le  sejour  qu'il  a  fait  a  Hai'ty, 
pour  vous  adresser  ma  reponse  a  vos  trois  lettres,  privees 
et  confidentielles,  sous  les  dates  des  14  &  20  Aout 
dernier. 

Je  vois  avec  plaisir,  mon  ami,  la  maniere  franche  et 
amicale,  que  vous  agissez  dans  nos  communications. 
J'agirai  com  me  vous,  sans  reserve,  et  vous  verrez  que  je 
suis  digne  d'entendre  et  de  connaitre  la  verite.  Vous 
pouvez  vous  reposer  sur  la  discretion  de  mes  secretaires 
pour  toutes  les  communications  et  les  ouvertures  que 
vous  auriez  a  me  faire.  Lorsque  vous  aurez  quelque 
chose  d'important  et  de  confidentiel  a  me  faire  part, 
vous  pouvez  charger  une  personne  devouee  de  vos 
depeches  et  me  l'adresser  directement.  Je  ferai  solder 
religieusement  les  frais  que  ses  depenses  auront  causees. 

Sanders  vous  a  dit  avec  raison  que  j'entends  par- 
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fakement  l'Anglais ;  c'est  dans  cette  langue  que  je  desire 
que  vous  continuez  toujours  a  correspondre  avec  moi. 

Je  goute  parfaitement  vos  idecs  lumineuses  sur  les 
grands  principes  du  gouvernemcnt  que  vous  m'avez  ex- 
poses. Je  suis  persuade  de  leur  efficacite  pour  le  bonheur 
denies  concitoyens, et  pour  mon  propre  bonheur,  puisqu'il 
ne  se  compose  que  de  celui  de  mes  concitoyens.  Mon 
application  constante  sera  de  les  employer.  Je  ferai 
tout  ce  qui  sera  en  mon  pouvoir  pour  justifier  la  haute 
opinion  que  mes  amis,  et  vous  en  particulier,  avez 
concue  de  moi.  Je  suis  penetre,  mon  cher  Wilberforce, 
des  sentimens  genereux  et  philantropiques  que  vous 
m'exprimez,  et  je  serais  indigne  de  l'amitie  pure  que 
vous  m'avez  vouee,  si  je  ne  faisais  tous  mes  efforts  pour 
la  meriter,  en  suivant  les  sages  conseils  que  vous  me 
donnez. 

Vous  voyez  avec  quelle  sollicitude  je  m'empresse  a 
donner  le  bienfait  de  Peducation  u  mes  concitoyens  :  la 
nouvelle  methode  me  parait  la  plus  sublime  qu'on 
puisse  employer  pour  preparer  les  etudes.  Je  suis 
emerveille  des  effets  de  cette  excellente  methode ;  tous 
mes  soins  seront  de  Petendre,  et  de  lui  donner  a  Haity 
toute  l'extension  et  rencouragement  possible.  C'est 
bien  aussi  mon  intention  de  faire  delivrer  des  prix  aux 
eleves  qui  se  seront  distingues ;  chaque  ecole  ou  college 
aura  une  epoque  fixee  pour  la  distribution  des  prix, 
comme  celle  de  l'independance,  de  ma  fete,  celle  de  la 
reine,  de  mes  enfants,  et  ceux  des  autres  jours  me- 
morables  de  notre  Revolution.  Je  me  suis  efforce 
autant  qu'il  m'a  ete  possible  de  faire  inculquer  les 
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principes  de  religion  et  de  morale  parmi  mes  con- 
citoyens ;  mais,  mon  ami,  songez  combien  un  peuple, 
nouvellement  sorti  des  tenebres  de  l'ignorance  et  de 
Pesclavage,  qui  a  eprouve  vingt  cinq  ans  de  secousses 
et  de  revolution,  a  besoin  encore  de  temps,  de  soins,  et 
d'efforts,  pour  parvenir  a  etendre  les  principes  religieux 
et  moraux  dans  toutes  les  classes  de  la  societe ;  l'objet 
de  ma  sollicitude  est  done  de  les  etendre  encore  da- 
vantage,  mais  non  pas  les  principes  de  cette  religion 
defiguree  par  la  fanatisme  et  la  superstition,  mais  cette 
religion  que  vous  professez,  pleine  de  Tessence  et  de 
l'humanite  de  son  divin  Auteur.  II  y  a  longtemps  que 
^e  desire  la  voir  etablie  a  Hai'ty. 

Par  la  consideration  et  le  respect  dont  j'ai  entoure 
les  liens  du  mariage,  je  n'ai  qu'a  me  louer  de  l'em- 
pressement  de  mes  concitoyens  a  les  former,  et  des 
heureux  resultats  qu'ils  ont  pour  la  morale. 

La  tolerance  est  etablie  a  Hai'ty.  Je  permets  a 
cbacun  la  liberte  d'y  servir  la  Divinite  a  sa  maniere. 
J'etendrai,  s'il  est  necessaire,  les  effets  de  cette  tole- 
rance en  lui  donnant  la  plus  grande  latitude.  Je  suis 
penetre  et  je  sens  la  necessite  de  changer  ce  que  les 
manieres  et  les  habitudes  de  mes  concitoyens  peuvent 
encore  conserver  de  semblables  a  celles  des  Fran^ais, 
et  de  les  modeller  sur  les  manieres  et  les  habitudes 
Anglaises;  la  culture  de  la  litterature  Anglaise  dans 
nos  ecoles,  dans  nos  colleges,  fera  predominer  enfin,  je 
l'espere,  la  langue  Anglaise  sur  la  Franeaise ;  e'est  le 
seul  moyen  de  conserver  notre  independance,  que  de 
n'avoir  absolument  rien  de  commun  avec  une  nation  dont 
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nous  avons  tant  a  nous  plaindre,  et  dont  les  projets  ne 
tendent  qu'a  notre  destruction.  II  y  a  longtemps  que 
je  desire  que  la  langue  Anglaise  soit  la  langue  nationale 
de  mon  pays. 

J'en  ai  toujours  parle  a  mes  concitoyens,  je  leur  ai 
toujours  fait  sentir  la  necessite  de  n'avoir  absolument 
rien  de  commun  avec  la  nation  Francaise,  d'embrasser 
la  religion  Anglicane  comme  la  plus  sublime,  comme 
celle  ou  l'on  trouve  geueralement  le  clerge  le  plus  ver- 
tueux,  le  plus  honnete,  et  le  plus  eclaire;  bien  different 
en  cela  du  clerge  Catholique  Romain,  dont  la  dissolution 
de  mccurs  est  connue,  Papotre  et  le  defenseur  de 
Pesclavage.  Je  leur  ai  fait  connaitre  Penorme  diffe- 
rence qui  existe  entre  les  Anglais  et  les  Francais ; 
combien  ces  derniers  se  sont  degeneres  et  avilis ;  que 
lorsqu'on  voudrait  designer  un  homme  vil  et  faux,  Pon 
devrait  dire  faux  comme  un  Francais. .  .je  sais  cependant 
que,  geueralement  parlant,  il  y  a  des  honnetes  gens 
dans  tous  les  pays,  mais  presque  tous  les  Francais  que 
nous  avons  eu  occasion  de  connaitre,  ne  se  sont  pas  mon- 
tres  a  nous  sous  des  couleurs  plus  favorables  .  .  .  qu'au 
contraire,  les  Anglais  adorent  leur  patrie,  qu'ils  sont  si 
embrases  du  patriotisme  national,  et  que  la  trahison  est 
si  abhorre  et  deteste  chez  eux,  qu'a  peine  peut  on  citer 
un  petit  nombre  de  traitres ;  combien  ils  sont  braves, 
loyaux,  philantropes,  religieux  observateurs  de  leur  pa- 
role; qu'il  suffisait  a  un  Anglais  de  jurer  sur  la  Bible, 
pour  etre  cru  sur  sa  parole;  qu'on  n'avait  jamais  vu 
d'exemple  qu'ils  avaient  fausses  leurs  paroles,  ou  leurs 
affirmation  si  solennellement  donnees ;  qu'on  ne  pouvait 
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pas  en  dire  autant  des  Francais,  et  des  Catholiques  Ro- 
mains,  qui  faisaient  journellement  profanation  des  choses 
reputees  les  plus  saintes  parmi  eux;  que  le  souverain, 
qui  se  qualifie  de  fils  aine  de  l'Eglise.  ri'a  pas  craint  de 
laisser  signer,  par  son  ministre,  sans  provocation,  comme 
sans  insulte,  la  mort  de  400  mille  de  mes  concitoyens, 
pourpouvoir  arepeupler  notre  pays  avec  son  malheureux 
freres  transplanted  d'Afrique ;  que  ce  souverain,  qui  se  dit 
si  religieux,  a  envoye  de  vils  espions  pour  intriguer, 
semer  le  trouble  et  la  confusion  dans  notre  pays  tran- 
quille ;  qu'il  ne  travaille  qu'au  retablissement  des  pre- 
juges  et  de  l'esclavage,  j  usque  meme  dans  son  propre 
pays.  Enfin,  je  desire  que  mes  concitoyens  puissent  pos- 
seder  les  vertus  des  Anglais  pour  leur  propre  bonheur. 

Les  Hai'tiens  aiment  generalement  les  Anglais;  c'est 
le  seul  peuple  avec  laquelle  ils  puissent  mieux  compatir. 
Mes  concitoyens  feront  tout  ce  que  je  leur  conseillerai, 
car  ils  sont  intimement  persuades  que  mes  conseils  n'ont 
pour  but  que  leur  bonheur.  J'emploierai  mon  influence, 
les  lecons  puissantes  de  l'exemple,  pour  les  amener  a  ce 
point  si  desire,  et  je  suis  d'avance  assure  qu'ils  se  por- 
teront  avec  joie  a  cette  grande  reforme,  quand  le  temps 
en  sera  arrive;  c'est-a-dire,  lorsque  la  connaissance  de 
la  langue  Anglaise  sera  repandue  dans  une  partie  de  la 
population,  ce  qui  ne  sera  pas  longtemps,  d'apres  la 
methode  de  Lancaster,  et  d'apres  les  heureuses  dispo- 
sitions que  montrent  les  eleves  qui  s'instruisent  sous 
M.  Gulliver.*  Je  desire  de  tout  mon  cceur  que  les  sou- 
haits  que  vous  avez  faites  pour  le  bonheur  et  Pinstruction 
des  Hai'tiens  puissent  se  realiser.    Puissiez-vous  a  votre 

*  A  schoolmaster  sent  out  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  —  Life  of  Wilberforce. 
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tour,  O  mon  ami,  vous  enorgueillir  des  vertus  et  de  la 
civilisation  de  ce  peuple,  dont  vous  aurez  etc  un  des 
bienfaiteurs !  Croyez  que  leur  reconnaissance  sera 
eternelle  ;  croyez  aussi  que  ma  pensee  sera  sans  cesse 
portee  vers  le  grand  but  pour  lequel  vous  desirez  les 
voir  Sieves ;  en  effet,  combien  je  m'estimerai  heureux  de 
les  voir  coutribuer  a  vos  vues  en  vous  aidant  a  perfec- 
tionner  et  ameliorer  le  sort  de  nos  freres  d'Afrique.  J'ai 
recu  et  agree,  mon  ami,  avec  sensibilite,  votre  portrait 
que  vous  m'avez  adresse.  II  me  tardait  de  posseder  les 
traits  d'un  de  nos  plus  vertueux  amis ;  en  retour,  et 
d'apres  le  desir  que  vous  m'avez  temoigne,  je  vous 
envoie  le  mien,  et  celui  de  mon  fils,  le  Prince  Royal,  que 
j'ai  fait  peindre  par  le  Sieur  Evans. 

Je  souhaite  que  vous  acceptiez  ce  gage  de  mon 
amitie,  avec  autant  de  plaisir  que  j'en  ai  eu  a  recevoir 
le  votre,  et  que  vous  puissiez  les  considerer  comme  ceux 
de  deux  de  vos  plus  sinceres  amis.  J'ai  appris  avec  le 
plus  grande  peine,  et  j'ai  etc  desappointe,  que  le  but 
pour  lequel  j'avais  adresse  dernierement  des  confitures 
en  Angleterre,  a  totalement  manque,  par  Pindiscretion 
de  Sanders ;  ne  pouvant  connaitre  en  quelle  somme  se 
seraient  eleves  les  droits.  M.  Strafford  m'avait  cepen- 
dant  prom  is  d'ecrire  a  cet  effet. 

Je  vous  prie,  mon  ami,  de  me  faire  agreer  dans  la  So- 
ciete  de  l'lnstitution  Africaine,  dans  celle  de  la  Societe 
de  la  Bible  Anglaise  et  Etrangere,  et  dans  celle  de 
l'Ecole  Anglaise  et  Etrangere,  si  toutefois  il  n'y  aurait 
pas  d'impossibilite,  et  alors  vous  le  feriez  de  la  maniere 
que  vous  croirez  la  plus  convenable.  Lorsque  les  lettres 
de  change  que  je  compte  vous  adresser  vous  parvien- 
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dront,  vous  pourrez  faire  couvrir  les  frais  que  cette  ad- 
mission aura  necessitee. 

Je  suis  et  demeure  tout  a  vous, 

Votre  Ami, 

Henry. 


WM.  WILBER FORCE,  ESQ.  TO  LORD  TEIGNMOUTH. 

Kensington  Gore,  June  ]8,  1817. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Count  de 
Limonade,  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Haytian  Govern- 
ment, dated  20th  March  last,  containing  the  following 
passage:  —  "  His  Majesty  has  already  expressed  to  you, 
through  me,  his  wish  to  repay  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  the  Bibles  and  Testaments,  French 
and  English,  which  Lord  Teignmouth  was  so  obliging 
as  to  send  him  in  the  Society's  name.  His  Majesty  now 
begs  you  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  paying  the 
amount  (which  he,  Count  Limonade,  mentions  as  1601 
or  160*2  dollars),  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  wound  the 
delicacy  of  that  venerable  Society,  for  which  His  Majesty 
feels  the  highest  respect." 

There  can  be  no  impropriety,  I  trust,  in  my  deviating 
from  the  course  prescribed  to  me,  by  an  open  and  direct 
communication  to  the  Society  through  your  Lordship ; 
because  there  will,  I  dare  say,  be  no  such  feeling  as 
King  Henry  had  the  delicacy  to  apprehend  opposed  to 
the  acceptance  of  payment  for  the  books,  though  intended 
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by  our  Society  as  a  gift.  On  the  contrary,  the  Society, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  gratified  by  such  a  proof  of  the  value 
King  Henry  puts  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  his 
disposition  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  them  among 
the  Haytian  people. 

In  giving  them  this  title,  and  in  calling  that  extra- 
ordinary man  their  king,  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood 
by  your  Lordship.  It  would  be  less  consonant  to  the 
duties  of  neutrality  to  use  appellations  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  they  assert,  but  with  the  situations 
in  which  they  actually  stand.  But  while  we  take  no 
part  in  any  political  questions  between  the  rival  Haytian 
Governments,  or  between  them  and  France,  we  must, 
as  men  and  as  Christians,  applaud  and  sympathise  with 
the  zeal  of  King  Henry,  in  promoting  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
presides;  and  I  think  it  due  to  him  to  say,  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  it  is  not  in  the  present  instance  only  that  he 
has  proved  himself  earnestly  intent  on  fulfilling  that 
sacred  duty  of  a  sovereign.  He  applied  to  me  some  time 
ago  by  letter,  with  a  pressing  request  that  I  would  assist 
him  in  procuring  and  sending  over  from  this  country 
proper  persons  to  instruct  his  people  in  letters  and  use- 
ful arts,  undertaking  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  their 
voyage,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  them  liberally  on  their 
arrival.  Though  I  have  only  been  able,  in  a  small  part, 
to  accomplish  his  beneficent  purposes,  yet  so  forward 
has  he  been  to  supply  me  with  the  means  of  executing 
his  wishes,  without  any  possible  inconvenience  to  myself, 
that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  ordinary  commercial 
means  of  remittance,  but  purchased  bills  of  exchange, 
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and  has  remitted  them  to  my  brother-in-law  Mr.  Ste- 
phen and  myself,  for  the  beneficent  uses  above  specified, 
lest  his  favourite  purpose  should  be  delayed.  I  am 
therefore  only  paying  over  part  of  King  Henry's  money 
when,  in  pursuance  of  his  wish,  I  send  the  price  of  the 
Bibles  and  Testaments  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society. 

I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  making  this  communi- 
cation through  your  Lordship  to  our  Society,  because 
King  Henry  has  been  so  often  represented  to  the  British 
public  in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  Many,  I  doubt 
not,  have  been  the  inventions  of  his  enemies;  and  this 
very  business  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  assertion.  For 
your  Lordship  will  probably  recollect  that  this  very 
Count  de  Limonade,  whose  official  letter  I  have  received 
by  the  latest  conveyance,  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  to 
have  been  shot  by  King  Henry  at  a  public  dinner  some 
months  ago.  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  more 
unprejudiced  estimate  of  King  Henry's  character,  read 
the  work  of  Colonel  Malanfant, — of  an  author  who  was 
no  friend  of  the  African  cause,  but  a  French  officer  and 
a  St.  Domingo  proprietor ;  who,  however,  has  stated  and 
could  admire  the  great  qualities  of  this  extraordinary 
man. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  faithful  servant, 

W.  WlLBE RFORCE* 
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WxM.  WIL BE R FORCE,  ESQ,.  TO  THE  KING  OF  HAYTI. 
[Private.] 

October  8,  1818. 

Sire, 

Elevated  as  is  your  own  situation,  you  would 
stand  far  less  high  in  my  estimation  were  I  not  per- 
suaded that  the  intelligence  which  I  am  about  to  com- 
municate will  gladden  your  Majesty's  heart,  as  it  has 
just  now  warmed  and  exhilarated  mine ;  for  with  delight 
I  have  this  day  read  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  informing  me,  that  (blessed  be  God  for  this 
most  important  event !)  the  Spanish  court  has  actually 
signed  a  treaty  by  which  she  has  stipulated  to  abolish 
the  cursed  slave  trade  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Line,  and  generally  and  finally  to  abolish  it  in  May 
1820,  having  acceded  also  to  conditions  (without  which 
an  abolition  would  be  far  less  valuable)  for  carrying  the 
law  into  practical  effect.  Similar  conditions  for  enforc- 
ing the  Abolition  north  of  the  Line  have  been  agreed 
upon  with  Portugal,  and  we  shall  use  our  utmost  efforts 
to  prevail  on  France  and  the  United  States  of  America 
to  accede  to  a  similar  treaty ;  for  I  grieve  to  say  that  I 
now  hear  that,  notwithstanding  their  abolition  laws,  an 
illicit  trade  in  human  flesh  is  still  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  both  by  French  and  American  subjects.  But 
having  just  now  received  this  most  welcome  intelligence 
respecting  Spain,  I  felt  invincibly  prompted  to  com- 
municate the  good  tidings  to  your  Majesty,  first  of  all 
my  correspondents.  It  is  not  without  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  that  we  have  brought  the  Spanish 
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cabinet  to  such  conditions.  It  was  only  by  purchase 
that  a  less  favourable  convention  could  be  obtained 
from  Portugal.  But  how  can  money  be  so  well  em- 
ployed as  in  thus  effecting  the  deliverance  of  so  great  a 
portion  of  our  fellow-creatures  from  the  most  cruel 
scourge  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race?  How 
better  than  in  assisting  to  batter  down  that  barrier  by 
which  vast  regions  of  the  earth  have  been  kept  for  cen- 
turies in  darkness  and  barbarism ;  the  light  and  im- 
provement being  intercepted  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  more  polished 
nations?  But,  as  the  Baron  de  Vastey  truly  remarks, 
how  would  Europe  ever  have  been  civilised  if  the  pre- 
viously enlightened  nations  had  established  a  regular 
system  of  slave  trading  along  her  coasts,  by  which  her 
whole  interior  would  have  been  rendered  one  vast  field 
of  insecurity  and  terror  ?  But  Monsieur  de  Vastey  seems 
not  to  know  what  I  once  mentioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  —  what  Mr.  Pitt  also  mentioned  as  a  fact  at 
once  curious  and  humiliating  to  British  arrogance,  — 
that  the  English  themselves  were  formerly  the  objects 
of  a  regular  slave  trade.  *  But  neither  your  Ma- 
jesty nor  I  have  leisure  for  this  discussion,  and  therefore  I 
must  desist  from  it,  before  I  have  said  all  that  it  suggests. 

Unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  write  to 
your  Majesty  only  on  general  subjects  and  principles, 
and  on  topics  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  which  may  render 
me  desirous  of  submitting  my  sentiments  to  your  own 
eye.    In  the  case  of  matters  of  detail,  or  of  those  which, 

*  Mr.  Wilberforce  then  mentions  the  trade  for  supplying  Ireland  with 
English  slaves,  &c. 
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however  important,  are  less  secret  or  delicate  in  their 
nature,  I  shall  address  myself  to  your  ministers.  Under 
the  former  head  indeed,  as  that  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  to  me,  no  less  than  to  yourself,  I  go 
on  to  state  that  I  made  it  my  business  lately  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  French  were  still  meditating  an 
attack  on  you  ;  and  though,  on  account  of  the  mischievous 
consequences  which  might  result  from  your  not  being 
prepared  to  meet  any  such  attack,  both  Mr.  Stephen 
and  I  have  always  been  afraid  of  saying  (what  I  must 
state  to  be  the  general  language  of  well-informed  men) 
that  the  French  have  relinquished  all  their  hopes  of 
reconquering  the  island,  yet  1  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
assure  your  Majesty  that  I  had  it  from  good  authority 
a  very  few  weeks  ago,  that  no  preparations  of  a  hostile 
character  towards  Hayti  were  making  in  France.  The 
slave  trade  being  abolished,  I  cannot  myself  conceive 
that  any  violence  or  folly  of  the  ex-colonists  could  in- 
duce the  French  court  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  which 
a  now  Haytian  expedition  would  occasion.  May  God 
avert  any  such  an  undertaking  for  your  people's  sake, 
for  humanity's  sake,  nay  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures themselves  who  would  become  the  victims  of  the 
madness  and  blindness  of  their  governors  in  France  ! 

And  now,  in  justice  to  myself,  let  me  remark  to  your 
Majesty,  though  I  believe  it  was  mentioned  in  my  last 
letter,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  for  Hayti  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  properly  qualified,  and  on  whose 
principles  and  characters  we  can  securely  rely.  Except 
in  the  naval  and  military  professions,  the  disinclination 
of  men  of  good  character  to  go  abroad  is  very  great, 
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unless  they  can  find  no  way  of  maintaining  themselves 
at  home.     But  from  this  remark  must  be  excepted 

what,  blessed  be  God  !  has  now  become  a  large  class  

that  of  Christian  missionaries.  There  are  several  so- 
cieties in  this  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
these ;  and  numbers  of  missionaries  have  been  sent  out 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  (to  our  own  West  Indies  among 
others)  wherever,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
there  was  any  want  of  religious  instruction  and  moral 
improvement.  Some  of  these,  I  doubt  not,  would  be 
happy  to  settle  under  your  Majesty's  protection ;  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  I  should  send  none  on  whose 
character  and  conduct  I  could  not  rely.  But  the  situ- 
ation of  Hayti  is  such  as  must  call  forth  the  enthusiasm 
of  every  well-informed  and  generous  mind  —  and  there 
are  already  many  in  this  country;  and  in  proportion  as 
we  can  make  the  public  acquainted  with  the  grand  ex- 
periment on  human  nature  which  your  Majesty  is  carry- 
ing on,  there  will  be  more  and  more  of  those  who  are 
anxious  in  any  way  in  which  they  may  be  able,  to  pro- 
mote the  accomplishment  of  your  designs  for  the  in- 
struction and  improvement  of  your  people.  But  in  many 
quarters  the  grossest  errors  now  prevail  respecting  those 
designs  (from  what  cause  originating  I  need  not  specify), 
as  well  as  respecting  the  real  state  of  Hayti.  We  had 
good  reasons  for  not  taking  measures  sooner  for  en- 
tering into  the  controversy  which  our  proceeding  to 
undeceive  the  public  would  certainly  have  produced. 
This  will  be,  however,  a  work  in  which  at  the  proper 
time  we  shall  gladly  engage  hereafter ;  and  the  powerful 
pen  of  my  dear  brother  Mr.  Stephen,  as  well  as  my 
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own,  if  needed,  will  I  doubt  not  be  willingly  devoted  to 
this  service.  Still,  even  at  present,  there  are  many 
friends  of  the  Haytian  cause :  for  these  I  am  anxiously 
looking  out,  in  conjunction  with  my  dear  friends  Mr. 
Stephen,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  many  other  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  the  African  cause.  And  I  trust  that  many  of 
those  who  may  have  been  urged  in  part  to  enter  into 
your  Majesty's  service  by  the  fair  influence  of  prudential 
motives,  may  also  take  no  small  interest  in  the  success 
of  your  Majesty's  generous  wishes  for  the  enlightening 
and  elevating  of  your  people. 

Religious  men      But,   whatever   may  in    some  few  in- 
only  to  be  con- 
fided in.  stances  be  the  effects  of  natural  benevolence 

or  of  moral  probity,  or  of  professional  honour,  long 
and  large  experience  in  life  has  convinced  me,  that 
religion  alone  can  be  depended  upon  for  enabling  men 
with  spirit  and  perseverance  to  discharge  a  course  of 
laborious  duties,  or  to  resist  the  temptation  to  which 
they  will  be  necessarily  exposed. 

And  on  this  most  important  subject  of  religion  and 
morals,  I  will  open  my  mind  to  your  Majesty  with 
frankness;  because  I  remember,  —  surely  I  can  never 
forget  it, — that  you  declared  yourself  my  friend,  and 
therefore  entitled  me  to  use  that  best  right  of  friend- 
ship, the  right  to  state  my  sentiments  without  reserve, 
assured  that  justice  will  be  done  to  the  motive  which 
has  prompted  them,  even  where  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained of  their  propriety.  But  of  your  Majesty  I  have 
no  doubt;  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  friend  of 
Toussaint  will  concur  with  me  in  opinion  that  it  is  on 
the  basis  of  religion  alone  that  the  prosperity  of  political 
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communities,  no  less  than  the  wellbeing  of  individuals, 
must  be  founded.  All  the  wise  legislators  of  antiquity 
have  held  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  greatest  writers 
of  modern  times,  as  Machiavei,  Montesquieu,  &c,  how- 
ever little  religion  is  in  their  personal  characters.  The 
Roman  state,  which  at  last  established  its  dominion  over 
all  the  rest,  was  declared  by  the  wisest  and  best  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  its  citizens,  Cicero,  to 
owe  all  its  superiority  to  the  fear  of  the  gods ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  decay  of  this  grand  principle  of  religion 
that  the  decline  of  the  state  began,  which  too  soon  ter- 
minated in  its  ruin. 

But  if  even  a  false  religion  could  produce  such 
effects,  by  causing  men  to  expect  after  this  life  the 
rewards  or  punishments  of  a  Supreme  Being,  instead  of 
looking  only  to  present  interest  or  gratification,  how 
much  more  effectual  must  the  influence  of  true  religion 
be  !  And  it  is  the  glory  of  the  religion  which  we  En- 
glishmen profess,  that  it  is  friendly  to  true  liberty 
—  liberty  combined  with  law  and  order.  Our  re- 
ligion courts  the  light.  It  gives  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  the  hands  of  every  individual,  and  tells  him  to 
make  the  lessons  which  they  inculcate  the  universal  rule 
of  his  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions.  I  would  not 
wish,  however,  to  conceal  from  your  Majesty,  to  whom  I 
write  with  friendly  frankness,  that  though,  blessed  be 
God  !  the  religion  and  morals  of  this  country  are  not 
only  purer  in  kind,  but  also  more  generally  and  prac- 
tically influential  than  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
yet  that  they  who  endeavour  to  make  the  word  of  God 
their  rule  of  conduct  are  supposed  by  many,  even  here, 
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to  push  matters  too  far ;  and  from  the  first  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  African  cause  have  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
our  efforts  by  raising  a  cry  of  enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  &c. 
This  cry,  however,  has  been  so  long  raised  that  it  has 
nearly  lost  all  its  effect.  For  our  private  characters, 
we  must  refer  your  Majesty  to  the  testimony  of  others. 
For  the  effects  of  our  principles  on  our  public  conduct, 
I  may  appeal  to  my  own  parliamentary  life  of  thirty-seven 
years'  duration.  But  this  much  I  will  venture  to  say  with- 
out the  risk  of  contradiction,  that  great  as  the  body  is 
of  religious  men  in  this  kingdom,  —  and,  taking  them  in 
all  their  varieties,  it  is  immensely  great,  — however  they 
may  differ  in  other  respects,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  one 
single  individual  of  the  whole  number  who  is  not,  and 
who  has  not  ever  been,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  —  who  is  not  deeply  sensible  of  the  mul- 
plied  wrongs  of  the  African  race,  and  earnestly  desirous 
of  raising  them  from  their  unmerited  depression.  But 
I  must  earnestly  entreat  your  Majesty  to  bear  in  mind 
what  I  have  just  now  stated,  whenever  any,  whether  of 
your  subjects  or  Europeans,  with  views  more  super- 
ficial than  yours,  may  object  to  the  practices  or  re- 
straints which  may  arise  from  the  religious  principles 
of  any  of  the  persons  recommended  to  you. 

The  only  case  of  this  kind  that  immediately  occurs  to 
me  is  that  of  the  Lord's  Day.  I  know  that  in  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries  it  is  usual  for  even  religious 
people  to  devote  the  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  to 
public  and  private  festivities.  Among  Protestants  there 
are  different  opinions  as  to  the  degree  of  strictness  with 
which  this  day  is  to  be  kept;  but  all  religious  Protest- 
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ants,  without  exception,  concur  in  abstaining  from  pub- 
lic amusements  on  the  Sunday,  and  in  thinking  that  the 
recreations  of  this  day  ought  to  have  somewhat  of  a 
spiritual  character.    For  my  own  part,  T  consider  it  as 
mainly  intended  for  strengthening  our  impression  of  in- 
visible and  eternal  things ;  for  cultivating  a  spirit  of  love 
to  God,  and  to  our  fellow-creatures;  for  devising  and 
promoting  plans  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  man  ;  and,  in  short,  for  securing  the  great  ob- 
ject of  our  everlasting  welfare,  which  the  Scriptures 
teach  us  depends  on  the  use  we  make  of  this  proba- 
tionary state.   On  saying  this  concerning  the  religion  of 
Protestants,  your  Majesty  will  remember  I  am  stating 
what  is  their  principle,  not  what  may  be  the  conduct  of 
men  who,  though  called  Protestants,  have  little  or  no 
religion  of  any  kind;  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  your 
quoting  on  me,  as  an  instance  of  the  contrary  to  what  I 
state,  the  conduct  of  most  of  my  countrymen  in  the 
West  Indies.     With  shame,  I  own,  they  constitute  an 
exception  to  my  argument,  but  an  exception  of  which  I 
trust  no  Haytian  will  be  disposed  to  avail  himself;  and 
even  one  of  that  body,  though  one  of  our  warmest  oppo- 
nents, recommended  the  correction  of  this  crying  abuse 
in  some  of  its  most  important  particulars,  more  espe- 
cially in  no  longer  letting  the  Sunday  be  the  market 
day  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  right  to  spend  the  Sunday  as 
he  pleases  is  essential  to  every  Protestant  idea  of  tolera- 
tion;  and  I  think  far  too  highly  of  your  Majesty  not  to 
be  sure  that  this  right  of  toleration  is  one  of  the  very  last 
that  you  would  be  disposed  to  abridge.  But,  further,  in 
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proportion  as  any  of  your  people  become  influenced  by 
true  religion,  they  will  most  likely  wish  to  devote  the 
whole  of  this  day  to  religious  exercises  or  recreation, 
and  to  abstain  at  least  from  the  ordinary  labours  of 
their  calling;  and  believe  me  that,  at  the  year's  end, 
it  will  not  be  found  that  the  sum  of  your  labour  will  be 
lessened  by  this  abstinence.  I  well  remember  that 
during  the  war,  when  it  was  proposed  to  work  all  Sun- 
day in  one  of  the  royal  manufactories,  for  a  continuance, 
not  for  an  occasional  service  (for  all  Protestants  hold 
themselves  absolved  from  the  general  rule  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity and  charity),  it  was  found  that  the  workmen  who 
obtained  government  consent  to  abstain  from  working 
on  Sundays  executed  in  a  few  months  even  more  work 
than  the  others.  But  I  know  to  whom  I  am  writing ; 
and  I  will  not  proceed,  as  I  otherwise  might  do,  to  in- 
sist on  the  inseparable  connection  between  religion  and 
morals;  and  that  good  morals  as  well  as  religion  require 
that  men  should  be  left  to  obey  their  own  sense  of  duty 
in  this  important  particular.  On  consideration,  indeed, 
I  rather  believe  that  even  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves do  not  think  it  right  that  men  should  spend  any 
part  of  the  Sunday  in  the  ordinary  labours  of  their 
calling,  though  they  conceive  that  after  public  worship 
the  Sunday  may  be  lawfully  allotted  to  spectacles  and 
other  public  amusements.  Long  as  I  have  dwelt  on  this 
subject  of  the  Sunday,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  make  one 
more  remark,  —  that  it  is  the  religious  men  of  all  classes 
and  denominations  that  are,  and  will  be,  the  friends  of 
Haytian  independence  and  improvement ;  and  that  as 
on  the  one  hand  nothing  would  recommend  these  in- 
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terests  more  powerfully  to  all  these  various  religionists 
than  the  Protestant  observance  of  the  Sunday  in  Hayti, 
so,  on  the  other,  nothing  would  tend  more  to  damp 
their  ardour  than  hearing  that  Sunday  was  not  distin- 
guished in  Hayti  by  men's  abstaining  from  the  ordinary 
labours  of  their  calling.  I  am  well  aware,  however, 
that  in  introducing  this  and  every  other  reform,  your 
Majesty  must  proceed  with  prudence  and  sobriety,  and 
more  especially  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  your 
preventing  those  who  may  be  so  disposed  from  con- 
tinuing to  spend  the  Sunday  as  it  is  spent  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  Here  I  doubt  not  that  your  Ma- 
jesty will  agree  with  me,  that  people  must  be  left  to 
follow  their  own  sense  of  duty. 

Good  morals  But  let  me  further  remark  on  the  import- 
how  promoted.  ant  subject  of  religion,  though  your  Ma- 
jesty is  too  well  enlightened  to  render  it  necessary  for 
me  to  enter  into  any  formal  proof  of  the  position,  that  as 
the  wellbeing  of  every  political  community  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  state  of  its  morals,  so  religion  is  the 
only  sound  and  stable  basis  of  morality.  Your  acknow- 
ledgement, which  I  feel  to  be  a  gratifying  mark  of  your 
confidence  of  the  low  state  of  morals  in  Hayti,  affects  me 
deeply.  I  scarcely  need  tell  you  that  it  is  maliciously 
commented  on  by  our  opponents.  But,  as  you  truly 
remark,  how  could  the  case  be  otherwise,  considering 
the  state  out  of  which  your  people  emerged,  and  the 
events  of  the  succeeding  period  ?  I  rejoice  from  my 
heart  that  the  Almighty  has  animated  you  with  the 
great  and  generous  purpose  of  improving  the  morals  as 
the  surest  means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  your 
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subjects.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  just 
principles  will  be  introduced,  and  will  gradually  diffuse 
themselves  throughout  the  community  ;  the  moral 
standard  will  be  raised,  vice  will  hide  its  head,  and 
under  your  Majesty's  countenance  people  of  good  cha- 
racter will  obtain  their  just  credit  and  ascendency. 
Useful  pubii-        A  great  variety  of  excellent  little  works 

cations  instruc- 
tive and  moral,  have  been  published  in  this  country  of  late 

years  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  useful  knowledge 
and  good  morals.  Many  of  these,  though  professing  to 
be  intended  for  the  use  of  young  people,  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  persons  of  any  age.  A  considerable 
number  of  these,  therefore,  have  been  purchased,  and 
most  of  them,  I  trust,  will  be  sent  in  the  Kite.  The 
particulars  of  them  shall  be  stated  to  Comte  Limonade ; 
but  I  have  thought  it  right  to  explain  to  your  Majesty 
the  real  object  in  view  in  their  transmission.  Your 
Majesty  will,  I  doubt  not,  concur  with  me  in  thinking 
that  it  may  be  expedient  to  let  the  better  and  hand- 
somer of  them  be  given  as  presents  to  those  who  distin- 
guish themselves  most  at  the  public  examinations;  and 
also  that  a  certain  number  of  them  should  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  several  schoolmasters  to  stimulate  or 
reward  the  industry  of  their  pupils,  or  to  bring  forward 
such  as  they  may  think  deserving  of  more  than  ordinary 
cultivation.  A  few  copies  of  the  different  kinds  that 
are  very  handsomely  bound  are  intended  for  the  use  of 
your  Majesty's  own  family  who  may  be  inclined  to  read 
them,  and  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  they  will 
derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  perusal. 
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Female  im-  And  now  let  me  avail  myself  of  the 
provement.  opportunity  of  opening  my  mind  to  your  Ma- 
jesty on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  on  which  I  can 
address  you  —  a  subject  at  the  same  time,  I  am  aware, 
of  no  little  delicacy.  To  your  Majesty  I  scarcely  need 
remark,  that  in  every  age  and  country  one  of  the  grand 
tests  of  civilisation  and  refinement  has  been  the  respect 
in  which  the  female  sex  has  been  held,  or,  which  is  much 
the  same  thing,  their  general  condition  and  treatment. 
On  them  devolves  the  important  office  of  our  education 
in  our  earlier  years.  They  are  the  natural  softeners  and 
polishers  of  the  roughness  and  coarseness  of  the  manners 
of  our  sex ;  and  it  has  been  truly  and  well  said,  that 
without  them  our  childhood  would  lose  its  most  neces- 
sary support,  our  youth  its  best  pleasures,  and  our  old 
age  its  chief  human  consolation.  Of  the  many  glories  of 
Christianity,  it  is  one  of  its  very  first  that  it  has  raised 
the  general  estimate  of  the  female  sex  to  its  just  point 
of  elevation ;  and  to  this  cause  is  chiefly  owing  our 
superiority  in  all  that  regards  the  Christian  and  generous 
emotions  of  the  heart,  no  less  than  that  refinement  and 
courtesy  in  manners  which  have  so  honourably  distin- 
guished the  modern  nations  of  Europe  in  comparison 
with  the  real  barbarism  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  the 
Pagan  world,  and  of  the  votaries  of  all  those  various 
systems  of  false  religion,  Mahometism,  &c.  &c,  which 
have  prevailed  and  still  prevail  in  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  earth. 

Under  the  impression  of  these  sentiments  I  cannot  but 
have  witnessed  with  peculiar  pleasure  your  Majesty's 
enlightened  policy  in  this  particular.  But  I  own  I  cannot 
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but  be  very  anxious  that  your  Majesty  should  make  it 
one  of  your  chief  objects  to  improve  both  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the 
Haytian  females.  I  should  be  happy  to  be  expressly 
commissioned  to  search  out  and  send  over  to  you  some 
instructresses  for  the  education  not  only  of  the  female 
children  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but  also  and  even  still 
more  for  that  of  the  female  children  of  the  higher  orders. 
One  lady,  indeed,  goes  by  the  Kite,  who,  if  her  health 
should  be  equal  to  the  exertion,  would  be  likely,  I 
trust,  to  be  useful  in  this  way.  In  what  regards  the 
improvement  both  of  the  male  and  female  sex,  I  am 
persuaded  that  our  chief  hopes  must  be  founded  on  the 
rising  generation;  yet  in  this  very  country  the  happiest 
effects  have  followed  from  the  recent  introduction  of 
adult  schools.  In  these,  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  have  learnt  the  art  of  reading,  &c,  and  what  I  must 
confess  I  had  not  anticipated,  the  grown  people  learn 
with  more  facility  than  the  children.  Persons  as  old  as 
fourscore,  and  of  all  intervening  ages,  have  learnt  in  these 
seminaries  ;  and  the  effects  produced  in  many  cases  on 
the  morals  of  the  parties,  as  well  as  on  their  social  com- 
fort, have  exceeded  all  that  could  have  been  hoped.  In 
several  instances  men  who  had  been  idle  drunken  fel- 
lows, neglecting  their  wives  and  families,  by  merely 
learning  for  the  first  time  to  read  their  Bible  had 
become  no  less  remarkable  for  their  sobriety,  industry, 
and  good  conduct  in  domestic  life.  And  here  also  let 
me  not  forget  to  remind  your  Majesty,  that  what  I  have 
said  of  the  unlooked-for  progress  of  learning  to  read  of 
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the  adults,  applies  to  the  female  sex  no  less  than  to  our 
own. 

Conforming  to  And  now  I  proceed  to  a  point  of  no  little 
instruction.  ftjfe^  on  wnich  I  Could  not  write  as 
freely  as  I  shall  but  for  the  confidence  I  repose  in  your 
Majesty,  and  for  my  hoping  your  Majesty  will  repose 
the  same  confidence  in  me ;  I  allude  to  my  having  de- 
viated in  some  instances  from  your  instructions,  more 
especially  as  to  the  sums  to  be  expended  in  different 
objects,  though  I  ought  to  state  that  in  these  cases  I 
have  acted  I  trust  agreeably  to  your  Majesty's  instruc- 
tions, though  I  may  not  have  adhered  expressly  to  the 
letter  of  them.  But  I  must  frankly  state,  that  I  trust  I 
am  not  chargeable  with  vanity  or  presumption  when  I 
take  it  for  granted  your  Majesty  gives  me  credit  for 
feeling  the  deepest  possible  interest  in  the  success  of  a 
cause  to  which  I  have  mainly  devoted  near  thirty  years 
of  my  life ;  and  I  hope  I  may  say,  that  I  am  not  likely 
to  be  a  very  incompetent  adviser,  when  the  interests  of 
that  cause  are  in  question.  I  am  happy  to  act  for  your 
Majesty  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, to  receive  your  directions  as  to  the  general 
objects  to  which  you  point  my  attention,  and  even  to 
conform  to  them  in  every  particular,  so  far  as  I  con- 
ceive that  I  can  do  so  with  propriety.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  your  Majesty  always  to  know  by  what  precise 
means  these  general  objects  can  be  best  fulfilled  ;  and 
I  must  frankly  state,  without  the  fear  of  offending  you, 
that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  to  be  expected  from  my 
being  honoured  with  your  commissions,  instead  of  their 
being  committed  to  any  regular  agent,  is  that  I  may  ex- 
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ercise  this  sort  of  discretion.  I  trust  I  need  not  assure 
your  Majesty,  that  I  shall  be  at  least  as  careful  even  of 
your  pecuniary  interest  as  I  would  be  of  my  own ;  and, 
I  will  repeat  it,  I  may  perhaps  be  acting  according  to 
the  spirit  of  your  Majesty's  instructions,  and  therefore 
in  substantial  observance  of  them,  even  at  the  very  time 
that  I  may  be  differing  from  them  in  their  literal  detail. 
But  on  this  head  I  earnestly  request  your  Majesty  will 
favour  me  with  your  undisguised  sentiments  in  plain  and 
precise  terms.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  receive 
them  ;  and  still  more,  it  will  enable  me  to  satisfy  others, 
if  any  of  my  West  Indian  traducers  should  charge  me 
with  applying  the  funds  with  which  you  do  me  the 
honour  to  intrust  me  to  different  purposes  from  those  to 
which  you  intended  them.  I  mean  to  request  Lord 
Teignmouth  and  Lord  Gambier,  the  President  of  the 
Bible  Society  and  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to 
be  the  auditors  of  my  accounts.  Their  situations,  com- 
bined with  their  very  high  character,  has,  even  more 
than  their  rank  and  consequence,  recommended  them 
to  me  for  this  office. 

Incessant  interruptions,  which  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  prevent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  have  made 
me  fall  so  behindhand  in  my  Haytian  business,  that  I 
am  forced  to  hurry  to  a  conclusion  ;  yet  there  are  some 
topics  of  extreme  importance,  which  I  must  not  leave 
altogether  unnoticed.  If,  however,  in  what  follows  I 
rather  hint  my  meaning  than  fully  explain  it,  much  less 
state  at  large  my  arguments  for  any  measure  I  may 
specify,  let  me  beg  your  Majesty  to  understand  the  cause 
of  conciseness,  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I  have 
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much  to  say  for  any  course  of  conduct  I  may  recommend. 
And,  first,  let  me  touch  on  a  topic  on  which  Mr. 
Stephen  and  I  have  often  conferred ;  a  topic  too  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  the  vital  strength  as  well  as  the 
growing  improvement  of  your  kingdom.  I  am  aware, 
indeed,  that  hitherto  your  Majesty  has  been  under  the 
necessity  of  considering  yourself  as  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  in  bivouac  to  be  ready  to  repel  the  sudden  assault 
of  an  invading  enemy,  rather  than  as  administering  the 
concerns  of  a  kingdom  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  This 
we  know  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  you  to  be  a  nation 
of  soldiers.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  but  that  you  would 
have  notice  from  your  friends  in  this  country  if  the 
French  court  should  be  infatuated  enough  to  renew 
their  attempt,  and  consequently  should  be  preparing 
an  expedition  commensurate  with  such  an  object. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  your  Majesty  may  be  able  to 
allow  your  people  to  slide  gradually  into  the  various 
lines  of  civil  industry,  and  yet  to  keep  them  in  a  state 
in  which  they  may  be  at  any  time  able  to  come  forward 
effectually  for  their  own  preservation,  even  more  than 
for  your  Majesty's  defence.  On  this  supposition  the 
two  objects  which  I  was  about  to  specify,  as  of  extreme 
and  urgent  importance  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
your  Majesty's  kingdom,  are  the  growth  of  provisions 
and  cotton.  Besides  which,  I  trust  that  the  naturalist 
and  mineralogist  will  ere  long  enable  your  Majesty  to 
avail  yourself  of  the  natural  advantages  of  Hayti,  by  dis- 
covering new  articles  of  advantageous  export.  As  to 
provisions,  it  is  an  established  maxim  in  political  eco- 
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nomy,  that  the  increase  of  food  will  infallibly  ensure  an 
augmented  population.  As  for  cotton,  every  motive  of 
policy  and  humanity  concur  in  recommending  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent  the  cultivation  of  an  article  so 
speedily  raised,  and  for  which  there  is  a  vast  and  in- 
creasing demand.  I  am  happy  also  in  being  able  to 
speak  decisively  of  the  effect  of  observing  a  certain 
method  of  cultivating,  and  still  more  of  cleaning  it,  which 
I  believe  my  friend  Mr.  Macaulay  formerly  sent  to 
Comte  Limonade.  I  will  do  myself  the  honour,  however, 
of  transmitting  a  fresh  copy  of  similar,  or  nearly  similar 
directions;  because  I  can  now  add,  that  where  they 
have  been  carefully  pursued,  the  cotton  has  been  sold 
for  a  decidedly  larger  price  than  other  cotton  in  the 
British  markets. 

I  now  come  to  a  topic  which  I  scarcely  need  assure 
you  is  most  interesting  to  my  feelings ;  I  mean  the  re- 
cognition of  Haytian  independence  by  this  country. 
Here  especially  I  have  much  to  say,  had  I  but  the  time 
for  stating  it;  but  the  sum  of  all  may  be  comprised  in  a 
few  words,  —  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  this  country 
is  the  body  to  the  opinion  of  which  the  Government 
must  ere  long  conform  :  that  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  men  strongly  prejudiced  against  that  which, 
for  brevity's  sake,  I  may  term  the  African  cause;  but 
'tis  true  nevertheless,  that  while  several  individuals  even 
of  this  body  are  susceptible  of  generous  emotions,  there 
is,  I  trust,  a  far  greater  number  of  men,  now  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  Haytian  concerns,  whose  minds 
might  be  made  to  kindle  into  a  generous  flame  by  a 
fair  statement  of  the  past  wrongs  and  sufferings,  and 
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the  present  circumstances,  and  the  opening  prospects  of 
your  most  interesting  community.  When  this  feeling 
is  once  excited,  all  the  rest  will  follow  of  course  ;  and 
I  scarcely  need  assure  your  Majesty  that  I  and  my  other 
friends  will  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  produce  and  cherish 
it.  But  to  enable  us  better  to  perform  this  service 
it  is  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  that  we  should  be 
furnished  with  a  detailed  though  brief  history  of  the 
principal  Haytian  occurrences,  from  the  year  1790  or 
thereabouts  to  the  present  time.  The  more  simple  the 
narrative  in  which  it  shall  be  given  the  better,  because 
it  will  be  considered  to  be  a  more  accurate  delineation 
of  facts,  and  to  owe  less  to  the  colouring.  I  am  happy 
in  being  able  to  add,  that  nothing  will  tend  more 
powerfully  to  produce  the  just  and  virtuous  sympathy 
which  we  wish  to  see  prevail,  than  its  being  generally 
known  that  all  the  charges  against  you  of  oppression 
and  cruelty  are  malicious  calumnies ;  and  that  you  are 
employing  the  rank  and  power  with  which  Providence 
has  invested  you  for  the  civilization,  instruction,  and 
moral  elevation  of  your  people. 

I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  letter  without  explaining 
one  circumstance  in  which  your  Majesty's  wishes  are 
still  unfulfilled;  I  allude  to  your  generous  desire  of  con- 
tributing to  some  of  our  public  institutions.  I  shall  have 
no  little  pleasure  in  executing  that  commission;  but 
this  is  just  one  of  the  cases  I  have  before  alluded  to,  in 
which  your  Majesty's  friends  resident  in  this  country 
can  judge  far  better  concerning  the  proper  season  and 
mode,  than  any  one  can  do  who  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.    I  shall  keep  the  matter  in  constant  recol- 
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lection,  and  take  the  step  at  the  time  and  in  the 
circumstances  which  shall  appear  to  your  Majesty's 
friends  to  be  most  proper. 

Augmentation  Having  often  wished  that  there  was  any 
of  population.  just  anj  hmnane  way  by  which  the  popu- 
lation of  your  kingdom  might  be  augmented,  while  I 
was  thinking  on  the  subject  the  other  day  I  received 
some  information  which  I  thought  might  possibly  be 
turned  to  account.  This  is,  that  a  society  has  recently 
been  formed  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  their  free  people  of  colour  in  Africa 
or  elsewhere.  Whether  it  may  be  possible  or  not  for 
your  Majesty  to  make  any  use  of  this  intelligence,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  have  thought  it  right  to  send  it  you. 
I  will  myself,  without  delay,  apply  to  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  society  ;  and  will  state  through  him  to 
the  committee,  which  consists  of  leading  men  from  the 
various  states  of  the  Union,  the  generous  efforts  you  are 
making  for  the  improvement  of  your  people,  and  will 
superadd  my  persuasion  that  they  can  perhaps  in 
no  way  better  accomplish  their  object  of  promoting 
the  moral  and  social  advancement  of  their  coloured 
people,  than  by  bringing  them  within  the  range  of  your 
benevolent  operations. 

Before  I  conclude,  permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of 
sending  to  your  Majesty  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  British  Encyclopaedia.  It  is  an  excellent  publica- 
tion, in  truth  a  library  of  itself ;  and  I  shall  be  grati- 
fied by  your  granting  it  a  place  in  your  collection,  for 
the  instruction  of  all  your  Majesty's  family.  You  will 
also  do  me  the  honour,  I  hope,  of  accepting  and  placing 
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hy  their  side  the  History  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that  of 
the  Jesuits,  There  is  also  one  other  publication,  enti- 
tled "  Dialogues  on  Political  Economy,"  which  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  lay  before  your  Majesty ;  because  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it  ready  bound,  and  the  idea 
of  sending  it  did  not  occur  to  me  till  yesterday.  But  it 
ts  a  work  of  such  uncommon  excellence,  and  contains 
the  substance  of  the  larger  works  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
and  other  subsequent  writers,  so  clearly  stated  and  in  so 
small  a  compass,  that  notwithstanding  its  improper  attire 
I  cannot  but  wish  to  introduce  it  to  your  Majesty's 
acquaintance.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  friend  to  appear 
before  another  in  dishabille.  An  additional  difficulty 
was  in  the  way  of  getting  it  bound  yesterday;  every  shop 
being  shut,  not  by  order  of  government,  but  sponta- 
neously, as  a  willing  expression  on  the  part  of  our 
whole  people  for  the  untimely  death  of  our  beloved 
Princess  Charlotte  and  her  infant  offspring. 

But  when  I  was  about  to  conclude,  a  point  of  great 
importance  has  just  occurred  to  me,  on  which  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words.  We  lately,  with  no  small  satisfaction, 
received  an  account  of  a  measure  your  Majesty  had 
adopted,  which,  though  related  somewhat  indistinctly, 
impressed  us  with  the  persuasion  that  your  Majesty  was 
pursuing  a  course  as  to  your  interior  policy  which,  es- 
pecially if  it  should  be  followed  out  into  its  proper  con- 
sequences, would  be  likely  to  conduce  eminently  both 
to  the  strength  and  happiness  of  your  kingdom.  This 
was  to  give  by  degrees,  on  terms  of  gradual  purchase, 
to  a  number  of  men  of  superior  rank  and  fortune,  full 
property  in  their  land.    But  it  is  on  this  point  that  I 
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wish  further  to  state  to  your  Majesty  the  advantages  of 
extending  the  same  principles  of  policy  in  the  descend- 
ing scale,  by  enabling  those  great  proprietors  to  have  a 
right  to  re-sell  or  rather  re-let  smaller  portions  of  the 
same  landed  property  to  others,  securing  all  these  in- 
ferior landholders  in  the  possession  of  their  smaller 
properties  as  firmly  as  the  larger  proprietors  are  se- 
cured in  their  possession  of  the  larger.  This  liberal 
policy  was  adopted  in  some  of  the  largest  provinces  in 
our  East  Indian  empire  about  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Teignmouth  was  governor-general  of  India;  and  a 
wiser  and  a  better  system  never  was  pursued.  In  truth, 
it  was  the  operation  of  this  system  which,  as  long  ago 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  first  led  the  way  to  the  su- 
perior greatness  and  power  and  comfort  of  this  country, 
and  which  gave  it  a  degree  of  strength  and  influence  far 
beyond  its  natural  size  and  population. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  my  long  letter  than  by  cor- 
dially wishing,  that  as  your  Majesty  is  now  pursuing 
the  course  of  an  English  monarch,  our  immortal 
Alfred,  whom  we  justly  account  the  greatest  of  all  our 
princes,  you  may  continue  to  move  forward  in  the  same 
honourable  path,  and  be  like  him  an  example  to  all  who 
shall  hereafter  occupy  the  Haytian  throne. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 

P.S.  Long  as  my  letter  has  been,  all  has  not  yet 
been  said  which  I  wished  to  lay  before  your  Majesty. 
I  find  that  the  plough  is  not  in  use  in  Hayti;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  from  information  derived  from 
books  and  men.  that  it  would  be  likely  to  be  eminently 
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useful  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Hayti.  It  has 
been  introduced  with  great  advantage  even  in  our  own 
West  India  islands,  —  slow  as  they  are  in  general  to 
receive  improvements,  as  all  countries  are  in  which 
slavery  prevails.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of 
sending  two  iron  ploughs,  which  I  am  assured  are  of  the 
best  construction  for  the  intended  purpose.  They  were 
selected  by  Mr.Weatherley,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  such  matters.  Let  me  beg  your  Majesty  to  do  me 
the  honour  of  accepting  them,  as  a  slight  proof  of  the 
interest  I  take  in  the  internal  prosperity  of  your  king- 
dom. I  cannot  but  hope  that  my  children,  some  of 
whom  are  even  now  old  enough  to  sympathise  with  some- 
what of  their  father's  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  fortunes 
of  Hayti  and  in  the  success  of  your  Majesty's  benefi- 
cent'plans,  will  witness  the  gathering  in  of  a  rich  and 
glorious  harvest  from  the  seed  which  you  arc  now  sow- 
ing, and  I  trust  that  they  will  have  reason  to  account 
it  an  honour  to  themselves  that  their  father  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  being  in  any  degree  permitted  to  assist  in 
this  social  and  moral  cultivation. 


W1I.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  KING  HENRY  OF  HAYTI. 

London,  November  27,  1819. 

Sire,  my  Friend, 

I  rejoice  in  having  received  your  Majesty's 
letter  of  the  10th  of  September  within  a  day  or  two  of 
the  sailing  for  Hayti  of  a  vessel  by  which  the  honest 
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rustics  and  their  apparatus  are  to  embark.  I  have 
already  explained  why  I  thought  I  should  best  execute 
your  Majesty's  commission  by  sending  two  ploughmen  ; 
and  though  one  of  them  may  appear  encumbered  with 
a  wife  and  children,  yet  being  assured  that  he  is  an 
honest  and  able  man,  I  would  not  reject  him  for  a 
cause  which  will  naturally  render  him  more  steady  and 
industrious. 

Let  me  assure  your  Majesty  that  I  in  no  degree 
misconstrue  your  application  to  our  friend  Clarkson 
for  the  two  persons  of  whom  you  are  in  want.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  applied  to  him, 
conscious  that  he  has  more  leisure  by  far  than  myself; 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  show  your  Majesty  how 
perfectly  I  understand  you,  and  what  credit  we 
mutually  give  each  other  for  friendly  frankness  and 
sincerity?  I  will  not  forget  your  Majesty's  application ; 
and  if  I  hear  of  any  person  peculiarly  qualified  for  the 
situation  in  question,  I  will  mention  him  to  Clarkson, 
that  he  may  himself  examine  and  inquire  about  him, 
and  compare  his  qualifications  and  claims,  with  those  of 
any  other  candidate. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  are  just  now  called 
together  at  what  has  been  a  very  unusual  time  for 
many  years,  in  consequence  of  the  designs  and  endea- 
vours of  many  bad  men  to  sow  sedition  and  irreligion 
among  our  lower  orders,  many  of  whom  are  in  great 
distress  from  a  considerable  stagnation  both  of  internal 
and  foreign  trade,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  of  long 
continuance.  I  do  not  bear  the  late  sittings  so  well  as 
when  I  was  younger,  and  I  have  now  so  little  time  at 
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command  that  your  Majesty  will  excuse  my  sending 
you  but  a  few  lines.  But  I  must  express  to  you  the 
gratification  I  have  received  from  finding  that  the 
Baron  de  Vastey  has  been  employing  his  pen  in  the 
very  way  my  friend  and  brother  Mr.  Stephen  wished, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  serve  the  common  cause ;  and 
I  have  also  a  few  words  to  add  on  another  most,  im- 
portant subject :  as  it  is  also  a  subject  of  no  little 
delicacy,  I  take  the  pen  into  my  own  hands. 

In  considering  the  state  of  things  in  Hayti  with 
the  eye  either  of  a  statesman  or  a  moralist,  and  reason- 
ing either  from  experience  or  from  those  principles 
which  are  acknowledged  by  all  good  writers,  I  am 
led  to  the  conclusion  which  I  formerly  stated  to  your 
Majesty,  and  which  indeed  I  remember  with  no  little 
pleasure,  that  you  yourself  completely  admitted  that 
the  object  the  most  to  be  desired,  and  the  attainment 
of  which  would  most  materially  advance  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  your  people,  is  the  advancement  of 
morality,  and  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the 
female  character.    To  this  end  education  is  indispens- 
ably necessary ;  and  I  shall  continue  to  look  out  for 
female  teachers  whom  I  can  confidently  recommend. 
But  I  must  add,  that  though  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
positive  laws  can  do  but  little  except  in  very  gross  cases 
of  adultery  and  seduction,  yet  that  the  influence  of  the 
court,  and  perhaps  a  voluntary  association  among  the 
different  classes  of  society,  might  be  of  very  powerful 
operation.     We  boast  in  this  country,  not  without 
reason,  that,  speaking  of  the  higher  circles,  our  women 
are  much  more  generally  faithful  to  their  husbands 
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than  the  ladies  of  any  other  country  in  Europe;  Swit- 
zerland and  Holland  perhaps  excepted.  Yet  we  know 
but  too  well  that  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  many  of  our 
women  of  quality  were  justly  regarded  as  licentious. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  court  was  then  dissolute ;  and 
even  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges,  our  court 
was  not  quite  pure.  But  it  is  the  just  praise  of  our 
present  beloved  Sovereign,  whose  misfortune  is  felt  by 
every  Englishman  almost  as  that  of  a  relative  or  a  friend, 
that  his  long  reign  of  sixty  years  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  unpolluted  purity  of  the  court.  The  Queen, 
who  died,  as  you  know,  but  lately,  never  would  receive 
at  court  any  lady  of  blemished  reputation.  An  ex- 
cellent story  is  told  of  one  of  her  best  friends,  a  lady 
of  high  rank,  who  received  a  memorable  reproof  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  common 
rule  in  the  case  of  her  daughter,  who  had  misbehaved 
with  a  nobleman  of  high  rank.  "  What  excuse/'  said 
the  Dutchess  to  the  Queen,  "  shall  I  make  to  my 
daughter  for  not  succeeding  with  your  Majesty;  for 
she  will  not  suppose  it  possible  you  could  refuse  me 
such  a  favour,  and  will  therefore  infer  that  I  never 
asked  it?"  "Tell  her,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  that 
you  had  not  the  courage  to  make  such  a  request  of 
me." 

Now  I  have  heard  with  pleasure  that  your  Majesty's 
own  family  sets  an  example  of  domestic  virtue  and 
attachment,  like  that  of  our  own  king  and  queen. 
Would  it  be  impossible  to  have  voluntary  associations 
in  the  different  classes  of  your  society,  by  which, 
in  private  parties,  those  females  only  were  to  be  ad- 
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mitted  who  were  of  unstained  reputation?  If  this  could 
be  introduced,  I  am  persuaded  that  by  degrees  the 
standard  of  public  morality  would  be  raised.  It  would 
become  disreputable  for  a  woman  to  be  an  intriguer; 
and  though  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that 
it  would  be  possible  altogether  to  prevent  intrigues,  yet 
they  would  be  kept  secret,  and  thereby  would  be  pre- 
vented from  producing  public  scandal.  I  am  sure  your 
Majesty  will  excuse  my  throwing  out  this  hint,  which 
proceeds  from  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  the  wellbeing 
and  character  of  your  community;  and  I  may  truly  add, 
from  the  confidence  I  repose  both  in  your  judgment 
and  disposition  to  receive  with  kindness  whatever  I 
may  suggest  to  you. 

I  have  other  matters  to  mention,  but  for  the  present 
I  must  conclude,  assuring  your  Majesty  that  I  am  ever, 
with  cordial  respect  and  regard, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


WM.  WlLBERFORCE,  ESQ.  TO  THE  HEAD  OF  THE 
HAYTIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Bath,  December  16,  1820. 

Sir, 

Though  I  am  not  informed  of  the  name  of  the 
correspondent  whom  I  am  about  to  address,  and  can 
only,  therefore,  describe  him  by  his  official  character;  yet 
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some  intelligence  which  I  have  this  day  received  prompts 

me  to  apply  to  you. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  M.  de  Vastey  has  been 
imprisoned  by  the  new  Government  of  Hayti,  and  that 
it  is  intended  to  punish  him  capitally.  I  have  so  often 
found  statements  concerning  Haytian  affairs  to  be  false, 
though  asserted  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  I 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  give  implicit  credit  to 
this  report.  Nevertheless,  as  it  may  be  true,  I  have 
resolved  to  take  up  the  pen, —  the  rather,  indeed,  because 
there  are  other  subjects  on  which  I  wish  to  address  you, 
subjects  even  of  more  importance  and  still  deeper  inte- 
rest. 

I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  crimes  of  which  M.  de 
Vastey  may  have  been  guilty;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
for  me  to  presume  to  form  any  opinion  on  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  him.    But  it  cannot  be  wrong, 
nor  can  it,  I  trust,  be  in  any  degree  likely  to  offend,  if, 
taking,  as  I  must  ever  do,  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  character  and  fortunes  of  all  the  descendants 
of  the  African  race,  I  feel  desirous  of  enforcing  on 
you  the  important  truth,  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  civil- 
ised world  are  anxiously  directed  towards  you ;  and  that 
the  course  which  the  Haytians  shall  pursue  in  their 
present  critical  circumstances,  may  tend  powerfully  to 
gladden  or  to  depress  the  hearts  of  those  who,  like  my- 
self, have  long   been  their  partisans  and  advocates. 
Often  has  it  been  confidently  affirmed  by  those  who 
would  support  the  old  prejudices  which  so  long  ob- 
structed the  recognition  of  their  just  claim  to  the  com- 
mon rights  and  privileges  of  our  nature,  that  one  of  the 
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proofs  of  their  inferiority  was  the  violence  and  cruelty 
with  which  they  were  disposed  to  act  towards  each  other 
in  those  contentions  which  too  commonly  take  place  in 
political  society,  although  the  treatment  which  they 
themselves  have  so  long  experienced  has  given  them 
a  far  better  right  to  recriminate  and  to  reproach  their 
persecutors  with  being  more  justly  subject  to  this  impu- 
tation. An  occasion  has  lately  arisen  among  you  for 
verifying  or  refuting  the  charge  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking ;  and  I  cannot  but  fondly  cherish  the  hope,  that 
the  treatment  of  those  of  your  countrymen  who  may  have 
deserved  punishment  will  be,  to  use  a  phrase  of  our 
own,  "  Judgment  administered  with  Mercy."  I  say  this 
the  rather,  because  the  attention  of  our  own  countrymen 
has  of  late  been  called  peculiarly  to  the  administration 
of  our  criminal  law;  and  we  have  found  reason  to  believe 
that  the  punishment  of  crimes  in  this  country  had  been 
more  severe  than  true  wisdom  or  humanity  could  war- 
rant. At  all  events,  you  will,  I  trust,  see  the  importance 
of  letting  the  principles  of  your  proceedings  be  manifest 
to  the  world,  and  that  you  will  let  even  guilty  men 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  this  head  that  I  wish  to  address 
you,  but  also  on  other  topics  which  cannot  but  interest 
me  most  deeply,  as  well  as  all  the  other  friends  of 
Africa  and  her  descendants.  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  civilisation  which  have 
already  been  sown  among  you  will  not  be  torn  up  and 
exterminated;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  be 
suffered  to  grow  up  and  produce  their  good  fruits  for  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  the  Haytian  people.  I 
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am  confident  that  you  never  can  harbour  the  unjust 
opinion,  that  because  the  late  King  of  Hayti  was  the 
friend  of  instruction  and  the  establisher  of  schools,  any 
prejudice  against  them  should  be  entertained.  On  the 
contrary,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  in  proportion  as 
you  are  friends  to  liberty,  you  will  be  only  the  more 
warmly  attached  to  that  knowledge  which  is  its  natural 
associate.  More  especially  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you  the  instruction  of  the  female  sex.  On 
them  in  every  country  must  devolve  the  education  of  its 
inhabitants  in  their  earliest  years;  and  I  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  my  own  country, 
and  more  especially  when  compared  with  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  that  we  have  assigned  to  the  female  sex  its 
true  estimation,  while  at  the  same  time  its  just  claim  to 
an  equal  measure  both  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  has  been  nobly  vindicated  by  our  having 
females  in  every  station  of  life  and  every  walk  of  lite- 
rature. When  the  sovereign  of  this  country  has  been  a 
queen,  it  has  more  than  once  risen  to  the  highest  point 
to  which  it  ever  attained  both  of  greatness  and  of  glory  ; 
and  as  we  have  become  ourselves  a  more  civilised  and 
cultivated  people,  we  have  learned  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  our  females,  and  to  treat  them  with  increased 
respect.  Let  me  then  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you 
to  establish  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  female  sex 
also  ;  a  want  which  has  not  yet  been  supplied,  and  which 
remains,  I  trust,  for  you  to  accomplish.  I  shall  be 
happy  in  this  and  in  every  other  instance  to  render  you 
all  the  assistance  in  my  power  ;  and  you  cannot  gratify 
me  more  than  by  showing  you  give  me  credit  for  the 
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sincerity  of  these  declarations.    I  will  now  detain  you 
no  longer  than  while  I  subscribe  myself,  with  the 
warmest  wishes,  and  let  me  add  sincere  prayers,  for  the 
happiness  and  true  glory  of  the  Haytian  people, 
Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

W.  WlLBERFORCE. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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